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Plato, thou reasoncat well, 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond delight, 

This longing after irumortality V 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror 
Of falling into naught? Why fihrim * the houI 
Back ou herself, and startles at destruction? 

'Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 

’Tia heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to mam—Add-on’* Cato. 

Dr. Roger Aschara, on a visit to the family of the Marquis- of Dorset, at 
his seat at Broad gate, found on his arrival that Lady Jane Grey was aioue 
*l,n rest of the family Doing engaged in a hunting party; to his groat sur- 
prists he found her reading the Pkoadou of Plato. She observed to h ’vj 
that the sport which her friends were enjoying was hut a shadow com¬ 
pared with the pleasure she received from this sublime author. JJavidIf umc. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


On again* offering to the public this world-renowned 
treatise of the Athenian philosopher, it is proper to state 
that particular care has been taken to select a version 
calculated to impart the most correct idea of the original, 
and that too in a style likely to find acceptance with the 
general reader. The high value attached to the Ehcedo is 
strikingly attested by the numerous English translations 
of this dialogue that have appeared at various times. Of 
these there exist not fewer than twenty, some of which 
may be characterized as barbarous attempts, others os re¬ 
spectable, and a few decidedly meritorious, and stamped 
with the approbation of the ablest scholars. After collecting 
and comparing the chief of these performances, the prefer¬ 
ence was considered due to Mr. Stanford’s version, which 
appeared to combine a faithful exhibition of the sense of the 
author, with an uncommon degree of force and elegance in 
its language—excellences not very frequently attained, and 
evincing a masterly acquaintance with both languages. 

A life of the philosopher, written by Archbishop Fenelon, 
has been prefixed. Notes, historical, biographical, and 
mythological, have been added, which have been drawn 

* Ad edition of twenty-five hundred copies of the Pbsedo in 
published in this city in 1838, 
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chiefly from Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio¬ 
graphy ; Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary; Abbe Banier’a 
Mythology of the Ancients; Moreri’s Great Historical 
Dictionary, and Potter’s Antiquities of Greece. 

An addition, which it was thought might be desirable, 
has been made, in the slmpe of an appendix, exhibiting the 
opinions of the most famous men of ancient and modem 
times, concerning the soul and its immortality, as well as 
the ideas prevalent amongst remote nations, besides a selec¬ 
tion of Scripture proofs on. the subject. 

A catalogue of all the hooks known to have been written 
on the immortality of the soul and a future state, has been 
compiled with great diligence, and hereto subjoined, It 
will be found of signal advantage to those having occasion 
to consult authors on this subject 

The portrait, in front of the volume, is believed to be the 
most correct likeness extant of Plato; indeed, the beholder 
must feel that it realizes his preconceived idea of the author, 
with his amiable disposition and sublime genius, for its 
expression is replete with moral and intellectual beauty, 
betokening one no less to be loved than admired, and such 
appears eminently to have been the character of Plato. The 
engraving was taken from the copy of a likeness on a gem, 
found when excavating some of the rains of Athens, and 
purchased from the discoverer by a German nobleman, an 
enth isir/itic collector of such relics. 


William Gowak*. 




PREFACE. 


Thu following translation being intended to accompany 
the edition of Plato’s Apology, Crito, and Phado, lately 
published, with English notes by the same author, it has 
been thought unnecessary to reprint the arguments of the 
dialogues, or to illustrate them by any farther comment. 
The attention of the translator has been principally 
directed towards preserving, as fhr as lay in bis power, the 
style and spirit of his author; and while it has been his 
object on the one hand to avoid that dtoral adherence to 
the original which would infallibly render the translation 
uninviting to the general reader, he has, it is hoped, on the 
other, kept the text sufficiently in his view to suit the par 
ticular purposes of the academic student. 

Towards the explanation of such obscurities as oocur in 
the course of the work, he has in very few instances applied 
his own unassisted powers. Among the many distinguished 
scholars, of whose labours he has availed himself, the name 
of Victor Cousin deservedly ranks foremost. The version 
of this elegant and correct translator has been of the most 
essential service to him throughout 

But in those parts of the original of which the peculiar 
doctrines of the Platonio philosophy form the subject, the 
translator felt that he had a discretion to exercise. He has 
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taken considerable pains to unfold, without actual paraphrase, 
the more subtile intricacies of the arguments for the im 
mortality of the soul. These arguments required hb closest 
attention; although those who are acquainted with this part 
of the philosopher’s system are aware that they are too 
often trivial in proportion as they are perplexing, and 
sometimes indeed appear to be wrapped in a veil of 
scholastic mysticism fbr the purpose of concealing their 
intrinsic deficiency. 

Of the Phiedo, however, the nobleness of the design, the 
importance of the subject, and the steady process of rea¬ 
soning carried on throughout, must still continue to render 
it what it ha3 ever boen, the admiration of the enlightened 
world. It is unjust to measure the genius of the ancients, 
or the works of antiquity, by the standard of modem 
advancement; and it is as impossible to look without re¬ 
spect, upon this monument of all that the most sublime 
philosophy could effect, as to refrain from rejoicing, that 
on its ruins has since been reared a structure as superior 
to the ancient edifice in grandeur and proportion, as heaven 
and divinity tower above man and the proudest of bia 
works. 

18, Tr amt Oouwu* 
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LIFE OF PLATO. 


Plato, the sublimity of whose doctrine has procured 
him the appellation of The Divine , was bom in the 88th 
Olympiad. He was descended from one of the most illus¬ 
trious families in Athens; by his father, whose name was 
Aristo, he was descended of Codrus; and by his mother, 
Perictione, of Solon. 

As to himself, his name was at first Aristocles; but 
being tall and robust, and especially as he had a large 
forehead and broad shoulders, he was afterwards surnamed 
Plato, by which he was afterwards distinguished. 

It is said that, whilst yet in the cradle, bees shed honey 
on his lips; which was considered as a presage of that 
astonishing eloquence by which he afterwards distinguished 
himself above all the Greeks. 

During his youth, poetry was his favourite study; and 
he then composed two tragedies and several elegies, all of 
which, when he resolved to devote himself to philosophy, 
he threw into the hrc. 

When his father presented him to Socrates to form his 
mind, he was twenty years of age. The night prior to this 
Soeiates had a dream, in which he seemed to have in his 
bosom a young swan, which, when the feathers were come 
1 * 
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lipon it, displayed its wings, and, singing with inexpressible 
sweetness, with intrepid flight raised itself to the highest 
regions of the air.—That philosopher did not doubt but it 
referred to Plato, to whom he applied it; considering it as 
a presage of that unbounded fame which Ms pupil was 
destined one day to enjoy. 

He adhered inviolably to Socrates, while the latter lived; 
Out after his death he attached himself to Cratylus, who 
followed the opinions of Heraclitus, and to Hermogenes, 
who entertained those of Parmenides* 

At the age of twenty-eight, he, with the other followers 
of Socrates, went to Megara, to study under Euclid ;f he 
next went to Cyrene, where he studied mathematics under 
Theodorus; from that place he passed into Italy to hear 
the lessons of Philolaus, Archy tas of Tarentum, and Euritus, 
the three famous Pythagoreans of that time. Not contented 
with all he could learn from these great masters, he travelled 
into Egypt, to receive the instructions of the doctors and 
priests of that country; and he had formed the design of 
going to India also, but was prevented by the wars by 
which Asia was at that time convulsed. 

Upon his return to Athens J after all his travels, he settled 

•Parmenides flourished ah out the 99th Olympiad* Plato has 
tified his regard for him. by having inscribed his dialogue concerning 
Ideas with his name.— Vifa Diog. LaerU 
t This was a step which, in their situation, prudence would dictate to 
Plato as well as to the other scholars of Socrates j for, if vengeful odium 
ta v st on the head of the venerable Socrates, how much more might it 
on his followers Vid. Rottin, Anc . Hist, vol. ill. bcok ix. c. 4. $ 7. 

X Things had now taken a turn at Athens: “Melitus was condemned 
to die, and the rest of Socrates's enemies banished: Plutarch observes, 
that all those who had any share in this black calumny, (against 
Socrates,) were held in such abomination among the citizens, that no 
would give them fire, answer them any question, or go into th# 
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in a quarter called the Academy , an unwholesome place, 
which he purposely chose, m a necessary corrective to that 
overgrown state of body, with good health, which he then 
possessed. The remedy had the desired effect; for he there 
had a quartan ague, which lasted a year and a half; but, 
by temperance and proper regimen, he managed so well 
that he recovered from that fever, which confirmed his 
health and strengthened his constitution. 

On three different occasions he served as a soldier: the 
first time at Tanagra, the second at Corinth, and the third 
at Delos, in which last expedition his party was victorious. 
He was three times in Sicily also: on the first occasion, he 
was induced by curiosity to Visit that island, that he might 
see the volcano of Mount ffCtna; he was then forty years 
of age: he appeared, at this time, at the court of Dionysius 
the elder, tyrant of Sicily, who had expressed a desire to 
see him. 

The freedom with which Plato spoke against tyranny 
would have cost him his life, had it not been for the good 
offices of Dion and Aristomenes: Dionysius put him, 
notwithstanding, into the Lands of the Lacedaemonian am¬ 
bassador Polides, to whom he gave orders to sell him for a 
slave; by this ambassador he was brought to d3gina, where 
he was sold.—There was in Angina a law by which all 
Athenians were prohibited, on pain of death, from coming 
into that island: under pretence of enforcing this law, one 
Oharmaoder accused him as worthy of being put to death; 
but some having alleged that the law was made against 
men and not against philosophers, it was thought fit t# 

same bath with them, and had the place cleansed where they had 
bathed, lest they should be polluted by touching it; which drove 
them to such despair, that many of them killed themes \v •*/*— 
supra. 





profit by the distinction, and, accordingly, to soil him. 
Happily for him, Anniceris of Cyrene, who was then at 
JEgina, bought him for twenty mince, sent him back to 
Athens, and thus restored him to his friends. 

Polides, the Lacedaemonian, who first sold him, was de- 
feated by Chabrias and afterwards perished by sea, os a 
punishment, for what he lwd made the philosopher Plato 
suffer, as (it was pretended) a demon had declared to 
himself- 

Dionysius the elder knowing that he had returned to 
Athens, and fearing lest he should avenge himself by 
aspersing his character, condescended to write to him, and 
in some measure to beg his pardon: Plato, in his answer, 
assured him that he might keep himself perfectly at ease 
on that head; for, that philosophy gave him too much em¬ 
ployment to leave him any time to think of him. Some of 
his enemies having reproached him for having been aban 
doned by the tyrant Dionysius, “It is not,” said he, 
“Dionysius that has abandoned Plato; it is Plato who has 
abandoned Dionysius.” 

He went a second time into Sicily in the reign of 
Dionysius the younger, in the hope of inducing that tyrant 
to restore their liberty to his fellow-citizens, or, at least, 
to govern his subjects with mildness; but seeing that the 
tyrant, so far from profiting by his lessons, had banished 
Dion and w as continuing to exercise the same despotism on 
his father had done, he returned to Athens after a stay of 
four months, notwithstanding the urgency of the tyrant, 
who paid him every attention, and who exerted himself to 
the utmost to detain him* 

He returned to the tyrant of Syracuse a third time, 
urging him to permit the return of Dion, and pressing him 
to divest himself of the sovereign power; but as Dionysius, 
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after granting his request, failed in carrying it into effect* ho 
reproacned him with breaking his word, and irritated him 
to such a degree that he was in danger of his life, which he 
might have perhaps lost, had not Archytas of Tarentum 
sent an ambassador with a ship, for the express purpose 
of re-demanding him from the tyrant. At the request of 
Archytas, Dionysiu* not only permitted him to return, blit 
furnished the vessel vith all provisions necessary for the 
voyage. 

Plato now set off t r Athens, with the resolution never 
again to leave it: he -*as received there with uncommon 
marks of distinction; Uit though strongly urged to take a 
share in the goverrun *nfc, he refused it, thinking it im¬ 
possible to do any good in it, amid the general depravation 
of manners which then prevailed. 

But nothing is a stronger proof of the high estimation in 
which he was held in Greece, than what happened to liim 
at the Olympic games: He was received as a god descended 
from heaven; and ah the different nations of Greece, 
though ever eager to gaze upon spectacles, and though the 
magnificence of the Olympic games had drawn them to¬ 
gether from every quarter, left the chariot-races and the 
combats of the Af&letoe, to pay their undivided attention 
to Plato, arid to express the pleasure which they felt on 
seeing a man whom they had heard utter so many won¬ 
derful things. 

He spent his life in celibacy, observed the strictest rules 
of decorum, and never transgressed the laws of continenoe. 
Such was his self-command, that even in his youth he was 
never observed to laugh immoderately; and so completely 
nad he the mastery over his passions, that he was never 
observed to be angry. Connected with this, is the account 
given us of & young man who had been brought up with 
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1 this youth, haying been afterwards brought home by 
his parents , was one day surprised at seeing his father in a 
rage, and could not refrain remarking, “that he had never 
seen anything like this in Plato’s house.” It never hap- 
pened but once, that he was a little irritated against one of 
his slaves, who had committed a considerable fault; he 
made him be corrected by another, saying, that, “ as he 
was a little angry, he himself was not in a capacity to 
punish him.” 

Though he was naturally of a melancholy and studious 
turn of mind, as we are informed by Aristotle,* he was 
possessed of affability and a certain degree of pleasantry, 
and amused himself on some occasions with innocent 
railleries: he sometimes advised Xetioerates and Dion, 
whose characters he thought too much tinctured with 
severity, “to sacrifice to the Graces,” in order to become 
more gentle and affable. 

He had several scholars, of whom the most distinguished 
wore Speusippus, his nephew, by Pofcona his sister, who bad 
married Eurimedon; Xencerates of Chalcedon, and the 
celebrated Aristotle. It is alleged, that Theophratus also 
was among the number of his auditors, and that Demos¬ 
thenes always considered him as his master. This last, 
indeed, having taken sanctuary to save himself from the 
hands of Antipater, when A r chi as, whom Antipater had 
sent to seize him, promised him his life to induce him to 
leave his asylum* “Forbid it, Heaven!” said he, “that 
after hearing Xen cerates and Plato on the immortality of 
the s ul, i should prefer a shameful life to an honourable 
death.” 

Two women likewise have been reckoned among the 



# Aristotle wm & scholar of Plato's. 
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number of his disciples; the one was Laathenift of Mantinea, 
Mid the other Ariothea of Phlysia, both of whom used to 
dress like men, as more suited to the dignity of philosophy, 
which they professed. 

So highly did he value geometry, and so necessary did 
he deem it to philosophy, that lie caused this inscription to 
be written on the entrance into the Academy: “ Let no one 
enter here who is not oonversant in geometry.” 

Ail the works of Plato (except his letters, of which 
twelve only are now oxtant) are in the form of dialogues. 
These dialogues may be divided into three kinds: those in 
which he refills the sophists; others in which the in¬ 
struction of youth ia his object; and the third kind 
consists of those which are adapted to persons arrived at 
maturity. There is still another distinction to be made in 
these dialogues: for all that Plato says in his own character, 
in his Letters, in his Books concerning Laws, and in his 
Epinomis, he delivers as his own real and proper doctrine; 
but what he delivers under borrowed names, as that o/ 
Socrates, Timaus, Parmenides, or Zeno, he gives as proba¬ 
ble only, without warranting the truth of what is affirmed. 

What is said in the character of Socrates, however, in 
these dialogues, though quite in the style and method which 
Socrates followed in disputation, we are not to consider as 
always the true sentiments of that philosopher; since 
Socrates himself, on reading the dialogue entitled Lysis on 
Friendship, which Plato had written while his master waa 
alive, oould not help charging him with misrepresentation, 
by exclaiming, “Immortal godat how many tilings this 
young man represent" me as saying, of which I never so 
much a* thought!” 

The style of Plato, aooordin* to the testimony of his 
Aristotle, kept a mean distance, so to speak, be- 









Sm the elevation of poesy and the simplicity of prose, 
So admi rable was it in the eyes of Cicero, that he makes no 
hesitation iu saying, that were Jupiter to converse in taa 
language of men, he would express himself exactly in 
Plato’s phrase: Panoetiuo used to style him the Homer of 
philosophers ; widen coincides very much with the judgment 
aft erwards passed on him by Quintilian, who treats him as 
divine, and Homeric. 

He formed a system of doctrines, composed of the 
opinions of three philosophers. In what regards physics 
and sensible objects, he follows the sentiments ot Heraclitus; 
In metaphysics, and those subjects which are addressed ex* 
clusivolv to the intellect, he has taken Pythagoras for his 
guide: in politics and moral she considered Socrates to be 
Superior to all, and followed him exclusively as his model. 

Plato (as Plutarch relates in chap. lii. book 1. On the 
opinions of philosophers) admitted three first principles ; 
Oof matter, idea. : God , as the universal intelligence; 
matter , as the substratum or first requisite in generation and 
corruption; idea, as an incorporeal substance, resident in 
the divine mind. 

He indeed acknowledged the world to be the -work of a 
God who created; but did not by that term understand 
creation in its strict and proper sense: for he supposed that 
God had only formed or built it, so to speak, out of matter 
whioh had eternally pre-existed; 30 that this God is the 
Creator of the world in so far only as he has destroyed the 
chaos and given form to brute, inactive matter; as archi¬ 
tects and masons, by cutting and arranging ii* a certain 
order, inactive stones, may thus be called the makei $ or 
bmlders of the house.* 


* None of the ancient heathen philosophers ever entertained any sub* 
timer notions of the Deity, or creation. That from nothing nothin* 
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It has always been supposed that Plato had some 
knowledge of the true God, the result either of his own 
reason or of the writings of the Hebrews, to which he 
might have had access ;* but it must at the same time be 
granted, that Plato is one of those philosophers of whom 
Paul speaks when he says, u Knowing God, they glorified 
him not as God, but indulged the vanity of their own 
imaginations, ”f 

In fact, he acknowledges, in his Epinorais, three kinds of 
gods: superior, inferior, and intermediate. The superior 
gods, according to him. inhabit the heavens, and bv the ex¬ 
cellence of their nature, arid by the place in whicn they 
reside, are so far exalted above us, that, except by the in¬ 
tervention of the intermediate gods, who inhabit the air, 

can be produced , was received aa an axiom which it would be madness 
to dispute; and measuring the power of the Deity by their own, they 
were in a groat measure ignorant of both. Revelation represents the 
Deity calling existence out of nothing, and creating the world by the 
word of his power'. This is an idea that transcends, in sublimity, all 
that heathen poets ever sung, or heathen philosophers ever taught.— 
Longinus, who had seen the Scriptures, says, that the most sublime 
expression that ever he had seen or heard was that of the Jewish law¬ 
giver :— a God said, Let there be light; and there was light.’* 

* Some parts of the Geptuagint version of the Old Testament in 
Greek, might have been seen by Plato while in Egypt, though it cer¬ 
tainly was not completed till at least seventy years after hia death; 
for it is most probable, that the version now in question was the pro¬ 
duction of different and considerably distant periods ; and that it was 
completed and collected, under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
about a* m. 3727, or before Christ 276 years. (Vid. Stackhouse, Hist 
of Bible , vol. 1. Apparat. p. 87. Eollin Ane. Hist. vol. vii. (10 voL cop.) 
p. 276, and Bos. edit, of LXX- proleg .) At the same time, the advocates 
of Divine Revelation have very little temptation to claim the doctrines 
of Plato, as peculiar to the Scriptures Vid. ShuckforcPs Connections, 
vol. i. pref. p- 61, edit. Lond. 1743. 

f Rom. i. 21. Instead of adopting our English translation, I havs 
followed Fenelon 
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whom he styles desanons, mankind can hold no inter¬ 
course with them. 

These daemons, the superior gods commission as rainier 
tors to the human race. They carry the command* of the 
gods to men; and to the gods, the offerings and vows of 
men . each has his own department in the government of 
the world : they preside over oracles and divination*; and 
are the authors of all the miracles which are performed, and 
of the prodigies which happen. 

There is every reason to believe, that Plato's notion® of 
the second species of gods, were founded on what, is said of 
angola in scripture, of which he had some knowledge; but 
besides these, he admits a third kind of gods, inferior to the 
second: these he places in rivers: he contents himself by 
qualifying them with the title of demi-gods, and assigning 
them the power of sending dreams and performing other 
wonders, like the intermediate gods$ he says farther, that 
all the elements and all the parts of the universe lire full 
of these demi-gods, who, according to him, sometimes 
appear and then vanish from our view: here you have, in 
ail probability, the origin of sylphs, salamanders, the elves, 
( ondains ,) and the gnomes of the Cabala.* 

Plato also taught the doctrine of Myterapsycosis, which 
he had borrowed from Pythagoras and adapted tc his own 
system; as may be seen in his dialogues entitled Pli&xlo, 
Phaedrus, and Timaeus, &c. 

Though Plato has composed an excellent dialogue on the 
immortality of the soul, yet he has fallen into gross errors 
on this subject, both in relation to the substance of the soul 
_.which he believed to be composed of two parts, the on© 
spiritual, the other corporeal—and in regard to its origin. 


• WUL U d* BubcUs, tad f ope'» it*w a/ iM Uch. 





considering souls as pre-existing, and derived from heaven, 
to animate different bodies in succession; and tliat, after 
having been purified, they shall return to heaven, from 
which, at the end of a certain number of years, they shall 
be again employed to animate, successively, different bodies» 
so that there would be nothing but a continual round of 
defilement and purification, and returns to heaven and dis¬ 
missions to earth, to animate bodies. 

As he thought that these souls did not forget, entirely, 
what they had experienced in the different bodies which 
they had animated, he pretended, that the knowledge which 
they acquire is reminiscence of what they had formerly 
known, rather than new knowledge; and on this gratu¬ 
itously assumed reminiscence, be founded his dogma of the 
pre-existence of souls,* 

* The reasoning here exhibited, on which Plato founded the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, come* under that species of sophism 
Styled by logicians reasoning in a circle, —Thus, the very light of the 
heathens was darkness; and the foundation of thoir confidence was 
nothing more stable than doubt. ( Vid. Tusc. Qiuest. lib. i.)—It was 
reserved for Jesus Christ “ to bring life and immortality to light by the 
gospel." 

Plato supposed the human soul to be an emanation of the divinity: 

Diviner particulam (tune?* and that after purification by varioui 
transmigrations, it was again re-absorbed into the divine essence.—But 
this hypothesis, instead of proving, would disprove the immortality of 
the soul. The emanation of the divinity, for instance, that constituted 
the soul of Plato, was a distinct individual whilst it animated his body 
ex any other body into which it might afterwards entei; its enjoyment! 
and sufferings were referable to the individual called eelf } by an uu 
avoidable impulse or spontaneity of nature; or, to speak more 
philosophically, by a continuity of consciousness, linked together by 
memory and producing an invincible conviction of personal identity: 
but when re-absorbed into the divine essence, its personal identity and 
appropriating consciousness must cease with its separate existence; 
and, to the individual, this is equal to annihilation. 

J*gain, on the supposition that the soul was created, (the only ration*. 
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But, without dilating any more on the opinions of this phi¬ 
losopher, which he has considerably involved in mysticism, 
suffice it to say, that his doctrines on many points appeared 
m novel and so sublime, that during his life they procured 
him the epithet Divine, and after his death made him to be 
regarded almost as a god. 

He died on his birthday, in the first year of the 108th 
Olympiad, aged eighty-one years, 

er tenable doctrine,) Plato and bis disciples allowed that it must perish, 
u VoU enim (Par-Hina adt) quod nemo negat, quicquid natum tit, 
lBterire.’ , — Tusc„ Divmit. lib. i. 32, The natural tendency of Plato** 
doctrine, then, is to prove the soul to be mortal, and the Deity mutable 
and perishable, by an indefinite number of emanations.—It is only by 
considering the acquisitions of the ancients that we can ascertain our 
own advantages; and in the ease to which we have no w been attending, 
we see how true it is, that even the wisest of them, “ by wisdom knew 
not Godand that their most laboured arguments to prove the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, went no farther than u a fond desire and longing 
after immortality.*’ 

For a specimen of beautiful confusion, in explaining Plato’s doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, see Cicero’s Somnium Scipioni» ; and, 
fox a proof of its Incapability to convince his own mind, see his Ttuwuan 
Question* lib. i. mb. in #. 
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The Fvrst Alcibiades. 

A Dialogue concerning the nature of Man. The most pee&lio? 
principle of all Plato's writings, and the whole theory of this phi¬ 
losopher, is the knowledge of our own nature; for, this being 
properly established as an hypothesis, we shall be able accurately 
to learn the good which i8 adapted to us, and the evil which oppose* 
this good. 

The Republic. 

The Republic is the most important and the most carefully elabo¬ 
rate in the entire series of the Platonic dialogues, it being the 
summary of Plato's whole ethical system, and combining the result* 
of most of the other treatises. 

The Laws. 

Plato having in his imaginary Republic delineated what he con¬ 
ceived to be the best form of government, and prescribed the course 
of instruction by which the people living under such a polity might 
he brought up and fitted for it, has in the Laws detailed some of 
the leading enactments which such a constitution would require. 
To carry out this idea, he supposes that three elderly statesmen 
come together, belonging respectively to Athens, Crete, and Lace- 
dflBmon; and that the first is requested by the second to lay down 
* code of laws, which the Cretan is desirous of submitting to hi* 
countrymen previous to their re-establishment of a city which had 
been depopulated. For Clinias had been appointed as one of the 
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ten commissioners of Cnoasus, authorized to draw up a code, such 
as they might think oi* themselves, ox obtain from any other 
quarter. 

The Epinonm; 

Or, Xhe Philosopher. A Nocturnal Omimrw&km* Tills dialogue 
is designed as a supplement to the Law*. Its authorship han been 
attributed to another, namely, Philip Opuntius, a contemporary o£ 
Pkto. It is highly valuable for its antiquity as well as for its 
intrinsic merit. 

The Ifonmus. 

A Dialogue concerning Nature . This dialogue comprises the fui. 
and almost sole development of hi a speculations on the formation 
of the universe and the organisation of man. 

The Oritias ; 

Or, Atlantic*** The Critias can be considered only as an his¬ 
torical, or rather, mythical speculation on the Timseus; and it 
Appears to have been left unfinished at the author’s death. 

Parmenides ; 

Or, On Idealities, Being a Dialogue concerning the Gods. Of all 
the dialogues of Plato, the Parmenido* is one of the most remark¬ 
able, For not only doe* it turn upon questions relating to the 
most abstruse abstractions of metaphysics, but the manner too in 
which the subject is handled, affords the best illustration of tha; 
“aapientiae fasanicn tis”—cleverness without sound sense—in the 
meshes of which Horace says he was at one time caught, and te 
Which he might have fairly applied his own graphic verse. By a 
chain of reasoning, where subtleties assume the garb of truths, 
conclusions are arrived at, so as to fully justify the fear, which 
Socrates is here feigned to feel, that by pursuing metaphysical 
inquiries he would fall into the bottomless sea of trifling. Such, 
at least, siema to have been the fate of every commentator who 
bos ventured to enter the mare of mind which Plato has with such 
art built up. For neither Procius and Damaacius of the olden timet 
nor more recently Ficmus; nor, within the last hundred years, 
Taylor, in England; Schlevemacher and others, la Germany; nor 
Cousin in France, have been able to understand thoroughly them 
•elves, and to explain satisfactorily to ethers, what U likely k 
remain for ever an intellectual 
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It in then a fortunate circumstance for such as may be still dis¬ 
posed to enter the labyrinth, that btalbaum has furnished them with 
a clue, by prefixing to his edition of the Parmenides, published at 
Leipsic in 1848, four books of elaborate Prolegomena, running to 
«43 octav" pages. For the reader will find there an ample and 
generally satisfactory discussion on various points connected with 
the doctrines promulgated in the dialogue. 

The Sophist . 

A Dialogue on Being. After producing in the Euthderaus soma 
specimens of the apparently clever, but really ab*urd subtleties of 
which the Sophists of Greece were wont to make a display, and to 
gain the admiration of those who could not detect a fallacy, and 
the contempt of those who could, Plato has in this dialogue pointed 
out in what class of persona those must be placed who profess *• 
be on all questions of philosophy, politics, and science, equally 
competent to raise a doubt or to solve one. 

The Phcedrus. 

A Dialogue concerning the Beautiful. Some say that this dialogue 
is concerning rhetoric, looking only to its beginning and end; 
others, that it ia about the soul, since here especially Socrates 
demonstrates its immortality; and others, that it is about love, since 
the beginning aud occasion of the dialogue originates from this. 
For Lysias had written an oration in order to prove that it Is not 
proper to gratify a lover, but one who it not; he being vehemently 
in love with Phaedrus, but pretending that he was not. Wishing, 
therefore, to withdraw from other lovers, he viciously composed an 
oration, the design of which was to show that it is requisite rather 
to gratify one who is not a lover, than one who is, which gave 
occasion to Socrates to discourse concerning this intemperate love, 
together with temperate, divine, and enthusiastic love, because it 
Is a love of the latter kind which should be embraced and followed. 
Others again assert that the dialogue is theological, on account of 
what is said in the middle of it. But, according to others, its sub¬ 
ject if the good, because Socrates «ay« that the fupercelestlaJ place 
has never been celebrated according to its deserts, and that an tm- 
colored and unfigured essence there subsists. And lastly, others 
assert that it is concerning the beautiful. All these, therefore, 
form their opinion of the whole scope of the dialogue, from a oar 
tain point of it; but which is in the right has never as yet * 
determined. 
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wvppias the Greater. 

A Dialogue concerning the Beautiful, considered as subsisting in 
the Boul. Of all the dialogues of Plato, the Hippxas Major ia per¬ 
haps the one the best calculated to give a correct idea of the easy 
mil playful manlier in which Socrates, who confessed he knew 
nothing, was accustomed to confute those who pretend to know 
every thing. 

The design of the dialogue is gradually to unfold the nature of 
the beautiful as subsisting in the soul. That this is the real design 
of it will be at once evident by considering that logical methods 
Are adapted to whatever pertains to the soul, in consequence of its 
energies being naturally discursive, but do not accord with intellect, 
because its vision is simple, at once collected, and immediate. 
Hence the dialogue is replete with trials and confutations, defini¬ 
tions and demonstrations, divisions, compositions, and analysations; 
but that part of the Pheedrus in which beauty according to its first 
substance ia discussed, has none of these, because its character ia 
enthusiastic. 


The Banquet. 


A Dialogue concerning Love. This dialogue is a discussion upon 
love, and it is supposed to have taken place at the house of 
Agathon, at one of a series of festivals given hy the poet, on the 
occasion of his gaining the prize of tragedy at the Dionyaion. 
The account of the debate on this occasion is supposed to have 
been given by Apollodorus, a pupil of Socrates, many years after it 
had taken place, to a companion who was curious to hear it. This 
Apollodorus appears, both from the style in which he is represented 
la this piece, as well as from a passage in the Phaedo, to have 
been a person of an impassioned and enthusiastic disposition; to 
borrow an image from the Italian, painters, he seems to have been 
the 8t. John of the Socratic group. 

Theoeietus. 

4 Dialogue on Science. Theodorus, a famous geometrician of 
Cyreue, and a follower of Protagoras, is represented to have met 
Socrateo at Athens, and to have been asked by him whether among 
lug pupils there were any who promised to become eminent. Theo¬ 
doras particularized one above all the rest, who, while he is 
speaking, is seen approaching. His name is These tetus. Socrates, 
having heard him ao highly spoken of by Theodorus, at once open* 
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is. Theoetetus, in answer, enumerates several particular sciences, 
but is soon led to understand that the question is not, how many 
sciSlices there are, but what science itself is; and by an instance hi 
point .shows that he does so. Still he doubts his own ability to answer 
the question proposed, but is at length induced to make the attempt 
by Socrates pleasantly describing himself as inheriting; his own 
mother’s skill in midwifery, by which he is able to bring to the 
birth and deliver the mental conceptions of those whose souls are 
pregnant with ideas. 

T7ie Statesman. 

A Dialogue concerning a Kingdom. The object of this dialogue 
is to show that the head of the state, who should be a king, ought 
to combine not only in his own person, but in that of the people 
over whom he rules, the two conflicting characters—manlines! and 
moderation. For by such a union alone is it possible 'to correct 
the mischiefs arising equally from the excess and deficiency of 
energy in all matters relating to the well being of a state. 

The Minos. 

A Dialogue concerning Laio. This dialogue takes its name, aa 
also does Hipparchus, not from either of the persons introduced in 

it, but from the Cretan Minos, whose' character and laws are men¬ 
tioned pretty much at large. Socrates, and another Athenian 
nearly of the same age, who is not named, are considering the 
nature of laws in it; and the intention of Plato is to show, that 
there is a law of nature and of truth, common to all men, to which 
all truly legal institutions must be conformable, and which is the 
reel foundation of them all. Unfortunately the dialogue remains 
imperfect; it is indeed probable, that it was never finished. 

Die Apology of Socrates. 

The elevation and greatness of mind for which Socrates was so 
justly celebrated by antiquity, are perhaps no where so conspicu¬ 
ously displayed as in thin—his Apology. In a situation in which 
death itself was presented to his view, he neither deviates from the 
most rigid veracity, nor has recourse to any of those abjtct art* 
by which in similar circumstances pity is generally solicited and 
punishment is sometimes averted. His whole discourse, indeed, i» 
full of simplicity and noble grandeur, \nd is the energetic languagft 
of conscious and offended worth.. 

2 
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Or, The Duty of a Citizen. It has been remarked oy Stalbaum, 
that Plato had a twofold design In this dialogue, one, and that 
the primary one, to free Socrates from the imputation of having- 
attempted to corrupt the Athenian youth; the other, to establish 
the principle that under all circumstance# it is the duty of a good 
dtnen to obey the laws of his country. These two points, however, 
are so closely interwoven with each other, that the general prin¬ 
ciple appears only to be illustrated by the example of Socrates. 

Phcedo. 

A Dialogue concerning the Immortality of the Soul. The subject 
of this dialogue between Socrates and a certain number of hlfl 
disciples, as is well known to every reader, was to prove that the soul 
of m an had an eternal existence after its separation from the body.. 

Socrates begins by stating that philosophy itself is nothing else 
than a preparation for and meditation on death. Death and phi¬ 
losophy have this in common; death separates the soul from the 
body, philosophy draws off the mind from the bodily things to the 
contemplation of truth and virtue; for he is not a true philosopher 
who is led away by bodily pleasures, since the senses are the source 
of ignorance and all evil* the mind, therefore, is entirely occupied 
In meditating on death, and freeing itself as much as possible from 
the body. How, then, can such a man he afraid of death i He 
who grieves at the approach of death cannot be ft true lover of 
wisdom, but is a lover of his body. And, indeed, most men ays 
temperate through intemperance, that is to say, they abstain from 
•ome pleasures that they may more easily and permanently enjoy 
others. They embrace only a shadow of virtue, not virtue itself, 
*ince they estimate the value of all things by the pleasure they 
afford. Whereas the philosopher purifies his mind from all suofc 
things, and pursues virtue and wisdom for their own sakes. This 
course Socrates himself had pursued to the utmost of his ability, 
with what success he should shortly know; and on these grounds 
he did not repine at leaving his friends in this world, being per- 
aunded that in another ho should meet with, good masters and good 
friends. This dialogue is no leas remarkable for the masterly 
manner of its composition, than for the different effects which tht 
perusal of it is related to have formerly produced. For the wrgu- 
jSftcnta which it contains fer the immortality of the soul, are Raid to 
have incited Cleombrotus to suicide, and to have dissuaded 0\ym> 
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piodarus from its perpetration. Indeed, it is by no means wonder¬ 
ful that a person like Ckombrotus, ignorant (a* his conduct 
evinces) that the deattn so much inculcated in this dialogue in a 
philosopltic, and not a natural death, should be led to an action 
which is in most eases highly criminal. This ignorance is not 
peculiar to Cleombrotus, since I am afraid there are source!? any 
of the present day who know that it i« one thing for the soul to be 
separated from the body, and another for the body to be separated 
from the soul, and that the forme* is by no means a necessary 
consequence of the latter. 

The Gorgias ; 

Or, A Dialogue concerning Rhetoric. With respect to the scope 
of this dialogue, it has appeared to be different to different persons. 
For some say that the design of Plato was to discourse concerning 
rhetoric; and thereby inscribe it “ Gorgias, or concerning Kheto- 
ric M *-for Gorgias was considered a great rhetorician—but impro¬ 
perly, for they ©haT&cteriaed the whole from a part. Others again 
say, the dialogue is concerning justice and injustice; showing that 
the just are happy, and the unjust unfortunate and miserable. 
Likewise that by how much the more unjust a man ia, by so much 
the more is he miserable; that in proportion as his injustice Is 
extended by time, in such proportion is he more miserable; and if 
it were immortal, he would be moat miserable. 

The dramatic apparatus then is as follows:—Gorgias, the Leon- 
tine, came from the Leontiues, in Sicily, as an ambassador to the 
Athenians, respecting a confederation, and the wax against the 
Syracusians. He had also with him Polus, who delighted in rhe¬ 
toric, and he dwelt in the house of Callieles, the public orator of the 
Athenians. This Callioles, too, was delighted with skilful rheto¬ 
ricians, but made pleasure the end of life, and deceived the Athe¬ 
nians, always addressing them in the language of Demosthenes, 
« What do you wish } What shall I write ? In what can I gratify 
you ?” Gorgias, therefore, displayed his art, and so captivated the 
Athenian people, that they called the dtyi in which he exhibited, 
Festival*, and his periods, Lamp*. Whence Socrates, perceiving 
the people thus deceived, and being able to extend good to all 
youth, framed the design of saving the souls both of the Athenians 
and of Gorgias himself. 'Taking therefore with him CkasrepU* the 
philosopher, who is mentioned by Aristophanes, thsy went to the 
house of Call eles, and there their conference* and investteattoiin 
of theorems took el*** 
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A Dialogue concerning the Chuf Good of Man. The design of 
this dialogue is to discover what is the chief good of wan j &nd in 
order to effect this in the most perfect manner, it is divided into 
twelve parts. In the first part, therefore, Plato proposes the sub¬ 
ject of discussion, via.: mat the good of raan is, and whether 
wisdom or pleasure is more conducive to the attainment of this 
good. In the second part, he explains the condition of a voluptu¬ 
ous life, and also of a life according to wisdom , that it may he seen 
which of the two most contributes to felicity, and also whether 
some third state of life will appear, which is better than either of 
these ; and that, if this should be the case, it may be seen whether 
pleasure or wisdom is more allied to the perfection of this life. In 
the third part be shows how this discussion shordd be conducted, 
and that division and definition should precede demonstration. 
In the fourth he describes the conditions of the good, and show* 
that neither wisdom nor pleasure is the chief good of man, drc. 

The Second Atcihicides. 

A Dialogue concerning Prayer, 'the Second Alcibiades is on a 
subject which ranks among the most important to a rational being, 
for with it is connected piety, which is the summit of virtue. 
Hence as all nations in the infinity of time past have believed in 
the existence of certain divine powers superior to man, who benefi¬ 
cently provide for all inferior natures, and defend them from evil $ 
KO likewise they worshipped these powers by numerous religious 
rites, of which prayer formed no inconsiderable part. The excep¬ 
tions, indeed, to this general belief of mankind are so few that 
they do not deserve to be noticed. For we may say, with the ex¬ 
cellent Maximus Tyrius, that, " if through the whole of time there 
have been two or three atheists, they were grovelling and insensate 
men, whose eyes wandered, whose ears were deceived, whose souls 
were mutilated, a race irrational, barren, and useless, resembling 
a timid lion, an ox without horns, a bird without wings.” All 
others, as well as those engaged in public affairs, as philosophers 
who explored the hidden causes of things, most constantly believed 
that there were gods, viz.: one first ineffable source of all things, 
and a multitude of divine powers proceeding from and united with 
him; and always endeavoured to render these divine natures propi¬ 
tious by sacrifice and prayer. Hence, the Chaldmans among the 
Assyrians, the Brahmins among the Indians, the Druids among 
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the Gauls, the Magi among the Persians, and the tribe of priests 
among the Egyptians, constantly applied themselves to the wor¬ 
ship of divinity, and venerated and adored the gods by various 
sacred ceremonies, and ardent and assiduous prayers. 

The Eatkyplvron. 

A Dialogue concerning Holiness* "We may collect from this dia 
logue and the Gorgias, that holiness, according to Plato, is tha 
part of justice which attributes to divinity that which is his own. 
But as man ia a composite being, and the different part* of his 
composition were produced, according to the Platonic theology, 
from different divinities, perfect piety will consist in consecrating 
to each deity that part of us which he immediately gave. 

Mmo; 

Or, A Dialogue concerning Virtue . The object of this dialogue in 
to inquire into the nature of Virtue in the abstract: to ascertain 
whether it can or can not be taught; and to show that the knowl¬ 
edge we now possess is but the reoollection of what the mind wa* 
conversant with at some former period. On the first of these 
points Plato, as usual, arrives at no conclusion- For Socrates, 
who is merely Plato’s mouth-piece, and not, as many imagine, the 
exponent of Ms own opinion, never pretended to know anything in 
the abstract He was therefore content to show, that for the 
development of virtue, a correct moral conduct, founded on pru¬ 
dence, temperance, and justice, is all that is requisite, 

With regard to the question, whether virtue can or can not bo 
taught, we are told that, as virtue is not a science, it cannot, like a 
science, be made the subject of teaching, and that the virtuous 
person ia such, rather by act of the deity than by any efforts mads 
by man, 

Protagoras ; 

Or, The Sophist. In this dialogue Socrates relates to a friend, 
whose name is not given, a discussion which he just had with Pro¬ 
tagoras, the Sophist, of Abdera. Hippocrates, a young Athenian, 
has roused Socrates very early in the morning, and entreated him 
to accompany him on a ’Heit to Protagoras, who was then at 
Athena, staying at the house of Callias, and whose pupil he was 
anxious to become. On arriving there, they find the sophist afc* 
tended by a crowd of admirers, and moreover Hippias of Elis and 
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F*odious of Coos, surrounded by their respective follower*, After 
Socrates had made known the object of bia visit to Protagoras, 
Cillias proposes that the whole party should sit down and listen 
to the conversation which forms the subject of this dialogue. 


Theages. 


A Dialogue concerning Political Wisdom, In order to andeistand 
the design of this dialogue, it is necessary to observe that wisdom 
is twofold the one absolute, the other conditional. The absolute 
is that which is denominated wisdom simply, and witnout any 
addition j but the conditional is that which is not simply called 
wisdom, hut a certain wisdom. The former of these is defined to 
be knowledge of those things which are the objects of science, and 
the objects of science are things which possess a necessary eternal 
and invariable subsistence; such are those luminous causes and 
principles of things resident in a divine intellect, which Plato 
denominates ideas, and Aristotle things most honourable by nature. 
But conditional wisdom is common to all arts; for the summit or 
perfection of every art b called a certain wisdom. Of sul those 
arts, however, which possess conditional wisdom, the principal is 
political wisdom, to which the rest are mmistrant. This is called 
ns well the political as the royal discipline; of which the subject i» 
a city, the end the common good, and its servants all the arts. 


ImcKcs. 


A Dialogue concerning Fortitude, As Plato had in the Charmides 
discussed the question relating to temperance, one of the cardinal 
virtues, so in the Laches he has taken for his subject another, with 
the view of showing that it is equally difficult to give a definition 
of fortitude. 



A Dialogue on Friendskij). But that we may take a emsory view 
of the contents of the Lysis, in the first place, Socrates reproves 
those who pervert the power of love, and, under the pretext of 
friendship, are nlmervient to base lust. In the second place, he 
admonishcr those who, looking no higher than corporeal beauty, 
think themselves worthy to be beloved for this alone. And, in the 
lust place, he indicates to the sagacious a certain path by which 
friendship may be investigated and discovered. Again, while 
Socrates ironically derides Rippothales and (jtesipbus, he signifies 
that they were captivated by base love. And, while in the& 
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loverra how they should live together, and what kind of attachment 
they should entertain for each other. Having instructed lovers in 
the second part of the dialogue, he instruct# those that are the 
objects of love; and, by a long aeries of induction, teaches that 
wisdom and prudence ought to be explored by friend*, which com¬ 
pose the true beauty of the soul, and not the shadowy form of this 
fleeting body. 

O.hwrmides. 

A Dialogue on Temperance. Plato in. the Cratylus explains .ns 
name of temperance, a« signifying a certain safety and preservation 
of prudence. For he considered all truth as naturally inherent in 
the soul; and that, in consequence of thi# ( , th« soul, by profoundly 
looking into herself, will discover every truth. She r.s, however, 
impeded from this conversion to herself, by an immoderate love of 
body and coporeal natures. Hence temperance is in the first place 
necessary, by which the darkness of perturbation being expelled, 
the intellect becomes more serene, and Is abundantly irradiated 
with the splendor# of divinity. But as Socrates intend* to discourse 
about temperance, he admonishes Charmules to look into himself. 
For a conversion of the soul into herself is the business of this 
virtue. And it ia said in the Timaevj that all our affairs become 
pr osperous from the aoul being in harmony with herself, and in 
concord with respect to the body. The Pythagoreans also assert, 
that if the soul prudently governs not only her own motions, but 
those of the body, length of life will be tire portion of the latter 
and perpetual health Of both. 

Hippim Minor. 

A Dialcym concerning Voluntary and Involuntary Error. In this 
dialogue Hippias the Sophist bears the highest of the two subor¬ 
dinate parts or characters, from him therefore it derives its name; 
and the brevity of it, in comparison with the other between Socrates 
and the same Sophist, has occasioned it to be called The Lesser 
Hippias. The title prefixed to it in all the editions of Plato, which 
Is tM»—Concerning Lying, or Untruth, is apparently defective, 
beeauue it expresses only part of the subject; but this being not 
the proper senae of the word, we have ventured to change the 
title, and to assign such a one a# we think comprehends the whole 
tf the subject, and, In as few words as axe requisite to some degree 
ef etaarmess, shows the nature of it. For 2xi this dialogue Jk 
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argued a point which has been long the subject of much contro¬ 
versy, “ whether error in the will depends on error in judgment." 
Socrates takes the affirmative side of the question, and his end. in 
so doing is to prove the necessity of informing the understanding 
in moral truths, that is, of acquiring moral science; together with 
tae necessity of maintaining the governing part within us in full 
power over that which is inferior, that is, of acquiring habits of 
virtue; through want of which science, and of which power of 
virtue, the philosopher insinuates that man is either led blindly or 
impelled inevitably into evil. 

Euihydemiis. 

A Dialog ue exposing the vain trifling of the Sophists. Plato, having 
proved in the Meuo the impossibility of teaching virtue, in oppoai 
tion to G or gins, who boasted he could do it, has in this dialogue 
shown how equally incompetent were the Sophists of the school* of 
Protagoras and Prodicus to teach any of the arts and sciences, 
which they not only said th ey knew, but the knowledge of which 
they proclaimed they had the power to impart For, like some of 
the schoolmen of the middle ages, they were wont to speak u d* 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliisf with the view of showing, a* 
Horace has recorded, that a Sophist could with equal readme** 
become a cobbler or a king, while to their vaunted universality of 
attainments may be applied the well known lines of Juvenal, in 
§ iii. 73-78, who drew his information partly from personal obser¬ 
vation, and partly probably from the perusal of this dialogue of 
Plato, or the Clouds of Aristophanes; between which there i* a 
curious coincidence, as remarked by Winckelmann in the Prolego¬ 
mena to the Buthydemus, p. vdv. 

In genius quick, of desperate impudence, 

Ready In speeob, and than Isssus dashing 
More torrent-like, what think yon is he f *ay. 

He with himself brings wboinsoe’er you will. 

Grammarian, orator, geometrician, 

Painter, oiled wmtlor, soothsayer, ropo-danoe: 

Physician, conjurer. All thing* he know*, 

With regard to the matter of the dialogue, its object is to show 
that the suhtiltics on which the Sophists relied to prove and to dis¬ 
prove the same proposition, were in their hands only a play upo* 
word*; and that, like all *uch display* of misplaced ingenuity 
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' ‘ i&yy could lead to no practical and useful results on questions rela¬ 
ting to intellectual wisdom or political well-being, on both of which 
conjoined depends the happiness of man. With respect, However, 
to the manner in which the subject is treated, Plato has here, as in 
Hippia* Major, given up occasionally the character of the serious 
philosopher and assumed that of the laughing one. 

Hvpparehm. 

A Dialogue on the Love of Gain . The design of the Hipparchus 
Is to show that all men naturally desire good, since even those who 
wander from it through avarice, wander through a desire of obtain¬ 
ing it, but they err in consequence of mistaking good, whisk is • 
waiei&n, for ultimate good* 3for good '1st twofold, oust Oeteg fch© sxtd, 
1ht§ m subsisting tot the sake of the «radL Hence the possession 
of the former is called oeutihide^ and of tho latter gain. Hence, 
too, gain is the acquisition of that good which contributes to the 
possession of ultimate good. But that which doeo not contribute 
to this, Is neither useful, nor is the acquisition of it gain. The 
desire therefore of gain thus defined, and which ia naturally in¬ 
herent in all men, is laudable, but the false opinion is to be repro¬ 
bated, .which, while it is ignorant of the truly useful and lucrative, 
distorts to things adverse the natural appetite of man. 

The liivals. 

A Dialogue conceding Philosophy. The title of the dialogue is 
generally “Lovers;” and so it is quoted by Olympiodorufl But 
JVoclus calls it “ The Riv al Lovers f and this is the name it might 
to bear, as shown by the testimony of competent witnesses, pro 
duoed by Menage on Diog. 4. iii. 6, and his decision has been 
adopted by all subsequent scholars, i he object of the dialogue is 
to show, that they, who profess to know just so much of difficult 
arts and sciences as is suited to a person of liberal education, 
possess that very kind of knowledge, which to all practical pur¬ 
poses is perfectly useless. 

Mmexmus ; 

Or, An Oration, it praise of those Athenian* who died in the service 
of their Country. The subject of this Oration is the commemora¬ 
tion of all those Athenians, who, from the beginning of the com 
monwealth to the time of Plato, had died in the sendee of their 
oour.try; a subject that takes in so considerable a portion of the 
history of Athens that I rather choose to refer the reader to those 
& 
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authors who have treated at large of the transactions of that state, 
than to set down the several events here alluded to in notes, whack 
would soon swell to a bulk much larger than the Oration itself, 

OUtopho. 

An Exhortatory Dialogue* This dialogue contains a summary <»* 
the leading doctrines promulgated by Socrates, the greater part of 
which have formed the subject of separate dialogues by Plato and 
Others. Its commencement alone has been preserved; for the 
remainder was probably lost by its having been written at the end 
of the Codex Archetypus, that contained the rest of the existing 
dialogues of Plato ; for it would thus be exposed to the greatest 
chance of suffering from damp and the other accidents to which 
hooka are liable in the lapse of years. I say the Codex Archetypus, 
because it is evident that all the MSS. that have been .hitherto col¬ 
lated, are to be traced to such an original, of which the one used 
by Ficmus was in a more complete state than any that have been 
examined by Bekker and others, as may be seen from notes append¬ 
ed to the dialogue. 
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A Dialogue concerning Poetry As regards the object of the dia¬ 
logue, it may be briefly stated that it is intended to prove, that as 
a poet is bom and not made, so is a poet’s interpreter—for partly 
such was the Rhapsodist of old—and all that which art can do is t« 
slightly improve the talents, given by what Plato calls u a divine 
allotment..** 

OrxBtybus. 

A Dialogue on the Rectitude of Name*. Plato haling on various 
occasions, and especially in the Sophist and Statesman, applied some 
of the phenomena of language to the illustration of his argument 
on questions relating to Dialectics, and Moral and Political Philo¬ 
sophy, has in this dialogue entered more at length on so much of 
the same subject as ?.« connected with the origin of words in the 
ease of persons, acts, and things. 

To this step he was probably led by finding that the Sophists, 
whom he every where opposes with reason and ridicule united, and 
whom he hunted down with all the ardour of a philosophical Nimrod, 
were generally the follower* of the school of Parmenides or Hera- 
eSltus. Of these, the former asserted that all the phenomena of 
«**d«fc*nce could be explained on the principle that all things aro 
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ever at rest; the latter on the contrary principle, that every thing 
i« in motion. To prove then that both were equally wrong, Plat* 
has recourse to the phenomena of language* For as they formed 
a part of things In existence, the supporters of those theories ought 
to be able to explain why certain names were given to certain per¬ 
sons, acta, and things. And so, it would seem, Protagoras did In 
reality attempt to do in that part of his work under the title of 
Truth. 

[Uplnomis / 

Or, The Philosopher. Although this dialogue is called the Eplno- 
mis, which might be rendered into English by ^ A Sequel to the 
Laws,” yet it contains not a single hint for an enactment of any 
kind. It is in fact little more than a homily, written for the moat 
part on the Laws. 

EJryxeas. 

A Dialogue on Wealth. As regards the subject of this dialogue, 
it is intended to piove that it is the wise alone that axe really the 
wealthy. 

4 xiochus. 

A Diawi/ue on Death. This dialogue ha* been so great a favourite 
with scholars of different countries, that twelve translations hare 
been made of it into Latin, four into German, and two into French. 
For though Cousin asserts that his own is the only French version, 
yet he might have known from Fabriciue and Fischer, that Dolet 
had preceded him in 1644; whose tiny volume, that contain* a 
translation likewise of Hipparchus, is so scarce, that no copy of it 
Is to be found in the National Library at Paris, as ia stated dis¬ 
tinctly in a modem reprint of it; nor ia it mentioned, I may add, 
in the different Catalogues of the British Museum. 

t <n Virtue. 

This dialogue is little more than two portions of the Meno. It ha* 
been considered spurious by some of the best critics. 

On Justice. 

This dialogue was in existence in the time of Trasylius, from whose* 
Diogenes Laertius drew the greater part of hi* ^formation rela¬ 
ting to the Platonic and pseudo-Platonic writings. Like the 
cwding dialogue, it if considered spurious 





A Dialogue upon takmg Counsel With regard to the subject mat 
ter of the dialogue, it may be expressed in the words of Xenophon 
iu Cyrop, 1. 6, 46* that “ the wisdom of man no more knows how to 
choose what is best, than if a person were to do whatever might 
arise from the throw of a die.” 

Demodocm. 

A Discourse. 

Definitions 

Of Terms used by Plato . 

Timanis the Docrian , 

On the Soul of the World and Nature. Of this short treatise, re¬ 
lating to the Cosmogony according to the Pythagorean theory, the 
authorship used to be attributed to Timams the Locrian, and until 
Meiners adduced arguments to show that the work was the produc¬ 
tion of a more modern writer. The genuine writings of the Locrian 
philsopher had so completely disappeared before the time of Aris¬ 
totle, that he seems to have known nothing about them, as may he 
inferred from what he says in Metaphysics, 1. 6. p. 649, B. 

Thirteen Epistles. 

Namely, —six to Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse; one to Hermias 
Erastus and Corsicus; two to the kindred and friends of Dion; 
two to Archytas of Tarentium; one to Axertodorus, and one to 
Laodumas. 

For the benefit of those who would consult the irritings of 
Plato with advantage v the following authors are named 
as mitahle adjuncts. 

Mogenes Laertius^ The life of Plato by.— Heaychive, The Life of 
Plato by.— Olympiodonts, The Life of Plato by.— Pension, Arch- 
bishop , The Life of Plato by.— Stanley, Thomas, The Life of Plato 
bj.—Tensieman, G. W The Life of Plato by.—(Sec Edwards and 
Park’s Selections from German Literature. Andover, 1839.) 
Alginous. An Introduction to the Doctrines of Plato.— Albinos 
An Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato.— Apuleius, on the Doo- 
trinrs of Pla*o. Gray, Thomas .—Some Account of the Dialogues 








and Epistles of Plato. ifa«/W^.-~Preface to the Writings oi 
Plato* Sydenham Floyer .—A General View of the Writings of 
Plato, Taylor , T/wma 3 .—Bemarka on the Works of, and Infcr<?> 
ductions to the various Dialogues of Plato. 


Ot'a/wfordy Charles. 


A Dissertation on the Phcedon of FUto j or, Dialogue of the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul, with some observations on the writings of 
that philosopher. To which la annexed a Psychology; or, An 
abstract investigation of the Nature of the Soul; in which the 
opinions of all the celebrated metaphysician* on that subject are 
discussed. 8vo, pp. 321. London, 1774. 


Remark# 

On the Life and Writing, of Plato. With answers to the principal 
objections against him; and a general view of his Dialogue*. 
8vo, pp. 320. Edinburgh, 1750. 


Oaleeley, Frederick 

Remarks upon Aristotelian and Platonic Ethics, as a branch of 
the studies pursued in the University of Oxford. Svo, pp. 8A 
Oxford, 1837. 


Plato, 


The Mysticism of, or Sincerity resting upon Reality. 8ro, pp. UL 
London, 1832. 


Potter , John Phillips. 

Characteristics of the Greek Philosophers SacraUe and Plat* 
12mo, pp. 232. London, 1825. 

Smith, William. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. Sat 
article I’iaio. 3 vols. royal 8vo. London, 1849. 

Tiedema'vn, D 


Dialogornm Platonis Arguments exposita et Illustrate. 3vo, 
382. Biponti, 1786. 


LerwuG, Id, 

4. Biographical History of Philosophy. 4 vola. 12mo, London, 1843 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Socrates, in "his Apology and in 'his Onto, toache# 
us how we ought to form our lives; and here he in¬ 
structs us how to die, and what thoughts to entertain 
at the hour of death. By explaining his own views 
and designs, which were the spring of all his actions, 
he furnishes us with a proof of the most important 
of all truths, and of that which ought to regulate our 
life. For the immortality of the soul is a point of 
such importance, that it includes all the tnuths of 
religion, and all the motives that ought to excite and 
direct us. So that our first duty is to satisfy ourselves 
on this point; self-love and mere human interest 
ought to spur us up to understand it; not to speak, 
that there is not a more fatal condition than to be 
ignorant of the nature of death, which appears as 
terrible as unavoidable. For, according to the notion 
we have of it, wo may draw consequences directly 
opposite, for managing the conduct of our lives and 
the choice of our pleasures, Socrates spends the last 
day of his life in discoursing with his friends upon 
this great subject He unfolds all the reasons that 
require the belief of the immortality of the soul, and 
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refutes all the objections they moved to the contrary, 
Which are the very same that are made use of at this 
day. He demonstrates the hope they ought to have 
of a happier life and lays before them all that this 
blessed hope requires to make it solid and lasting, to 
prevent their being deluded by a vain hope; and, 
after all, meeting with the punishment allotted to 
the wicked instead of the rewards provided for the 
good. 

This conference was occasioned by a truth that waa 
casually started, viz.: that a true philosopher ought 
to desire to die, and to endeavour it. This position, 
taken literally, seemed to insinuate that a philosopher 
might lay violent hands on himself. But Socrates 
makes it out that there is nothing more unjust; and 
that for so much as man is God’s creature and 
property, he ought not to remove out of this life 
without his orders. What should it be then that 
made the philosopher have such a love of death ? 
(It could be nothing but the hope of the good things 
he expected in another life.) What is the ground of 
this hope? Here we are presented with the grounds 
assigned by a heathen philosopher, viz.: man is bom 
tr know the truth, but he can never attain to a perfect 
knowledge of it in this life, by reason that his body 
is an obstacle. Perfect knowledge is reserved for the 
life to come. 

Then the soul must be immortal, since after death 
it >perates and knows. As for man’s being bom for 
the knowledge of truth, that cannot be called in 
question, since ho was bom to know God From 






thence it follows, that a true philosopher hates and 
contemns his body, which stands in the way of his 
anion to God; that he wishes to be rid of it, and 
looks upon death as a passage to a better life. This 
solid hope gives being to that true temperance and 
valour which is the lot of true philosophers; for other 
men are only valiant through fear, and temperate 
through intemperance; their virtue is only a slave 
to vice. 

They object to Socrates, that the soul is nothing 
but a vapour, that vanishes and disperses itself at 
death. Socrates combats that opinion with one that 
has a great deal of strength in his mouth, but becomes 
much stronger when supported by the true religion, 
which alone can set it in its full light. The argument 
is this: in nature, contraries produce their opposites; 
so that death, being an operation of nature, ought to 
produce life, that being its contrary; and by conse¬ 
quence, the death must be bom again. The soul, 
then, is net dead, since it must revive the body. 

Before we proceed farther, it is fit to take notice of 
an error that is couched under this principle, which 
only the Christian religion can at once discover and 
refute; this is what Socrates and all other philoso¬ 
phers are infinitely mistaken in—making death a 
natural thing, there is nothing more false. .Death is 
so for from being natural, that nature abhors it; and 
it was far from the design of God in the state in 
which man was first created. For he created him 
holy, innocent, and by consequence immortal; it waa 
only sin that brought death into the world. But this 
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fatal league betwixt sin and death could not triumph 
over the designs of God, who had created man for 
immortality. He knew how to snatch the victory 
out of their hands, by bringing man to life again, 
even in the shades and horrors of death itself. Thus 
shall the dead revive at the resurrection, pursuant to 
the doctrine of the Christians, which teaches that 
death must give up those it has swallowed down. 
So that the principle which Socrates did not fully 
comprehend, is an unshaken truth, which bears the 
marks of the ancient tradition that the heathens had 
altered and corrupted. 

Another argument alleged by Socrates as a proof 
of the immortality of the soul, is that of remem¬ 
brance ; which likewise bears the marks of that 
ancient tradition corrupted by the heathens. To 
find out the truth couched under this argument, I 
advance the following conjectures. 

It seems the philosophers grounded this opinion 
of remembrance upon some texts of the Prophets 
that they did not well understand; such as that of 
Jeremiah, “ Before I formed thee in the belly, I knew 
theeand perhaps their opinion was fortified by the 
ideas and instinct we have for several things that 
were never learned in this world. In short, we meet 
with unquestionable marks of certain resentments 
that revive some lights within our minds, or the 
remains of a past grandeur that we have lost by sin. 
And from whence do these proceed? that inexplica¬ 
ble cipher has no other key but the knowledge of 
original sin. Our soul was created so as to be 
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adorned with all manner of knowledge suitable to 
its nature, and now is sensible of its being deprived 
of the same. The philosophers felt this misery, and 
were not admitted to know the true cause; in ordei 
to unriddle the mystery, they invented this creation 
of souls before the body, and a remembrance that 
is the consequence thereof. But we, who are guided 
by a surer light, know that if man were not degen¬ 
erated he would still enjoy the full knowledge of the 
truths he formerly knew; and if he had never been 
any other than corrupted, he would have had no idea 
of these truths. This unties the knot. Man had 
knowledge before he was corrupted, and after his 
corruption forgot it. He can recover nothing but 
confused ideas, and stands in need of a new light to 
illuminate them. No human reason could have 
fathomed this. It faintly unravelled part of the my s¬ 
tery, as well as it could, and the explication it gave 
discovers some footsteps of the ancient truth; for it 
points both to the first state of happiness and know¬ 
ledge, and tc the second of misery and obscurity. 
Thus may we make a useful application of the doc¬ 
trine of remembrance, and the errors of philosophers 
may oftentimes serve to establish the most incompre¬ 
hensible truths of the Christian religion, and show 
that the heathens did not want traditions relating to 
them. 

Another argument is taken from the nature of the 
soul Destruction reaches only compound bodies: 
but we may clearly perceive that the soul is simple 
and immaterial, and bear* a resemblance of some- 
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sg divine, immortal and intelligent; for it em¬ 
braces the pure essence of things; it measures all by 
ideas, which are eternal patterns, and unites itself to 
them when the body does not hinder it; so that it is 
spiritual, indissoluble, and consequently immortal, as 
being not capable of dissolution by any other means 
than the will of him who created it. 

Notwithstanding the force of these proofs, and 
their tendency to keep up this hope in the soul, 
Socrates and his friends own , 1 that it is almost im 
possible to ward off’ doubts and uncertainties, for oui 
reason is too weak and degenerate to arrive at the 
full knowledge of truth in this world. So that it is a 
wise man’s business to choose from amongst those 
arguments of the philosophers for the immortality 
of the soul, that which to him seems best and most 
forcible, ahd capable to conduct him safely through 
the dangerous shelves of this life, till he obtains a 
full assurance either of some promise, or by some 
divine revelation; for that is the only vessel that is 
secure from danger. By this the most refined pa¬ 
ganism pays homage to the Christian religion, and 
all colour or excuse for incredulity is taken off; for 
the Christian religion affords promises, revelations, 
and, which is yet more considerable, the accomplish¬ 
ment of them. 

They move two objections to Socrates: one, that 
the soul is only the harmony resulting from the just 
proportion of the qualities of the body; the other, 
that though the soul be more durable than the body, 
yet it dies at last, after having made use of several 





bodies; just as a man dies after lie lias worn several 
suits of clothes. 

Socrates, before he makes any answer, stops a little 
and deplores the misfortune of man, who, by hearing 
the disputes of the ignorant that contradict every¬ 
thing, persuade themselves that there is no such 
thing as clear, solid, and sensible reason; but that 
everything is uncertain. Like as those who, being 
cheated by men, become men-haters^ so they, being 
imposed upon by arguments, become haters of reason; 
that is, they take up an absolute hatred against all 
reason in general, and will not hear any argument 
Socrates makes out the injustice of this procedure. 
He shows that when two things are equally uncer¬ 
tain, wisdom directs us to choose that which is most 
advantageous with the least danger. Now, beyond 
all dispute, such is the immortality of the soul, and 
therefore it ought to be embraced. For if this 
opinion prove true after our death, are we not con¬ 
siderable gainers? and if it prove false, what do we 
lose ? 

Then he attacks that objection which represents 
the soul as a harmony, and refutes it by solid and 
convincing arguments, which at the same time prove 
the immortality of the soul. 

His arguments are these: harmony always depends 
upon the parts that conspire together, and is never 
opposite to them; but the soul has no dependence 
upon the body, and always stands on the opposite 
side. Harmony admits of less and more, but the soul 
does not; from whence it would follow that all soulai 








should bo equal, that none of them are vicious, and 
that the souls of beasts are equally good, and of the 
same nature with those of men, which is contrary to 
all reason. 

In music, the body commands the harmony; but 
in nature, the soul commands the body. In music, 
the harmony can never give a sound contrary to the 
particular sounds of the parts that bend or unbend, 
or move; but in nature, the soul baa a contrary 
sound to that of the body; it attacks all passions and 
desires; it checks, curbs, and punishes the body; so 
that it must needs he of a very different and opposite 
nature; which proves its spirituality and divinity. 
For nothing but what is spiritual and di vine can be 
wholly opposite to what is material and earthly. 

The second objection was: That the soul might 
outlive the body, yet that does not conclude its im¬ 
mortality ; since we know nothing to the contrary, 
but that it dies at last, after having animated the 
body several times. 

In answer to this objection, Socrates says we must 
trace the first original of the being and corruption of 
entities. If that be once agreed upon, we shall find 
no difficulty in determining what things are cor¬ 
ruptible and what not. But what path shall we 
follow in this inquiry ? must it be that of physics ? 
These physics are so uncertain, that, instead of being 
instructive, they only blind and mislead us. This he 
makes out from his own experience, so that there is 
a necessity of going beyond this science, and having 
recourse to metaphysics, which alone can afford u* 





ae certain kno wledge of the reasons and causes of 
beings, and of that which constitutes their essences. 
For effects may be discovered by their causes; but 
the causes can never be known by their effect^. And 
upon this account we must have recourse to the 
divine knowledge, which Anaxagoras was so sensible 
of that he ushered in his treatise of Physics by this 
great principle, that knowledge is the cause of being. 

But, instead of keeping up to that principle, he fell 
in again with that of second causes, and by that 
means deceived the expectations of his hearers. 

In order to make out the immortality of the soul, 
we must correct this order of A naxagoras, and sound 
to the bottom of the above-mentioned principle; 
which, if we do, we shall be satisfied that God 
placed every thing in the most convenient state. 
.Now this best and most suitable state must be the 
object of our inquiry, to which purpose we must 
know wherein the particular good of every particular 
thing consists, and what the general good of all things 
is. This discovery will make out the immortality of 
the soul. 

In this view Socrates raises his thoughts to imma¬ 
terial qualities and eternal ideas; that is, he affirms 
that there is something that is in itself good, fine, 
just, and great, which is the first caw:e; an d that all 
things ie this world that are good, fine, just, or great, 
are only such by the communication of that first 
cause, since there is no other cause of the existence 
of things but the participation of the essence proper 
to each subject 
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I'liis participation is so contrived, that contraries 
are never found in the same subject. From which 
principle it follows by a necessary consequence, that 
the soul, which gives life to the body, not as an acci¬ 
dental form that adheres to it, but as a substantial 
form, subsisting in itself, and living formally by 
itself, as the corporeal idea, and effectually enliven¬ 
ing the body, can never be subject to death, that 
being the opposite to life; and that the soul, being 
incapable of dy ing, cannot be worsted by any attack 
of this enemy, and is in effect imperishable, like the 
immaterial qualities, justice, fortitude, and temper¬ 
ance; but with this difference, that these immaterial 
qualities subsist independently and of themselves, as 
being the same thing with God himself ; whereas the 
soul is a created being, that may be dissolved by the 
will of its Creator. In a word, the soul stands in the 
same relation to the life of the body, that the idea of 
G od does to the soul. 

The only objection they could invent upon this 
head, was, that the greatness of the subject, and 
man’s natural infirmity, are the two sources of man’s 
distrust and incredulity upon this head. W hereupon 
Socrates endeavours to dry up these two sources. 

He attacks their distrust, by showing that the 
opinion of the soul's immortality suits ah the ideas 
of God. For by this mortality, virtue would be pre¬ 
judicial to men of probity, and vice beneficial to the 
wicked, which cannot be imagined. So that there is 
a necessity of another life for rewarding the good and 
punishing the bad. And the soul, being immortal. 
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crimes along with it into the other world its good 
and bad actions, its virtues and vices, which are the 
occasion of its eternal happiness or misery. From 
whence, by a necessary consequence, we may gather 
what care we ought to take of it in this life. 

To put a stop to the torrent of incredulity, he has 
recourse to two things, which naturally demand a 
great deference from man, and cannot be denied 
without a visible authority. The first is, the cer¬ 
emonies and sacrifices of religion itself, which axe 
only representations of what would be put in execu¬ 
tion in hell. The other is the authority of antiquity, 
which maintained the immortality of the soul; in 
pursuit of which, he mentions some ancient traditions 
that point to the truth published by Moses and the 
prophets, notwithstanding the fables that overwhelm 
them. Thus we see a Greek philosopher, and no 
Christian, supplies the want of proofj which is too 
natural to man, and silences the most obstinate pre¬ 
judices by having recourse to the oracles of God, 
which they were in some measure acquainted with; 
and by so doing, makes answer to Simmias, who had 
objected that the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul stood in need of some promise or divine revela¬ 
tion to procure its reception. Though some blinded 
Christians reject the authority of our Holy Writ, and 
refuse to submit to it, yet we see the good Socrates 
had so much light as to make use of it to support his 
faith, if I may so speak, and to strengthen this sweet 
hope of a blessed eternity. He shows that he knew 
how to distinguish the fabulous part of tradition from 





wie truth, and affirms nothing but what is conformable 
to the Scriptures, particularly the last judgment of the 
good and the bad; necessary purgation of those who 
depart this life under a load of sin; the eternal tor¬ 
ments of those who committed mortal sins in this 
life; the pardon of venial sins after satisfaction and 
repentance; the happiness of those who during the 
whole course of their lives renounced the pleasures 
of the body, and only courted the pleasure of true 
knowledge, that is, the knowledge of God; and 
beautified their souls with proper ornaments, such as 
temperance, justice, fortitude, liberty, and truth. He 
does not joke upon the groundless Metempsychosis, 
or return of souls to animate bodies in this life; but 
speaks seriously, and shows that after death all is 
over; the wicked are thrown forever into the bot¬ 
tomless abyss, and the righteous conveyed to the 
mansions of the blessed. Those who are neither 
righteous nor wicked, but commit sins in this life 
which they always repented of, are committed to 
places of torment till they are sufficiently purified. _ 
When Socrates made an end of his discourse, hia 
friends asked what orders he would give concerning 
hia affairs. The only orders I give, replied he, is to 
take care of yourselves, and to make yourselves as 
like to God as possible. Then they asked him liow 
he would be interred? This question offended him. 
He would not have himself confounded with hia 
corpse, which was only to be interred. And though 
the expression seems to import little, he showed that 






such false expressions gave very dangerous wounds 
to t he souls of men. 

He goes and bathes; his wife and children are 
brought to him; he talks to them a minute, and then 
dismisses them. Upon his coming out of the bath, 
the cup is presented to him. He takes it, collects his 
thoughts within hipaself, prays, and drinks it off with 
an admirable tranquillity of mind. Finding that he 
approaches his end, he gives them to know that he 
resigned his soul into the hands of him who gave it, 
and of the true physician who was coming to heal it. 
This was the exit of Socrates. Paganism never af-. 
forded such an admirable example; and yet a certain 
modern author is so ignorant of its beauty, that he 
places it infinitely below that of Petronius, the famous 
disciple of Epicurus. He did not employ the last 
hours of his life, says that author, in discoursing on 
the immortality of the soul, but chose a more pleasant 
death in imitating the sweetness of the swan, and 
causing some agreeable and touching verses to bo 
recited to him. This was a fine imitation; it seems 
Petronius sung what they read to him. But this was 
not all. Nevertheless, continues he, he reserved some 
minutes for thinking of his affairs, and distributed 
rewards to some of his slaves and punished others. 
Let them talk of Socrates, says he, and boast of his 
constancy and bravery in drinking up the poison! 
Petronius is not behind him; nay, he is justly entitled 
to a preference upon the score of his forsaking a life 
infinitely more delightful than that of the sage of 
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Greece; and that, too, with the same tranquillity of 
mind and evenness of temper. 

We have no need of long dissertations to make out 
the vavst difference between the death of Socrates and 
that of this Epicurean, whom Tacitus himself not* 
withstanding his paganism, did not dare to applaud. 
On one side we are presented with the view of a man 
that spent his last moments in making his friends 
better; recommending to them the hope of a blessed 
eternity, and showing what that hope requires of 
them; a man that died with his eyes intent upon 
Ged, praying to him and blessing him, without any 
reflections upon his enemies who condemned him so 
unjustly. On the other side, we meet with a volup¬ 
tuous person, in whom all sentiments of 'virtue are 
quite extinguished; who, to be rid of his own fears, 
occasioned hia own death; and in his exit would 
admit of no other entertainment but agreeable poems 
and pleasant verses; who spent the last moments of 
his time in rewarding those of his slaves who doubt¬ 
less had been the ministers and accomplices of his 
sensualities, and seeing those punished who perhaps 
had shown an aversion to his vices. A good death 
ought to be ushered by a good life. Now, a life spent 
in vice, effeminacy and debauchery, is much short of 
one entirely taken up in the exercise of virtue, and 
the solid pleasure of true knowledge and adorned 
with the venerable ornaments of temperance, justice, 
fortitude, liberty, and truth. One of Socrates’ dying 
words was, that those who entertained bad discourses 
upon death, wounded the soul very dangerously; 
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and what would not he have said of those who 
scruple not to write them ? 

But it is probable this author did not foresee the 
consequences of this unjust preference. He wrote 
like a man of this world, that never knew Socrates. 
Had he known him, he would certainly have formed 
a juster judgment; and, in like manner, if he had 
known Seneca or Plutarch, he would not have 
equalled or preferred Petronius to them. Had he 
made the best use of his understanding, he would 
have seen reasons to doubt, that the Petronius now 
read is the Petronius of Tacitus, whose death he so 
much admires; and would have met with some just 
objections, which at least gave occasion to suspect its 
being spurious. But to return to Socrates. 

His doctrine of death’s being no affliction, but, on 
the contrary, a passage to a happier life, made con¬ 
siderable progress. Some philosophers gave such 
lively demonstrations of it in their lectures, that the 
greatest part of their disciples laid violent bands on 
themselves in order to overtake that happier life. 
Ptolemasus Philadelphia prohibited Hegisias of 
Gyrene to teach it in his school, for fear of de- 
peopling his kingdom; and the poets of that princes 
court, siding with him, as they commonly do, use all 
meaus to decry that doctrine and those who were pre¬ 
vailed upon to embrace it. ft was their pernicious 
complaisance that occasioned what we now read in 
Callimachus against the immortality of the soul; 
and, above all, that famous epigram Cicero alleges 
to have been written against Cleombrotus of Am- 




brack, but was certainly designed likewise against 
Plato. It is to this purpose: Cleombrotus of Am 
brack, having paid his last compliment to the sun, 
threw himself headlong from the top of a tower into 
hell; not that he had done any thing worthy of 
death, but only had read Plato’s Treatise on the 
Immortality of the Soul. 

But, after all, it redounds to the glory of Socrates 
and Plato, and the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, that none but such enemies as those oppose it 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


CHASJ^CfyiJJi^Ctf TBOS DIALOGUE. 

Moderates, Pfi&do, Socrates, Apollodorus, <5<&#, Simmias, OrU «t 
the Officer of the Prison. 


1. Echecrates— Were you in personal attend- . 
ance, Phado, upon Socrates, on that day in which he 
drank the hemlock in prison, or did you hear of the 
matter from another? 

P it wo o— I was there myself, Echecratea 

Echecra jtss—W hat was the p urport of his conver¬ 
sation before he died, and what was the manner of his 
death ?—for I should be glad to hear, since none of 
the citizens of Phlius at all frequent Athens at 
present, nor has any foreigner arrived here from 
thence, for a long time, who could give any more 
distinct account than that he died from the draught 
of poison, but of the attendant circumstances he could 
say nothing. 

PniEDO— Did you not hear of the trial either how 
it proceeded? 

Echecratbs— Yes; one brought me intelligence 
of this, and I am surprised that as it terminated some 
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time since, lie appears to have died so long subse¬ 
quent to it. How did this happen, .Phsedo? 

Phjedo—O wing to accident, Eohecrates - , for the 
poop of the vessel which the Athenians are accus¬ 
tomed to send to Delos chanced to be crowned upon 
the day preceding the trial. 

Euhecrates —-What does this vessel mean ? 

Phjedo —It is the same, as the Athenians say, in 
which Theseus once set out with fourteen in the 
flower of youth, for Crete, whom he managed to 
preserve, and was also saved himself. They made a 
vow, it is said, to Apollo upon that occasion, that in 
event of their preservation they would dispatch a 
solemn deputation to Delos, which, ever since then, 
up to the present time, they send out yearly in honour 
of the god. When they commence the celebration 
ol this ceremony then, the usage is, during the in¬ 
terval between the arrival of the vessel at Delos, 
and its return hither, to purify the city and to allow 
no public execution ; but this interval is at times of 
some duration, when the winds are unfavourable. 
The commencement of the embassy is notified by the 
priest of Apollo crowning the poop of the ship, and 
this happened, as I mentioned, on the day preceding 
the trial On this account Socrates had a long in- 
ter /nl in prison, between the trial and his death. 

2. Echecrates —But, Pluedo, what were the par¬ 
ticulars of his decease? What was said, and done, 
and which of his intimates were present with him? 
Qi did the Eleven prevent their attendance, and did 
he die forsaken by his friends? 








PH4&0O—By no means; there were some, indeed 
several, present. 

Ech ecrates —Be pleased nowto give me the most 
distinct possible account of each particular, unless you 
have some business on hands. 

Pbukdo—I am quite at leis ire, and shall endea 
vour to tell you all, foT to call Socrates to mind, 
whether speaking myself or listening to another, is 
ever most delightful to me. 

Echeckates —Even such as yourself, Phsedo, have 
you to listen to you; but try, with all possible ac¬ 
curacy, to enumerate to me everything. 

Pile do —In truth I was strangely affected upon 
my arrival. No feeling of compassion struck me, as 
one who stood by to witness the last moments of a 
dearly familiar friend, for the man appeared to mo, 
Echccrates, at perfect ease, both in his manner and 
discourse, with such an intrepid and noble bearing he 
met his death; so much so, that it struck me he was 
not descending to the Shades but by divine direction, 
and that he, if ever there were one, should be blest 
in his arrival there. For this reason I was not moved, 
in any degree, to the compassion which would be 
natural to one present at a scene so sorrowful, nor yet 
did I experience the pleasure, as when we were eir 
gaged, according to our custom, in philosophical 
pursuits, although our discourse partook of some such 
character, but an altogether unaccountable affection 
seized me, and a species of unusual, mixed feeling, 
compounded alike of pleasure and of pain, upon 
reflecting how very soon he was about to die. And 
3 * 





all preseat were almost similarly disposed, now in¬ 
deed smiling, and again in tears, but one especially 
amongst us, Apollodorus; you doubtless know the 
man and his character. 

Echecrates— How should I not ? 

PiUEDO—He indeed resigned himself entirely to 
these emotions, and the rest, with myself, were 
perturbed al ike. 

Echeorates —But who besides were present, 
Pkaido? 

Piledo—O f our countrymen this Apollodorus was 
present, Critobulus and his father Orito; besides Her- 
mogenes and Epigen.es, jEschines and Antisthenes. 
There were also Ctesippus of the Paianiam tribe, 
Menexenus, and some others of our countrymen; 
but Plato, I believe, was ill. 

Echecbates—W ere any strangers present? 

Phjedo—Y es'; Simmias of Thebes, Cebea and 
Phffldondes, and from Megara, Euclides and Terp- 
aion. 

Eohecbates— Tell me: Were Aristippus and 
Cleombrotus there ? 

Phjedo —No truly; they were said to be in 
JSgina. 

Echecrates —Was any one else present? 

Pha8T>o —I believe those whom I mentioned were 
almost all that were present. 

Echecrates— Well now; what was the subject of 
your conversation ? 

Prasdo—I shall endeavour to narrate to you every 
thing from the commencement. We were constantly 
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ie habit, both the rest and myself, of visiting 
Socrates on the preceding clays; assembling together 
at the tribunal where the trial took place, for it was 
contiguous to the prison, we used to wait every day 
until the prison was opened, conversing with each 
idler, for it was not opened very early; but as soon 
m it was so we went in to Socrates and generally 
passed the day with him. Upon that occasion we 
assembled at an earlier hour, because on the preceding 
day, when we were going out of the prison, we un¬ 
derstood that the vessel had arrived from Delos, upon 
which we agreed to return as early as possible on the 
following day to the usual place. We did so; and 
the gaoler who used to admit us, coming out, re¬ 
quested us to wait and not seek for admission until 
lie should direct; “For,” said he, “the Eleven are 
unbinding Socrates, and acquainting him that he 
must die to-day.” But after a little time he returned 
and desired os to enter. 

When we had come in we found Socrates just un 
fettered, and Xantippe—you know her—sitting beside 
him with his little son. As soon as she observed us 
she wept aloud, and expressed herself in the custom¬ 
ary manner of her sex, saying, u Socrates, now for 
1 the last rime your friends converse with you and you 
with them.” Upon which Socrates, looking at Crito, 
said, “ Crito, let some one conduct her home.” And 
some of Crito’s retinue led her away weeping and 
lamenting bitterly. 

But Socrates sitting up in the bed, bended his leg 
and rubbed it with his hands, and while doing so, 
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ed, "How strange, my friends, this thing ap 
pears to be which mankind calls pleasure, and how 
wonderful it is disposed towards that which seems to 
be its opposite, pain; since they are i.ot inclined both 
to befall a man at once, but should any pursue and 
attain the one, he is almost invariubly compelled to 
admit the other, as if they being two were connected 
t by one head. And it seems to me that if JSsop had 
turned his mind to this he would have composed a 
fable to the effect that the deity being anxious to 
reconcile those contending principles, when he failed 
in the attempt, joined their heads together, so that 
whomsoever the one should visit the other arrives 
with immediately after. Even so it appears to me, 
since I suffered pain in my leg before by reason of 
the chain, but pleasure seems to have followed in 
succession now.” 

4. Upon this Cebes rejoined, “By Jove, Socrates, 
you have done well to remind me, for several others 
have asked me already, and Evenus very lately, res¬ 
pecting the poems you have composed, your versi fica¬ 
tion of JEsop’s Fables, and the hymn to Apollo, with 
what object you wrote them after you had come here, 
having never executed anything of the kind before. 
If you are at all concerned then in my being enabled 
to give Evenus an answer when he questions me 
again, for I know well he will do so, tell me what I 
am to say.” Socrates replied, •' Tell him the truth, 
Cebes, that I did not write them with a view to any 
competition with him, or his productions, for this I 
knew should not be any easy task, but investigating 






the purport of certain dreams, and acquitting my con¬ 
science if this perchance were a branch of the liberal 
arte which they enjoined me to attend to. But the 
dreams were of the following character : the same 
vision came repeatedly during the course of my past 
life, appearing at various times under various forms, 
but always with the same injunction, “Socrates, 
adopt and cultivate the liberal arts.” And 1 indeed 
imagined that it was animating and encouraging me, 
aa those who cheer on racers at the games, to continue 
the pursuit in which I had been previously engaged ; 
and that in like manner the vision urged upon me 
the course in which I was engaged; that is, the study 
of the liberal arte, since philosophy indeed is the 
most refined of the liberal arte, and I was intently 
occupied in this. But now, when the trial was over, 
and the festival of the deity was delaying my death, 
I thought that in case the vision had intended by 
its frequent injunctions the composition of popular 
poetry, I should not disobey but. attempt it. Fori 
deemed it was safer not to depart from hence before 
I had acquitted my conscience in the composition of 
aome poems in obedience to the dream. Consequently, 
I first composed one on the deity whose festival was 
at hand; but after this token of respect to the god, 
with the impression that it became a poet, if he as¬ 
pired to the name, to write fictions and not time nar¬ 
ratives, besides my not being skilled in the fabulous, 
X, upon this account, turned into verse the first which 
occurred of those fables of riEsop which X remem¬ 
bered and was well acquai nted wi th. 





him health and strength, and say, that if he is wise, 
he will follow me; but I depart aa it appears this 
day, for the Athenians ordain it so.” Upon this 
Simmias replied, “ What is this, Socrates, which yon 
enjoin upon Even us? I have often met the man 
before now, and from my general conception of his 
character he certainly will not willingly take your 


advice.” 
philosopher?’ 


••“But,” said Socrates, “is not Evenus a 


“To me he seems so,” answered Sim- 
mias. “ Therefore,” said he, “ both Evenus shall be 
willing, and every one who participates worthily in 
this study of philosophy ; he shall not certainly, 
however, lay violent hands upon himself, for this, as 


His said' is not to be allowed” Upon saying this he 
let his legs down from the bed on the ground, and 
sitting in tills posture he proceeded with the remain¬ 
der of the discussion. 

Cebee in;jvtired of him then, “Dow, Socrates, say 
yon this, that it is not allowable, for one to lay hands 
upon himself, hut that a philosopher should be desi- 


“ What, 
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rous of following one who is going to die ? 

Cebes,” said he, “have not you and Simmias been in¬ 
formed on such subjects after your familiar intimacy 
wiih Philolaus?” “Hot very distinctly, Socrates.^ 
“ But I merely speak of these things from hearsay,” 
added Socrates; “what I happen then to have heard 
there is no objection to my telling. For it is perhaps 
especially suited to one who is on the eve of depart¬ 
ing to another world, to inquire into, and speculate 
upon his migration thither, of what nature we sup- 
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fit to be. What else could one engage in during 
the time that intervenes till sunset ? ’ 

6. “ Why then, Socrates,” said Cebes, “ do they say 
that it is not allowable for one to dispatch himself? 
For I have heard, as you asked just now, both from 
Philolaus when he was in the habit of intercourse 
with us, and from some others beside, that it was not 
right to do this; but I ne ver heard anything distinctly 
from any one on the subject.” “You must pursue 
your inquiry then,” said Socrates, “ for perhaps you 
might hear (what you wish). Probably, however, it 
shall appear strange to you if this alone, of ail things, 
is unexceptionably true (that death is better than life), 
and that never at any time, as is the case with the 
rest of human affairs, it should occur that at some 
times and to some persons only, death is better than, 
life. But it appears strange to you, perhaps, that it ia 
not lawful for those men to whom death is preferable, 
to confer this favour upon themselves, but that they 
must await another benefactor.” Upon this, Cebes 
with a gentle smile, speaking in the dialect of his 
country, said, “I swear by Jupiter it seems bo. 
“And’ indeed,” said Socrates, “at first sight it would 
appear to be unreasonable; still it has, perhaps, some 
good grounds. The maxim conveyed in the mys¬ 
teries, upon this subject, to the effect that we of the 
human race are in a species of prison, and that it m 
unlawful to set one’s self at liberty and escape from 
it, seems to me too affected and by no means easy to 
penetrate. This, however, appears to me to be urged 
with good reason, that the gods are owe 
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an l that we mortals are part of the household pro¬ 
perty of the gods. Do you agree with me or not?” 
“X do,” replied Cebes. “Therefore,” he continued, 

«if one of your slaves were to put himself to death 
without your having signified to him that, you 
wished him to die, should you not be indignant at 
him and if you had any means of punishment should 
you not inflict it?" “Certainly,” replied Celm- 
u Perhaps then in this point of view it is not unrea 
eonable to insist that one should not dispatch himself 
before the deity imposes upon him a necessity of the 
kind, such as he has imposed at present upon me.” 

7. “ But,” said Cebes, “ this appears natural enough 
With respect, however, to what you said just now 
that philosophers should show a ready inclination to 
die; this seems to be absurd, if what we lately ad¬ 
mitted is good sense, that the deity is our guardian, 
and that we are his servants. For that the wisest 
individuals should feel no dissatisfaction at their 
departure from this tutelage in which the best of all 
possible governors, the gods, direct them, is quite 
against reason. Since no one surely imagines that 
when he is thus set at l iberty he will take better care 
of himself; some senseless being might perhaps be so 
convinced that he ought to fly from his master, and 
would not reflect that he should not abandon a 
good one, but by all means continue to abide with 
him, consequently he would inconsiderately leave 
while the rational man would he anxious to 
remain for ever with one superior to himself. Thus, 
Socrates, the direct contrary of wlvat was just now 
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allowed is likely to be the case; for it becomes the 
wise to feel dissatisfied at death, but the foolish to 
rejoice.” 

Socrates, hearing this, appeared to be delighted at 
the ingenuity of Cebes, and turning his eyes towards 
us, observed, “ Cebes is always starting some points, 
and is not at all disposed at once to give in to what 
one has asserted.” “But, Socrates,” said Simmias, 
u to me, now, Cebes appears to urge something of 
importance; for with what object would men who 
are really wise fly from those masters who are better 
than themselves, and thoughtlessly abandon them? 
Cebes also seems to me to direct this argument 
against yourself, because you bear so quietly your 
aband onment of us, and those good governors, as you 
yourself admit, the gods.” 

“You speak fairly,” said Socrates, “and I under¬ 
stand you to mean that I should enter upon my de¬ 
fence in this case as at the tribunal.” 

“Exactly so,” Simmias replied. 

8. “Come now,” Socrates resumed, “let me essay 
to plead my cause more persuasively than I did before 
the judges. For, Simmias and Cebes, were it not that 
I believe I shall arrive amongst other deities, both 
wise and good, and farther, amongst men who have 
departed this life, far better than those here, I should 
be wrong in feeling no discontent at death; but now 
you are well aware that I expect to arrive amongst 
good men; yeti would not altogether insist upon this; 
that I should fall in, however, with admirable masters, 
the gods, be assured that I should insist on this, if on 
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anything else of the Mnd. Wherefore I am not 
equally discontented (as if I thought the matter were 
otherwise), and I indulge in good hopes that there >s 
something in reserve for those who die, and that, as 
waB said long since, it is fax better for the good t an 

the evil.” , 

“What then, Socrates,” said Simmias, do you 
meditate departing firom us, reserving this consider¬ 
ation to yourself, or would you impart it to us also t 
For this blessing seems to me a common concern to 
both, and it shall serve, at the same time, as your 
defence, if you should convince ns of what, you 
stSBert.^ 

“ I shall endeavour to do so,” he replied; “ hut let 
us, in the first place, attend to Onto here, and see 
what it is that he, for some time now, seems anxious 

to say.” , , , 

“ What else, Socrates,” saidCrito, “than what the 

person who is to minister the poison to you told me 
something since, that I Bhould tell you to argue as 
little as possible. For he says that those who engage 
in dispute become too warm, and one should not let 
anything of the kind interfere with the progress of the 
poison, otherwise, those who did so were sometimes 
compelled to take two or three draughts.” 

Socrates replied, “ Take your leave of him, and let 
him attend to his own peculiar province, to supply 
two draughts, or even three, if it be so required. 

“Indeed,” said Crito, “I knew you would speak 
nearly to this effect, but he is troubling me this some 
time.’ 7 “ Do not mind him,” said Socrates. 
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^But I wish, now to unfold to yon, as being my 
judges, the reason why a man, who has in.good 
earnest devoted his life to philosophy, appears to be 
full of confidence when on the eve of death, and to 
cherish a favourable hope that he shall secure the 
greatest possible blessings in another life, after he 
shall have departed from this. How this, then, 
should be so, Simmias and Cebes, I shall endeavour 
to explain. 

9. u As many as engage with, sincerity in the stud) 
of philosophy, appear to leave all others in the dark 
as to the fact of their applying themselves diligently 
to no other object than dying and death. If this be 
true, it surely were absurd throughout their entire 
life to have nothing else in view but this, and when 
it had come to feel dissatisfied at what the} r had 
formerly so earnestly desired and studied to attain.” 
Upon this Simmias, smiling, said, a By Jove, Socrates, 
you have made me smile, being by no means at 
present inclined to do so. For I imagine that the 
multitude, if they heard this observation, would 
suppose that it had been justly made in reference to 
philosophers, and would agree unanimously with you, 
our own fellow-countrymen in particular, that true 
philosophers have a desire for death, and they have 
not left them (the multitude) indeed in the dark as to 
the fact of their deserving it.” 

u And they would say the truth, Simmias, with 
the exception of their not being left in the dark; for 
they are quite ignorant in what sense true philosophers 
desire to die, and in what sense they merit it, and 





what kind of death. But let us, taking leave of them, 
address ourselves to each other. Do we imagine 
death to be anything?” “Something, surely,” re¬ 
joined Simmias. 

“ Whether is it anything else than the separation 
of the soul from the body ? And is this death, the 
body being apart by itself, disunited from the soul, 
and the soul disunited from the body, existing apart 
by itself? Is death anything hut this ?” 

“ Nothing else than this,” he replied. 

“Observe now, my good friend, whether you and 
I agree in our view of the case, for from hence I think 
we shall come to a better understanding on the subject 
of our inquiry. Does it seem to you to be consistent 
with the character of a philosopher to be solicitous 
about pleasures, as they are called, of this kind, eating 
and drinking for instance?” 

“ By no means, Socrates,” replied Simmias. 

“ Well, then; about the pleasures of love ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“ Well; does such a character appear to you to 
hold in estimation any other bodily luxuries?-—for 
example, the possession of distinguished robes, sandals 
and other personal ornaments; whether does ha 
appear to you to value or despise it, at least so far 
as absolute necessity may not require him to use 
them?” 

“ A true philosopher,” said Simmias, “ appears to 
me to hold them in contempt” 

“ Are you, therefore, wholly of opinion that the 
concern of such a character is not about the body, but 
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a as far as lae can, he stands apart from this, and is 
altogether devoted to the soul ?” 

“I am so.” 

“ In matters of this kind, then, is it not in the first 
place the philosopher evidently, who above all other 
men, principally absolves the soul from its communion 
with the body.” 

“ So it appears.” 

“ And the generality of mankind, Simrnias, are of 
opinion, that he who has no pleasure in such things, 
and does not partake of them, deserves not to live, 
but that he makes a close approach towards death 
who feels no concern in any of those pleasures which 
arise from the body.” 

“Yonsay so with great truth.” 

10. “But what of the acquisition of wisdom; is 
the body an obstacle or not, if one should take it 
along with him as a partner in his search ? What 
I mean to say is this: do the sight and hearing convey 
any certainty to mankind, or are they such as the 
poets incessantly report them, who say that we neither 
hear nor see any tiling as it is? And if, indeed, of 
our corporeal senses these are neither accurate nor 
distinct, scarcely could the rest be so, for they are 
all far inferior to these. Do they not seem so to 
you?” 

“ They do, indeed.” 

“ When, then,” said Socrates, “ does the soul attain 
to the truth? Bor when it attempts to investigate 
anything along with the body, it is plain that it i* 
then led astray by it.” 
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“ You say tme.' 

“Is it not then by reasoning, if by anything, that 
reality is made manifest to the soul ?” 


“ Certainly.” 

“ But it reasons most effectually when none of the 
corporeal senses harass it; neither hearing, sight pain, 
or pleasure of any kind; but it retires as much as 
possible within itself, and aims a.t the knowledge of 
what is real, taking leave of the body, and as far as 
it can, abstaining from any union or participation 
'with it.” 

“Even so.” 

“Does not the soul of the philosopher in this in¬ 
stance, therefore, show the greatest contempt for the 
body, and shrink from it, while it seeks to be left 
alone to itself?” 

“It appears so.” 

“What, then, do you say of what follows, Simmias? 
Do we assert that justice is anything or not?” 

“We say that it is, by Jove.” 

“And beauty and goodness also?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Did you ever see any thing of the kind with your 
eyes ?” 

“ISTever,” replied Simmias. 

“Have you laid hold of them with any other of 
your bodily senses?—but I am speaking (not of good¬ 
ness and beauty only, but) generally, of magnitude, 
health, strength, and in a word, of the essence of 
every thing, that is, the real existence of each—• 
whether is their truest character discovered by means 
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urxhe body, or does the case stand thus; that whoever 
amongst us prepares with the greatest caution and 
accuracy to reflect upon that particular thing by 
about which he is inquiring, he must make the 
nearest approach to a knowledge of it i 
“ By all means, indeed.” 

“Would he then accomplish this with the least 
possible allov, who comes with the aid of the purest 
reflection to the investigation of every essence, neither 
employing the sight in the process of reflection, nor 
bringing in any other sense to share in the process 
of reasoning, hut who using reflection alone and 
unalloyed, endeavours to investigate every reality 
by itself and unmixed, abstaining as much as possible 
from the use of the eyes, and in a word, of every 
part of the body, as confounding the soul, and 
preventing, when united to it, its attainment to 
wisdom and truth ? Is not such an one, if any, likely 
to arrive at what really exists V' ... 

“You speak, Socrates,” answered Simmias, “with 

amazing truth.” 

11. “It is necessary therefore,” Socrates resumed, 
u i n consequence of all this a certain impression 
must strike those who are genuine philosophers, of 
such a natme that they would express themselves 
mutually to this eifeet:-A by-path, as it were, 
appears to conduct us, (out of the common track,) 
with reason for our guide, in this research; because 
bo long as we are encumbered with the body, and our 
soul ^contaminated by so great corruption, we shall 
never fully attain to that which we desire, but this 
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sort to be the truth. For the body imposes 
upon us innumerable constraints on account of its 
necessary support—-moreover, should any maladies 
befall it, they too impede the ardent pursuit of truth, 
while it fills us \xp with lusts, desires, fears, chimeras 
of every kind, and unbounded folly; so that, as is 
truly observed, there is never, in fact, any possibility 
by reason of it of our progressing in wisdom. Be¬ 
sides, it is nothing else except the body, and its 
appetites, that occasions wars, seditions, and conten¬ 
tions; since all wars originate with us through the 
passion for amassing wealth, and we are compelled to 
acquire it on account of the body, slaves as we are to 
our attendance on it; so that owing to the body, and 
by reason of these its affections, we have no time to 
spare for philosophy. 

“But the last and worst of all is, that if we should 
obtain any spare time from it, and turn our attention 
to the investigation of any subject, obtruding itself 
suddenly, on all occasions, in the midst of our research, 
it causes disturbance and commotion, and confounds 
us so that we are disqualified by it for the discernment 
of the truth. In reality, then, it has been demon¬ 
strated to us, that if we are ever likely to arrive at a 
clear intelligence of anything we must be separated 
from the body, and contemplate with the soul itself 
all objects as they are; and then, in all likelihood, 
we shall enjoy that wisdom which we desire and 
profess to be enamoured of, when we have departed 
from this life, as the argument points out, but not 
while we live here. For if it is impossible to have 
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one of two things must follow, either that it is m nm 
case practicable to acquire knowledge, or it is so alter 
death, for then the soul shall be apart from the body, 
completely independent, hut not before. While we 
are living also, as it appears, we shall make the nearer 
advances to knowledge the more that we avoid all 
connection and union with the body—unless when 
absolute necessity requires—shrink from the contagion 
of its nature, and keep ourselves pure from its pol¬ 
lutions until the Deity himself shall absolve us from 
its influence. Thus being undefiled, delivered from 
the irrationality of the body, in all likelihood we 
shall be classed with others of a similar stamp, and 
we shall, of ourselves, have cognizance of every 
unmixed essence; but this is probably the truth, since 
it Ls not allowed the impure to be conversant with 
what is pure. Such, Simonas, are the expressions 
which I believe to be incumbent on all true lovers 
of wisdom to use amongst each other, and the opin¬ 
ions they should entertain; does it not seem so to 
you?” 

“ By all mean3, Socrates." _ 

12 “ Therefore,” he continued, “ if this, my friend, 
be true, there are great hopes for one who shall arrive 
where I am setting out for now, that there, if any¬ 
where, he shall acquire this abundantly on account 
of which I have endured such great anxiety during 
my life past; so that this departure which has been 
prescribed me now abounds for me m favourable 
hope, as it should for any Athenian who deems hia 
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to have been so regulated that it was the same 
as cleansed from its impurity.” 

u Such is indeed the case,” said Sixnmias, 

“But does not, the purification consist in this, as 
was observed in an early stage of the discussion, in 
separating the soul as much as possible from the body, 
and inuring it to gather and collect itself independ¬ 
ently from all parts of the human frame, and to 
dwell, so far as it can, both at the present and through 
all future time completely by itself, ransomed as it 
were from the shackles of the body ?” 

“ Certainly so.” 

“Is this, therefore, called death, this deliverance 
and separation of the soul from the body ?” 

“ By all means,” said Simraiaa 

u But the true philosophers alone are mainly desi¬ 
rous at all times to set it free, as I asserted; and this is 
the identical study of philosophers, the deliverance 
and separation of the soul from the body, or is it 
not?” 

u So it seems to be.” 

u Therefore, as I said at the outset, should it ap 
pear ridiculous for a man who throughout his exist¬ 
ence had so studied to live as if on the very confines 
of death, to feel annoyed as soon as it had actual! 
oome ?—-Should not this be absurd ?” 

11 How not?” 

u In fact then, Simmias, true philosophers are earn' 
estly intent on death, and to them, of all mankind, 
death is least foxinidable. But judge from this. If 
they” show an unqualified hostility against the body, 
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and are desirous to keep the soul entirely by self) but 
when the time for this arrives they should give way 
to dread and discontent, should not their folly be ex¬ 
treme, since they would not depart delighted to that 
place where on their arrival they have the prospect 
of attaining to that which they were enamoured of 
through life—but they were enamoured of wisdom,— 
and of being liberated from any further association 
with that to which they were averse ? Whether, for 
the sake of human objects of affection, wives and sons 
deceased, have numbers of their own free choice de¬ 
sired to descend to Oreus, induced by this very hope 
of seeing and living together there with those for 
whom they longed; and shall one who is seriously 
enamoured of wisdom, and who has strongly enter¬ 
tained a similar expectation that he could find it no¬ 
where else deserving of the name except in Oreus, be 
indignant at the approach of death, and depart thither 
in displeasure? We must suppose that he would 
gladly go, my friend, if he is indeed a philosopher, for 
he will he firmly convinced of this, that nowhere 
else but there shall he find wisdom unalloyed. If 
this be so, as I declared just now, should it not be 
the height of folly in such a man to be afraid of 
death?” 

13. “It should be so, by Jove,” replied Simmiaa 

“Therefore,” he resumed, “should not this be a 
sufficiently strong proof against a man whom you ob¬ 
served to be dissatisfied when about to die, that he 
was not a lover of wisdom but of the body. But the 
same man is perhaps a lover of riches and honours, 
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looks to the attainment of one ox the other of 
these, or probably both.” 

“ The case stands altogether as you state it,” 

“ Does not fortitude then so called, Simmias, chiefly 
belong to those who are disposed to the study of phi¬ 
losophy ?” 

'* By all means.” 

“So likewise that temperance, which even the mul¬ 
titude call by its right name, and which consists in 
not being transported by the passions, but moderating 
them with coolness and composure, does it not chiefly 
belong to those alone who hold the body in contempt, 
and live in the study of philosophy ?” 

“ Necessarily so.” 

“For if,” he continued, “you are inclined to reflect 
upon the fortitude and temperance of others, they 
shall appear to you absurd.” 

"How so, Socrates?” 

“ Areyou not aware,” he replied, “that all others 
reckon death amongst the great evils?” 

“ Certainly they do.” 

“ Is it then through dread of greater evils that the 
brave amongst them endure death, whenever they 
do m ?” 

“It is so.” 

“Therefore all, except the philosophers, are cou¬ 
rageous through the act and principle of fear; and 
yet it is strange enough that one should be coura¬ 
geous through fear and timidity.” 

“ It is surely.” 

“ What then; are not those of well regulated 
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morals amongst them affected thus?—Are they Dot 
temperate through a kind of intemperance ? and im¬ 
possible as we assert this to be, nevertheless it so 
happens that they have an. affection similar to this— 
that which arises from their senseless temperance, 
for, dreading to be deprived of other pleasures, which 
they anxiously desire, they abstain from some while 
they are under the dominion of others, and though 
they call it intemperance to be governed by pleasures 
of any kind, yet it happens to be the case with them, 
that while under the control of pleasures generally, 
they merely exercise a control over some. But this is 
analogous to what was said just now, that m a maimer 
they are made temperate through intemperance ” 

u So it seems, indeed.” 

“ My dear Simmias, let us beware lest this be not a 
correct exchange with virtue, the commutation of 
pleasures with pleasures, pains with pains, and fear 
with fear, the greater too with the less, like pieces of 
money, while wisdom is the only sterling coin for 
which we ought to exchange all things; and for this, 
and with it, all things in reality are bought and sold, 
both fortitude, temperance, and justice; and true vir¬ 
tue, in sum, is inseparable from wisdom, whether 
pleasures, fears, and all things else of the kind, are 
present or absent; but where they are distinctly sep¬ 
arated from wisdom, and mutually interchanged for 
each other, take, care lest this species of virtue be not 
a mere semblance, and, in reality, servile, while it 
possesses nothing sound or sincere, whereas true virtue 
is a complete purification from all trie passions, and 
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temperance, justice, fortitude, and wisdom itself, form 
the prelude, as it were, to this cleansing from polite 
tion. Wherefore, these celebrated characters who 
established our initiatory ceremonies appear to have 
had no mean understanding, but, in fact, to have otv 
geurely hinted long since that whoever descends to 
Orcus uninitiated and uncleansed, shall grovel in mire; 
but he who is purified and initiated upon his arrival 
there, shall abide with the gods. For, saj r those who 
preside at the mysteries, Many indeed bear the wand , 
but the inspired are few; and these latter are, in my 
judgment, none other than the true philosophers, to 
be enrolled with whom I left no means untried, so 
far as I was competent through life, but in every way 
endeavoured to effect it. "Whether I directed my 
endeavours right, and at all prevailed, I shall know 
distinctly, if the Deity should please, when I shall 
have descended there, some short time hence as it 
appears to me. 

“ Such is the defence I make to you, Simmias and 
Cebes, for my naturally feeling no displeasure or dis¬ 
content at taking leave of you and those who are in 
authority over me here, being convinced that I shall 
there, no less than here, fall in with excellent mas¬ 
ters and iiiends; but with the multitude this obtains 
no credence. If then, in the course of this explana¬ 
tion, I appear more deserving of belief to you than 
to the judges of Athenians it is well.” 

14. Upon Socrates having thus expressed himself 
Cebes rejoined, “All else that you have said, Soc¬ 
rates, appears to me to he advanced with, reason, but 
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those observations upon the soul, meet amongst man¬ 
kind with the strongest disbelief, being afraid (as they 
are) lest, on its departure from the body, it should no 
longer exist, but should perish, and be annihilated 
upon, the same day on which a man dies; and being 
dispersed immediately on its separation and egress 
from, the body, like a breath or smoke, it should 
vanish, and have no further being; otherwise, if it 
existed anywhere independent, concentred within 
itself, and removed from the sphere of those evils 
which yon have enumerated just now, great indeed., 
and cheering should be the hope that that which you 
say is true. But this requires, probably, no small 
persuasiveness and proofj that the soul of a deceased 
man exists, and is capable of certain faculties and 
reflection.” 

“You say true, Cebes,” replied Socrates; “but 
what are we to do ? Arc you willing that we should 
converse together upon these points, as to the proba¬ 
bility that the case stands thus or not?” 

‘‘For my part,” said Cebes, “I should gladly hear 
what opinion you entertain upon them.” 

“ I do not imagine,” answered Socrates, “ that any 
one, not if he were even a comic poet, would now 
say that I am trifling, and conversing upon extra¬ 
neous subjects. If you approve, then, let us examine 
he question.” 

16. “ But let us examine it in this point of view, 
whether the souls of the deceased survive in Orcus or 
lot. There hi indeed an old tradition which we have 
jftiled to mind, that souls which set out thither from 
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hence do survive, and return hither again, and come 
to life from death. If this be so, then, that the living 
are reproduced from the dead, must it not be that 
cur souls are in existence there ? For if they existed 
no longer, they could not surely be reproduced ; and 
in support of the truth of this it will he sufficiently 
strong testimony if it appears palpably dear, that the 
dying are produced from no other source whatever 
than from the dead. If such be not the case, we 
must recur to other proofs.” 

“ I agree with you,” replied Cebes. 

“Do not then,” he continued, “examine this matter 
merely in reference to mankind, if you are anxious 
to understand it more distinctly, but in reference to 
all animals and plants, and whatever things, in sum, 
are generated; let ms direct our attention to all, and 
see if they are, without exception, produced in no 
other way than contraries from contraries, in the case 
of those which have any such opposite quality, as, 
for example, fair is the contrary of foul, justice of in¬ 
justice, and so in ten thousand other instances. Let 
us then consider this, whether it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in the ease of as many things as have a contrary, 
that this contrary should arise from no other source 
than from a contrary to itself. For instance, when 
anything becomes greater, must it not follow, that 
from being previously less it subsequently became 
greater ?’ 

“Yes.” 

“ So too, if anything becomes less, shall it become 
ao subsequent to its being previously greater ?” 
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u And weaker from stronger, swifter from slower?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well tlien; if anything becomes worse is it from 
better, and if juster from more uryust?” 

“ Why should it not?” 

u We are then sufficiently assured of this, that ail 
things are so produced, contraries from contraries ?” 

“ Sufficiently so.” 

“But further; is there something of this nature m 
them ; for instance, two stages of generation between 
each pair, as all contraries imply two extremes, from 
the one to the other, and from the other back again 
to it? For between the greater and the less inter¬ 
venes the process of increase and diminution; and do 
we, therefore, call the one the act of increasing, and 
the other that of diminishing ?” 

“ Fes,” said Cebes. 

“ So, therefore, with the act of separating and of 
mixing, of growing cold and growing warm, and all 
things similarly, even though we should not have 
*ames to designate them by at times, still must they 
lot in fact be at all times so disposed as to be pro¬ 
duced from each other and that their generation 
should be reciprocal ?” 

\ u By all means,” replied Cebes. 

\ 16. “What then,” said he, “has life any contrary^ 
as sleeping has its contrary, waking?” 
f “ Certainly,” 

I “What is it?” 

/ “ Death.” 
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selves.” 

“ How should it be otherwise ?” 

“ I shall tell you then,” said Socrates, “one combi¬ 
nation of contraries amongst those which I mentioned 
just now, both itself and its stages of generation, but 
do you tell me the other. I say then, that sleeping is 
one thing, and waldng another, and th*t waking is 
produced from sleeping and sleeping from waking, 
and that the stages of their generation are, the one 
falling asleep, and the other awakening. Is this suf¬ 
ficiently clear or not ?” 

“ Quite so indeed.” 

“ Do you now tell me likewise in regard to life and 
death. Do you not say that death is the contrary of 
life?” 

“ I say so.” 

“ And that they are produced from each other ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What then is that which is produced from life?” 

“ Death,” said Cebes. 

“ And that which is produced from death ?” 

“ I must allow,” said Cebes, “ to be life.” 

“ Then, Cebes, from the dead are living tilings, and 
living men produced ?” 

“ It seems so,” he replied. 

“Therefore," sail he, “our souls exist in Orcua 
(after death).” 

“ I think so.” 
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u Of their stages of generation, then, is not one, at 
least, obviously distinct ? For dying is surely an in¬ 
telligible idea, is it not? 1, 

u Certainly it is,” said he. 

“How then,” he continued, “shall we do? Shall 
we not oppose in turn to this, the contrary process of 
generation, but shall nature fail in this ? Or must wo 
allow some process of generation contrary to dying ?” 

“ By all means.” 

u What is it then ?” 

“ Reviving.” 

u Therefore,” said he, “ if reviving is granted, this 
should be the process of generation from the dead to 
the living, namely, reviving ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“We allow then in this way that the living are 
produced from the dead, no less than the dead from 
the living; but such being the case, it appeared to me 
to furnish adequate proof that the souls of the de¬ 
ceased exist somewhere, from whence they return 
again to life.” 

u Such, Socrates, appears to me to he the necessary 
result from what has been admitted.” 

11 Observe now, Cebes, that we have not, in my 
judgment, made these admissions without reason; 
for if those things which are produced, were not con¬ 
tinually to alternate with each other as if revol ving in 
a circle, but the generation were direct from the one 
(contrary), merely to its opposite, nor should take a 
circuit and come round again to the first, are you 
aware that all things at lost should assume the 



flgai-e, submit to the same affection, and cease to be 
produced at all ?” 

u How say you this ?” 

u There is no difficulty in com prehending what 1 
my; but if, for instance, falling asleep be granted 
and that awaking, which is produced from sleeping 
were not to alternate with it, be assured that all thing# 
coming to an end, would render the fable of Endjr- 
mion a mere jest, and he should no longer be consul 
ered of importance, because all things else should bo. 
influenced by an affection such as he was, by sleep; 
further, if all things were confounded together, and 
never divided asunder, the theory of Anaxagoras 
should soon be realised, all should be chaos. Thus* 
my dear Cebes, if all things which had partaken of life 
should die, and when dead should remain in the same 
state of death, and not revive again, should there not 
be an unavoidable necessity that everything should 
perish at last, and nothing revive ? For if living things 
were produced from anything else (than what had 
died), and those living things should die, what rem¬ 
edy would there be against all things being finally 
destroyed by death ?” 

“ None whatever, Socrates, in my mind,” answered 
Cebes; 4£ but to me you seem to speak the clearest 
truth,” 

“ Such,” said he, “ Cebes, the case unquestionably 
seems to me, and that we do not acknowledge these 
things under the influence of delusion, but there is in 
reality a reviving and producing of the living from 
die dead, a surviving of the souls of the deceased, and 
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happiness for the good, but misery for the evil 
amongst them*” 


18. “And indeed,” rejoined Oebes, “according to 
that argument, if a true one, which you are in the 
habit of advancing so frequently, that our knowledge 
is nothing else but reminiscence, according to this, I 
say, we must have learned at some former period 
what we remember now. But this is impossible, un¬ 
less onr souls existed before they appeared in this 
mortal guise; so that in this way the soul appears 
somewhat immortal.” 

<£ But, Oebes,” rejoined Simmias, “ what proofs have 
you of this? Bernind me, for I do not well recollect 
just now.” 

“To comprise all,” answered Cebes, “in one most 
admirable argument, (it is proved thus) because when 
men are questioned, if one puts the question fairly, 
they describe things as they really are; yet if they 
had not innate discernment, and right reason, they 
should be quite incapable of this. Further, if one 
were to try them with geometrical figures, or anything 
else of the kind, he has the clearest evidence that the 
ease is so.” 

“If you do not give in to this, Simmias,” said Soc¬ 
rates, “ see if you will coincide with us upon consider¬ 
ing the subject thus. You hesitate to admit that 
knowledge, so called, is reminiscence ?” 

“I do not hesitate indeed,” said Simmias, “but I 
require to be made sensible of this very thing, which 
is the subject of the argument, namely, to be re¬ 
minded: and though from what Cebes eommenceo ts 
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say, I even now nearly remember and am. inclined to 
agree, nevertheless, I would now bear how yon essay 
to argue the subject.” 


“In some measure thus,” he replied; “we allow 
doubtless, that if one be reminded of anything, he 
must have known it at some time before.”' 

“ Certainly.” 

“Do we allow this also, that when knowledge 
comes after a certain manner, it is reminiscence f 
But the manner I speak of is this: if one who has 
either seen, or heard, or has perceived by any other 
sense, some one object, should not only have a know¬ 
ledge of this, but should form a notion of another of 
which the knowledge was not the same, but qui te dis¬ 
tinct, do we not with justice affirm that he remem¬ 
bered that of which he so received the notion ?” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ Thus, for example; the cognizance of a man ia 
quite different from that of a lyre.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Are you aware then, that lovers, when they see a 
lyre, a piece of dress, or anything else which their fa¬ 
vourites are accustomed to use, are thus affected; they 
recognise the lyre, and form in their minds the image 
of the girl to whom the Iyto belonged ? But this is 
reminiscence; just as any one seeing Simmias is as 
constantly reminded of Cebos, and so in ten thousand 
similar instances.” 

“ Ten thousand indeed, by Jove,” said Simmias. 

“Therefore,” he continued, “is not reminiscence 
something of this nature, especially when one is thua 
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affected with regard to these things which he has for¬ 
gotten in the lapse of time, and from haying lost 
sight of them ?” 

“By all means,” he replied. 

“Well then,” said Socrates, “is it the case that one 
who sees a horse in a painting, and a lyre likewise, is 
reminded of a human being, and that one who sees 
Simmias in a painting is reminded of Cebes ?” 

“ Certainly so.” 

“ And most not one who sees Simmias in a paint¬ 
ing, call to mind Simmias himself?” 

“ It is so indeed,” he replied. 

19. “ Does it not happen, then, according to all this, 
that reminiscence arises partly from similitude, and 
partly from contrast ?” 

“ It does so ” 

“ But when one remembers any thing from simili¬ 
tude, is it not necessary that he should be still further 
affected, so as to consider whether this, as far as re¬ 
gards the likeness, comes short in any respect or not, 
of that which he remembered ?” 

u Necessarily so,” he replied. 

“ Observe now,” he continued, “ if this be so. Do 
we allow any such thing as equality. I do not mean 
as between one log or stone, and another log or stone, 
nor anything of the kind, but something else distinct 
from all these, equality in the abstract,—do we allow 
that there is anything of ibis land or not?” 

“Truly, by Jove, we do allow it,” said Simmias, 
“and to a very great extent too.” 

“ Do we understand what, that abstract equality is?* 
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•^J^e.itainly, 5 ’ he said 

* c Whence did we derive our knowledge of it? 
Was it not from what we spoke of juafc now, that 
seeing logs or stones or some other objects equal, from 
these we formed the notion of the former, which is 
quite distinct from these ? Does it not appear to you 
to be distinct? Consider the matter thus. Do not 
stones which are equal, and logs which are at times 
the same, appear at one time to be equal, and another 
time not?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“What then? That which is equal in itself 
does it ever appear unequal, or does equality seem 
inequality ?” 

“ Never , Socrates, at any time.” 

^Therefore,” said he, u those things which are 
equal, and equality in the abstract, are not the 
same,” 

4 By no means do they appear so to me, Socrates ” 

u N'evertlieh.jss,” he continued, “from those equal 
things, which are quite distinct from that abstract 
equality, have you not formed your notions and de¬ 
rived your knowledge of it?” 

u You say very truly,” he replied. 

il From some similitude, therefore, or dissimilitude 
in them?’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But,” said he, “ it makes no difference. When 
looking at one thing, then, yon form from the sight 
of it the notion of another, whether like or unlike, 
of necessity that very process must be reminiscence.” 
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u But what of the following ?” be resumed u Are 
we affected in any such wise with regard to the equa* 
iity of the logs, or the equal things which we spoke 
of just now? Do they appear to us to be equal as 
equality in itself is, or do they fall short of it in any 
degree so as not to be such as equality in itself is, or 
in no degree whatever?” 

“They fall short in a great, degree indeed,” he 

replied. 

“ I)o we therefore allow that when one, upon seeing 
any object, has perceived that it aims (as this object 
which I look at now) at being like to some other ex¬ 
isting object, but falls short of it and cannot become 
any thing such as it is, since it is far inferior to it, it 
is necessary for one perceiving this to have known 
beforehand that to which he asserts it to bear a 
resemblance, but still to be far short of a complete 
one ?” 

“ It must be so.” 

“ What then ? Are we similarly affected, or not, 
with regard to objects that are equal, and equality in 
the abstract?” 

“We are by all means so.” 

“Therefore we must have had a previous know¬ 
ledge of equality before that time when having ffrst 
seen equal objects, we percieved that all these aimed 
at a resemblance to equality, but came short of it.” 

“ Such is the case*” 

“But we allow this also that it is impossible to 
have formed a perception or to perceive this by 
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my other means than by the sight, touch, or some 
other of the senses; for I assert the same of all.” 

“It comes to the same thing, Socrates, as far at 
least as regards that which the argument tends to 
establish.” 

“ But we must perceive, then, by the senses, that 
all things which come under the senses aim at this 
abstract, equality, and are at the same time inferior to 
it; or how else shall we say it is?” 

u It is even thus.” 

“ Therefore, before we began to see and hear, and 
use our other senses, we must have had knowledge 
of the nature of this abstract equality, if we were 
likely so to refer to it those equal objects which 
come under the senses, as to conclude that they all 
aimed at being such as the former, but fell short of it 
fax.” 

“ This is a necessary consequence, Socrates, of what 
was said before.” 

“ Do we not then after our birth immediately sea 
and heai*, and exercise our other senses ?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ But previous to the exercise of these, as we said, 
we must have had a knowledge of equality?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Therefore we must have had it, as it appears* 
before we were bom ?” 

* It seems so.” 

20. “If, then, having received this knowledge 
before we were born, we were bom with it, should 
w© not have known both previous to our birth, and 
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ediatelj after, not only what is equal, and greater 
and smaller, but all things of the kind? For our 
present discussion is not rather on the subject of 
equality than on that which is beautiful in itself, 
good, just, and holy, and, in a word, about all things 
upon which we set the seal of real existence, both in 
the questions which we ask, and the replies which we 
return. So that we must have had knowledge of all 
these before we were born.” 

“ Such is the case.” 

14 And if having once attained to it we did not as 
constantly lose it, we should be always bom with this 
knowledge, and retain it always through life; for to 
hriow is this, to retain knowledge when one has re¬ 
ceived it and never to lose it. Do we not call this 
oblivion, Simmias, the loss of knowledge ?” 

u Assuredly we call it so, Socrates.” 

“ But if having attained to it before we are bom 
we lose it at our birth, and afterwards, when we 
exercise our senses upon such things, we recover the 
knowledge which at one time we previously possessed, 
would not that which we call learning be the recover¬ 
ing <rf our own proper knowledge? And if we said 
that this was to rememiber, would we call it by its 
proper name ?” 

u Certainly.” 

“ For this seemed possible, for one having perceived 
anything by the sight or hearing, or exercise of any 
other sense, to form a notion of something different 
from this, which he had forgotten, and to which this 
approached nearly as a contrast, or similitude. Where- 
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fore, in a word, one of two things must occur; eithei 
we are all born possessing this knowledge, and we 
retain it through life, or those whom we set down as 
learning after, do nothing else than remember, and 
knowledge must be reminiscence,” 

“Such, Socrates, is certainly the case.” 

21. “ Which of the two then, Simmias, do you 
choose ? That we should be born with this know¬ 
ledge, or subsequently remember what we had pre ¬ 
viously known?” 

“ At present, Socrates, I am unable to choose.” 

“ What now ? Can you choose in this case, and 
what is your opinion concerning it? Can one who 
has the knowledge give an account of what he knows 
or not ? 

“ There is a strong necessity for it, Socrates,” 

“ Do all men appear to you to be competent to 
give an account of those things which we were 
speaking of just now ?” 

“ I could wish they were,” said Simrnias, U but I 
am far more apprehensive that at this time to-morrow 
there will be no longer any one here who can do this 
with effect.” 

“ J)o not all men then, Simmias, seem to you to be 
acquainted with those things ?” 

“ By no means.” 

u Do they remember, then, what they once 
learned? 1 ’ 

“ It .must be so,” 

“When did our sou attain to this knowledge? 
Not, surely, since we were lx>rn into the w orld” 





suredly not” 

“ Previously then ?” 

44 Yea” 

i( Therefore, Simmias, our souls existed before they 
appeared in this human, form, separately from the 
body, and were possessed of intelligence,” 

u Unless, perhaps, we receive this knowledge, 
Socrates, at our birth; for this period yet remains.” 

“Be it so, my friend; but at what other period 
(than this) do we lose it? For we are not born with 
it indeed, as we admitted just now. Do we then lose 
it at the very moment we receive it? Or can you 
mention any other time ?” 

“ Not at all, Socrate3; I was not aware that I was 
saying what imports nothing.” 

22. “ Does the case then stand thus between ms, 
Simmias ?'* If those things which we are constantly 
speaking of really exist, the beautiful, the good, and 


♦ «It cannot tliea bo disputed, that if all those thing®, which we 
always have on ouv tongues, do really exist ; to wit, goodness, virtue, and 
all other essences of the same kind; if it be true, that to them, as 
to their original types, wo refer all the impressions of the senses, which 
we discover, immediately in ourselves; it must be, as all these things 
are existent, that the soul exists also, and that it must have existed 
before we were born; also, if these things do not exist, that all c»r 
waaomng leads to a false issue ”—Cousin on tU mrka of Plato. 

It is to be observed, that in the course of this argument, the exist¬ 
ence ii the subject is to be taken as identical with the existence of ita 
essence. If then the subject exists, its essence exists, and if its essence 
amis, and the soul had attained to a knowledge of it before birth, 
consequently the soul has a pre-existence, the point which SoermUa 
wishes in the first instance to prove. 






essence of a similar kind, and to suck we refer 


all those objects that come under the senses, being 
aware that these essences had a previous existence 
and were our own, and with them compare these 
objects, it follows of necessity that as these exist, so 
our souls also exist before we are bora; but if these 
do not exist, then has this argument been urged in 
Tain, Is such the case, and is there an equal necessity 
that these objects should exist and our souls also 
before we are born, and if not the former neither the 
latter?” 

“ In the highest degree, Socrates,” said Simmias, 
“ there seems to be this necessity, and the argument 
has an excellent tendency in establishing that our 
souls exist in like manner previous to our being born, 
as also the essence of which you are speaking now. 
Since for my part I hold nothing to be so evidently 
clear as this, that all such things to the utmost 
certainty exist, both the beautiful, the good, and the 
rest which you mentioned just now; and so far as I 
am concerned, the case is sufficiently proved.” 

u But how does it strike Oebes ?” said Socxatec ; 11 for 
we must convince Cebes too.” 

“ Just as satisfactorily,” replied Simmias, u as far 
as I can judge, although he is the most pertinacious 
of mankind in his mistrust of argument. Still I think 
that he has been sufficiently convinced of this, that 
our souls existed before we ware born ” 

23. “ Whether when we die, however, it shall still 
exist, docs not appear to me, Socrates, to have been 
demonstrated, but that question raised by the multi 
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tude, which Cebes mentioned just now, lest at the 
same time with the decease of the man, the soul 
should be dispersed, and this should be the end of its 
existence, is still in the way. For what is to prevent its 
being bom indeed, and made up from some place or 
other, and existing before it merged into the human 
body, but when it departs and is separated from this, 
then to die itself and he destroyed?” 

“You say well, Simmias,” sard Cebes, “fox but 
half, as it were, of what is necessary appears to have 
been proved, that our souls existed before we were 
bom; but it is requisite to prove further that 
whenever we die, it shall exist no less than, before 
we were bom, if the demonstration is to 1)6 made 
complete.” 

“ This has been demonstrated indeed, Simmias and 
Cebes,” said Socrates, 11 already, if you are satisfied 
to connect together this argument with that which we 
concluded on before, that everything living is pro¬ 
duced from the dead. For if the soul has a pre-exist¬ 
ence, and it is necessary that on its birth and entrance 
into life, it should be produced from no other source 
whatever than from dying and being dead; how must 
it not of necessity exist even after death, since it 
must needs be reproduced '( That which you require, 
then, has been already proved.” 

24- “ However, both you and Simmias appear to me 
as if you would gladly examine into this argument at 
still greater length, and that you entertain a childish 
fear lest the wind should in good earnest disperse and 
dissipate the soul on its departure from the body. 
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one should not happen to die in a calm, 
but in anything of a great storm.” 

“ Endeavour then,” said Cebes smiling, “ to convince 
sb, as if we Teally dreaded this, or rather as if we 
entertained no such dread at all, although, perhaps, 
there is within us something of the ahild, which fills 
us with such fears. Let ns then endeavour to per¬ 
suade it not to be afraid of death, as of unsightly 
spectres.” 

“ You must soothe it by charms then,” said 
Socrates), “ until you have subdued its fears by 
them.” 

“Whence then, Socrates, shall we procure a 
charmer skilful in such arts, now that you are leav¬ 
ing via ?” 

“ Greece is wide indeed, Cebes,” he answered, “ in 
which such skilful men abound, but there are also 
many barbarian countries, all of which you ought to 
search through, seeking snch a charmer, sparing nei¬ 
ther wealth nor toil, since there is nothing upon 
which yon could more suitably expend your money. 
But it, is necessary that you should yourselves exam¬ 
ine into the matter amongst each other, for you could 
not, perhaps, easily find any more competent than you 
are, to enter on this office.” 

“This shall he done indeed," said Cebes; “but let 
us return from whence we digressed, if so it please 


you, 


“ It pleases me indeed ; how should it not?" 

“ You speak fairly," said Cebes. 

25. “ Therefore,” says Socrates, “ we ought to put 
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selves a question of this nature, what is that to 
which it is suitable to undergo this affection, that of 
being dispersed, and for what have we reason to fear 
lest it should be so affected, and for what have we 
not? And next to consider which of the two the 
soul is, and thence to feel confident or alarmed in 
behalf of our souls ?” 

“You speak truly,” said Simmias. 

“Whether then is it suitable to that which has 
been compounded, and that which is naturally com¬ 
pound, to be thus affected, to be dissolved in the same 
manner in which it was compounded; but if there be 
anything simple, to this alone, if anything, it is un¬ 
suitable to be thus affected Y 1 

u So it seems to me to be,” said Cebes. 

“Therefore, whatever things continue always the 
same, and in the same condition, these above all is it 
natural to regard as simple, but those things which are 
variable and never the same, that such should be 
compound ?” 

“So at least it appears to me” 

“Let us then,” he continued, “return to the sub¬ 
ject of the former part of our discourse. This essence, 
which in the course of our questions and answers we 
defined by saying that it ts } whether is it always in 
the same condition and the same, or is it variable ? 
Whether, too, do absolute equality, absolute beauty, 
and every absolute essence which really exists, admit 
of any change whatever ? Or is every one of those 
essences which really exists, a simple and unmixed 
existence, always in the same condition and the same. 
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and does it never in any degree whatever allow of 
any alteration ?” 

“ They must remain in the same condition and the 
same, Socrates,” replied Cebes. 

“ But what axe we to say of those many beautiful 
things, * for instance, human beings, horses, garments, 
or anything else whatever of the kind, whether they 
are equal or beautiful, or of all things synonymous 
with such? Whether do they continue the same, or, 
in direct contrariety to the former, are they, in a word, 
never at any time the same, neither with themselves 
nor with each other ?” 

‘Such is their contrariety,said Cebes; “they 
never are secure from change.” 

“These latter then you might either touch, or 
see, or pereeive by any other of the senses, but 
the former, which remain the same, it is impossible 
to apprehend in any other way than by reflection, 
and such as these are invisible and concealed from 
sight.” 

26. “ You assert,” said Simmias, “ what is strictly 
true.” 

“ May we then suppose,” he continued, “ two 
species of existences, the one visible, but the other 
invisible ?” 

“ Let us suppose them,” he answered. 

“And that the invisible is always the same, but 
the visible never at any time so?” 



* Ab distinguished from the essence* therosalree, tot instance, 
hettnijy equality, 







“Come now,” he continued, “is any thing else 
the case than that one part of us consists of body 
and the other of soul ?” 


“ Nothing else,” he replied. 

“ To which of the two, then, shall we say that the 
body hears the greater resemblance, and is the more 
closely allied ?” 

“To the visible,” said he, “as must be plain 
to every one.” 

“ But what of the'soul ? Is it visible or invisible?” 

“ It is not visible to mankind at least, Socrates,” 
b.e answered. 

“ But we were speaking surely of what is visible, 
and. what is not so according to the nature of 
man. Or do you think it was with a view to 
any other ?” 

“ It was according to the nature of man.” 

“What then do we assert of the soul? That 
it is visible or invisible?” 

“ Invisible.” 

“ Is it then immaterial ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does the soul therefore bear a greater resem¬ 
blance to the immaterial than the body, but the 
latter resemble more the visible?” 

“ It is imperatively so, Socrates.” 

27. “ Did we not likewise lay this down a short 
time since, that when the soul makes use ol the 
body to investigate anything, either hv the sight 
hearing, or any other sense,—for to considei any 
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through means of the senses, is the same 
as through means of the body,—it is then indeed 
forced by the body in the direction of those things 
which are for ever subject to change, upon which 
it becomes distracted and confused, and reels as 
if inebriated* because it is- involved in matters of 
this kind?” 

u It is certainly so.” 

“But when it considers any subject by itself, 
does it proceed in the direction of what is pure, 
everlasting, immortal, and immutable, and, as if 
closely allied to this, does it abide with it ever 
when it is left to itself and is empowered to do 
so, and is it relieved of its distraction, and, as being 
placed in connection with things like itself, is it 
always identical, and unchangeable with regard to 
them l And is this condition of the soul called 
wisdom ?” 

“ You speak, Socrates,” said he, “ with the utmost 
fairness and truth.” 

u To which species of the two, then, both from what 
was said before, and that just now, does the soul ap¬ 
pear to be more like and the more closely allied?” 

“ Every one, Socrates,” he replied, “ even the dull¬ 
est, would in my mind allow, from this mode of inves¬ 
tigation, that the soul in every respect bears a greater 
resemblance to that which is always the same, than to 
that which is not ” 

u But what of the body ?” 
w It more resembles the latter.” 

28, “ But view It also in this light; that when die 




soul and body are together, nature enjoins submission 
and obedience on the one, and on the other authority 
and command. In this light again, which of the two 
seems to you to resemble the divine, and which the 
human ? Does it not appear to you that the divine is 
naturally adapted to govern and guide, but the human 
to be governed and to serve ?” 

“ So it seems.” 

“ Which, then, does the soul resemble?” 

“ It is evident, Socrates, that the soul resembles the 
divine, but the body the human.” 

“Observe then, Cebes, if such be our conclusion 
from all that has been said, that the soul bears the 
strongest resemblance to that which is divine, immor¬ 
tal, intelligent, uniform, indissoluble, always the .same 
and identical with itself; but that the body resembles 
most that which is human, mortal, unintelligent, mul¬ 
tiform, soluble, and at no time identical with itself. 
Can we object to this conclusion, my dear Oebes, that 
it is not fairly drawn ?” 

“We cannot, Socrates.” 

29. “ What then ? When these things are so, is it 
not natural for the body to be speedily dispersed, and 
for the soul to be altogether indissoluble, or very near 
it?” 

“ Why not ?” 

“You perceive, then," said he, “that when a man 
dies, that part of him which is visible, the body which 
is exposed to the sense of sight; that which we call 
the corpse, whose nature it is to be dissolved, to fall 
asunder and be dissipated, does not immediately u»- 
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long tune, and particularly so, if lie should die -with 
his body in full vigour, and at a similarly healthy 
time of life. For when the body has* collapsed and 
been embalmed, like those who are embalmed in 
Egypt, it lasts nearly entire for an inconceivable time. 
But some parts of the body, even though it should 
decay, the bones, for instance, sinews, and everything 
of a similar nature, are, nevertheless, in a word, incor¬ 
ruptible ; are they not ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Is the soul, then, the invisible, that which departs 
into a region of like nature with itself, excellent, pure, 
into that which is Hades or invisible in good earnest, 
to abide with a good and wise deity, (whither, if God 
will, my own soul too must soon depart,) is this soul 
of ours, I say, being such in itself a.nd in its nature, on 
its separation from the body straightway, as the mul¬ 
titude say, likely to he dissipated and destroyed ? Far 
from it, my dear Simmias and Cebes; the case is much 
more likeiy to stand thus: if indeed it shall have de¬ 
parted pure, bringing with it nothing belonging to the 
body as having no voluntary communication with it 
through life, but flying from it and gathered up within 
itself as making this its constant care,—but this means 
nothing else than to philosophise aright, and in reality 
to study how to die composedly. For would not this 
(to philosophise right) he studying how to die?” 

# The Greek word so translated ia opposed in sense to the term 
rendered “to fall asuod?r, n above. 
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“ By ail means, indeed.” 

“ Therefore being so disposed, does it go hence to 
that which resembles itself, which is invisible, divine, 
immortal, and wise; on its arrival at which, its condi 
tion is one of perfect happiness, being set far apart 
from error, ignorance, fears, unbridled passions, and 
the rest of human miseries; and, as is said of the initi¬ 
ated, abiding really for ever with the gods ? Must we 
say that it is so, Cebes, or otherwise?” 

30. “ We must allow it to be so,” said Cebes; “ but, 
in ray opinion, if it shall have departed from the body 
polluted and impure, in consequence of it3 constant 
communication with the body, its subservience and 
attachment to this, and its being imposed on by it, 
and by its desires and pleasures, so far as to imagine 
that there is nothing real except what is corporeal, 
which one may touch and see, eat and drink, and 
make use of for sensual purposes; but that which is 
obscured from the sight, and invisible, which is intel¬ 
lectual and comprehensible by the aid of philosophy, 
being inured to the hatred, terror, and abandonment 
of this, think you that a soul which is so disposed, 
would he likely to depart independent and uncon¬ 
taminated ?” 

“ Not by any means,” he replied. 

“But enmeshed by the corporeal, which familiar 
intercourse and union with the body has naturalized 
to it by continued communication and great assi 
dnity.” 

“Certainly.” 

“This, then, my friend, we must regard as oppress 







ive, earth-formed, and visible, of which a soul of such 
A character being po&sessed, is weighed down, and 
forced back again in to the visible world through dread 
of the invisible and of Hades, to linger, as they say, 
about the sepulchres and tombs, round which some 
shadowy phantoms of souls ha ve been seen, such spec¬ 
tres as these souls present which have not departed 
pure from life, but retaining a portion of that which is 
visible on account of which they are seen themselves.” 

“ This is very likely, Socrates.” 

“Most likely, Oebes; and further, that these am 
lot the souls of the good, but of the evil; which are 
compelled to wander about such places, to make 
atonement for their former wicked mode of life. And 
they wander about for so long until, at the instigation 
of the corporeal part which accompanies them, they 
are again inclosed in a body.” 

St. “ But they are involved, as is natural, in similar 
dispositions to those which they may have indulged 
in during their former life ” 

“ What kind of dispositions do you mean, Socrates ?” 

“That those, for instance, who have been devoted 
to the exercise of gluttony, insolence and intemper¬ 
ance, and who have taken no thought to check them, 
should be clothed with the form of asses, and such 
like beasts, is natural enough; do you not think 
so?” 

u You say what is highly probable indeed.” 

“But that those who have set the highest price 
upon injustice, tyranny, and violence, should 1 x 5 
clothed in the forms of wolves, hawks, and kites. 
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what shape else can we say that such should 
merge ?” 

“ Without question, into such shapes as these, 1 * 
mid Ocbes. 

“ Is it then evident in all other instances whither 
each soul departs according to the similarity of its 
practices ?” 

“It is evident,” he replied; “ how should it not?” 

“Are not those therefore,” said he, “the happiest 
amongst this class and do they not proceed into the 
happiest region, who have practised those popular 
and social virtues which they call moderation and 
justice, which result from habit and exercise inde¬ 
pendently of philosophy and reflection?” 

“ In what respect are these the happiest ?” 

“ Because it is probable that they shall transmi¬ 
grate* into a like social and civilized class; of bees 
perhaps, or wasps, or ants, or even back again into 
the same human species, and upright characters shall 
be produced from them.” 

“ Probably so.” 

82. “But it is not lawful for any one, but one who 
has practised philosophy, and departed completely 
pure from life, to arrive at the rank of the Gods; (not 
for any) except the true philosopher. On this account, 
my friends Simmias and Cebes, those who philoso¬ 
phise aright abstain from the gratification of all the 


* ** If Pytlmgi/raa* traus&n ^nation were true, that the soul* of men 
transmigrate into species answering their former natures, somu me* 

Elliot live OT«r many serpents:*— Brow 's Vulgar Errors. 
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!ily appetites, persevere in doing 30 , and do not 
resign themselves to them; not being apprehensive of 
the loss of property, and of poverty, as the multitude 
are, and the avaricious; nor dreading the disgrace and 
disrepute of a low estate., like those who aspire after 
civil offices and dignities, do they on that account 
stand aloof from them.” 

“ Surely it would not become them to act otherwise, 
Socrates,” said Gebes. 

“ Assuredly not, by Jove,” he replied; “ wherefore 
they who have some concern for their souls, who do 
not pass their lives in the culture of the body, bidding 
adieu to all the rest, do not proceed in the same route 
with them, as being ignorant whither they are going, 
but impressed with the conviction that resistance should 
not be offered to philosophy, to the deliverance and 
purification she affords them, they submit to her direc¬ 
tion, and follow her whithersoever she leads the way.” 

38. “How so, Socrates?” 

“ I shall tell yon,” said he. “ The lovers of wisdom 
are aware that philosophy having taken to herself the 
soul, which was obviously shackled down and cement¬ 
ed to the body, and compelled to view objects through 
this as through a dungeon, but not of and by itself 
which lay grovelling too in utter ignorance; and 
having observed the influence of this prison-house, 
how eagerly it is directed towards making the pris¬ 
oner, as far as possible, a party concerned in rivetting 
hia own chains;—the lovers of wisdom, I say then, 
are aware that philosophy having taken to herself 
their souls when in this state, gently admonishes 







and endeavours to liberate them, showing that the 
observation of objects by the aid of the eyes is re¬ 
plete with, illusion, and that likewise by the aid of the 
ears, and the other senses, and advising a disengage¬ 
ment from these, so far as it may not be absolutely 
necessary to use them, and urging a concentrating and 
condensing of the soul within itself, and besides a 
distrust of everything else except itself with regard to 
whatsoever real, independent essence it may of itself 
perceive, but whatsoever it may observe, by any other 
means (than itself), which varies according to those 
variable means, is in no wise to look on it as true; 
since such indeed is sensible and visible, but what the 
soul itself perceives is intelligible and immaterial. 
The soul of the true philosopher, then, convinced that 
it ought not to withstand this deliverance, abstains 
accordingly from pleasures, desires, griefs and fears, 
so far as it is able, reflecting that when one yields to 
the excess of joy, fear, sorrow, or desire, he suffers 
not in consequence merely such evil as one might 
suppose to result from sickness, or extravagance in 
gratifying his appetites, but that which of all evils is 
the gravest and the worst, this he suffers and is not 
conscious of it.” 

“ What is this, Socrates?” said Oebes. 

u That the soul of every man is compelled to give 
way to the extremes of joy and grief, and further, to 
the impression that this on account of which it is so 
strongly affected is most real, and most true, though 
it is not so, But things like these are principally 
visible things, are they not ?” 
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“Is the soul when under the influence of such 
affections, then chiefly shackled by the tody ?” 

“How so?” 

“ Because every pleasure and pain, with a nail as it 
were, nails and fastens it to the body, and makes it of 
the nature of the body, while it believes those things 
to be true which the body asserts to be so. For, 
from its conformity of opinions, and identity of pleas¬ 
ures, with those of the body, it is forced, I imagine, 
to become identified with its manners and habits, 
insomuch, that it never can arrive in Hades pure, 
but must always depart polluted by the body, so that 
it speedily sinks again into another body, and grows 
again as if it had been sown, whence it is deprived 
of all communion with that which is pure, unspotted, 
and divine*” 

“ You say most truly, Socrates,” said Gebes. 

34. “On this account then, Cebes, the true lovers 
of wisdom are temperate and firm, not for the reason 
which the multitude give. Do you agree with them ?• 
“ Surely I do not.” 

“ No, truly. But the soul of the philosopher would 
adopt this line of reasoning, and would not imaging 
that philosophy indeed ought to set it free, and when 
she did so, that it should resign itself again to pleas¬ 
ures and to pains, to bind it down and make her 
service void, as if engaged upon a kind of Penelope’s 
web, but with her plan reversed; on the contrary, 
calming the passions to rest, taking reason for its 
guide, oeing ever intent upon this, the contemplation 








of what is true, divine, and unchangeable, and being 
nourished by it, it thinks that while it lives it ought 
to live conformably, and when it departs from life, 
aaving attained to that which is congenial to and like 
itself, it shall be released from mortal miseries. From 
sueh a regimen as this, Simmias and Cebes, we 
have no cause to fear that the soul, having attend¬ 
ed to it strictly, should dread, lest falling asunder 
at its departure from the body, it should be dissipated 
and dispersed by the winds, and exist no more.” 

35. After Socrates had thus expressed himself 
silence ensued for a considerable time, and both Soc¬ 
rates himself, as he appeared, was engaged in medita¬ 
tion upon the subject that had been so discussed, as 
were also many amongst oursel ves. But Cebes and 
Simmias were conversing for a while together, and 
Socrates observing them, asked, “'What think you of 
what has beer, said? Does it appear to have been 
urged with sufficient effect? For it still presents 
many doubts and objections, if one would pursue 
them in adequate detail. If; then, you are engaged 
in the consideration of any other subject, I have 
nothing to say; but if you entertain any doubts upon 
this, do not hesitate yourselves to express and enume¬ 
rate them, if you think the subject could be placed 
in a more effective point of view, and to cali me in 
also to your assistance, if you imagine that with my 
aid you shall have better success.” 

And Simmias replied, “Indeed, Socrates, I shall 
tell you the truth. For some time past each of us 
being in doubt, is pushing forward and urging the 




dtlTer to question you, on account of our anxiety to 
hear indeed, and at the same time a hesitation to give 
you any trouble, as it may not be agreeable to you m 
your present distress.” 

Hearing this, he smiled sweetly, and said, “ How 
strange, Simmias t With difficulty, indeed, could I 
persuade other men that I do not regard my present 
condition as a calamity, when I am unable to convince 
even you; but you are apprehensive lest I should be 
more morosely disposed now than during the iormer 
portion of my life. It seems, too, that I appear to you 
inferior in the art of divination to the swans, who 
when they perceive that they must die, though given 
to song before, then sing the most of all, delighted at 
the prospect of their departure to the deity whose 
ministers they are. Hut mankind say falsely of the 
swans that it is through dread of death, and assert 
that they sing from grief, bewailing their decease, 
arid do not reflect that no bird sings when it is hungry, 
or cold, or afflicted with any other pain, not even the 
nightingale, or swallow, or hoopoe, which sing, they 
Bay, a dirge-like strain for grief; but neither do they 
appear to me to sing for grief, nor swans, but as per 
taming to Apollo they are skilled in the divining art, 
and having a foreknowledge of the bliss in Hades, 
they express their joy in song on that day rather than 
at any previous time. But I believe myself to be a 
fellow-servant of the swans, and consecrated to the 
eame divinity, and that I am no less gifted by my 
master in the art of divination, nor am I departing 
life with less good grace than they. On this account, 




you ought to speak and ask me what you please, 
while the Athenian Eleven give you leave.” 

“ You say well,” said Simmias, “ and I shall tell 
you whence my doubts arise; and he, too, how far he 
rejects what has been urged. To me it appeal's, Soc¬ 
rates, and perhaps to you with regard to such matters, 
that it is either impossible or very difficult to arrive 
at certainty in the present life, at the same time that 
it shows a very imbecile character not to examine in 
muy way into what is said concerning them, so as 
never to desist until one is quite exhausted in the ex¬ 
tent of his research. For in regard to such matters it 
hi necessary to accomplish some one of these things; 
either to learn from others how they stand, or find 
out upon investigation by one’s self, having laid hold 
on the very best indeed of human reasonings, and the 
least likely to be confuted, to sail through life em¬ 
barking in this, as one who risks himself upon a raft, 
unless one could effect a safer and less hazardous 
passage in a more secure conveyance, that of some 
heaven-sent reason. For my part, then, I shall not 
be ashamed to question you, as you propose, nor shall 
I have to blame myself in time to come, because I did 
not say what my opinion is. For, Socrates, when I 
consider both by myself and with Cebes what has 
been said, it does not at all appear to me to have been 
adequately proved.” 

86. “Perhaps, my friend,” said Socrates, “your 
views are just; but say where the inadequacy lies.” 

“ In this, I think,” said he, “ that one might use 
the same argument in respect to harmony, and a lyre 
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3 Its chords, that the harmony indeed in a well*’ 
tuned lyre is something invisible, incorporeal, very 
beautiful and divine, but the lyre itself* and its chorda, 
are bodies, and corporeal, compound, earthly, and 
akin to mortality. When any one, then, has broken 
the lyre, or cut or rent the chords, were he to insist 
upon the same line of argument as you, he should as¬ 
sert it to be necessary for that harmony still to exist, 
and not have been destroyed; for there could be no 
possibility that- the lyre should still exist with its 
chords torn asunder; and the chords too, which are 
mortal, (should exist,) but that the harmony of like 
nature with and allied to the immortal and divine, 
should perish, being destroyed prior to that which is 
mortal; but he should assert (I say) that the harmony 
must still exist somewhere, and that the woodwork 
and the strings should be decayed before it suffered 
any change. I think that you ha v e yourself too, Soc¬ 
rates, perceived this, that we suppose for the most 
part the soul to be something of this nature, that our 
bodies being, as it were, set in order, and evenly 
balanced by heat, cold, dryness, and moisture, our 
souls are a mixture of some such qualities, and a har¬ 
mony arising from them, when they are duly and justly 
combined with each other. If, then, the soul is a har¬ 
mony, it is evident that when our bodies are immode¬ 
rately relaxed, or overstrained by diseases or any 
other ills, the soul must immediately perish, divine 
m it is, like other harmonies, both those of musical 
sounds, and those which result from all the works of 
skilful artimns, but the relic* of each individual body 
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, for a long time until it has been burned or 
decayed. Consider now what answer we shall make 
to this argument; if one should require it to be admit 
led that the soul being a mixture of those qualities in 
the body, is the first to perish in that which is called 
death?” 

87. Upon this, Socrates looking steadfastly at us, m 
he generally used to do, and smiling, said, “ In truth, 
Simmias speaks justly. If there is ono among you 
then more ready than me, why did he not answer 
Mm ? For he seems to have impugned the argument 
with no mean success. However, it appears to me 
that we ought to hear from Cebes yet before we make 
our answer, what charge he has to make against the 
argument, that during the interval we may consult 
what we shall say, and then when we have heard 

them, either to give up to them, if they seem to speak 
reasonably, or if not, to support the argument. Come 

then, Cebes,” he continued, u tell what it is that per¬ 
plexed you, so as to occasion your mistrust.” 

“ I shall tell you,” replied Cebes. u The argument 
seems to me to remain in the same place, and to be 
liable to the same objections which we made before. 
For, that our souls existed before they merged into 
Ibis human form, I do not deny to have been very 
interestingly, and, if it be not too fulsome to add, most 
convincingly proved; but that it exists anywhere after 
we die, does not so clearly appear. I do not indeed 
give in to the objection of Simmias, that the soul is not 
stronger and more durable than the body, for it seems 
to me to excel by far all things of the kind. i Why 
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then,’ might the argument say, ‘do you still disbe¬ 
lieve, when you see that on the death of the individual, 
that which is weaker still exists? But it does not 
seem necessary to you that the more durable should 
be still during this interval preserved.’ Observe, if I 
urge anything of weight in answer to this; but, as it 
appears, I too, as well as Siminias, must avail myself 
of an illustration of some kind. This subject .seems 
to me to be treated in like manner as one would ad¬ 
vance a similar argument in the ease of an aged weaver 
deceased, and say that the man has not perished, but 
exists probably somewhere, and, as a proof, should 
adduce the garment which he wore and had woven 
himself, which was safe, and had not been destroyed; 
and if one were to doubt him, he would ask whether 
of the two is the more durable—the human species or 
the garment which is constantly wanted and worn; 
but when one answers that the human species is far 
more durable, he would imagine that it had been 
proved beyond all question that the man is alive, since 
that which is leas durable was not destroyed. But I 
do not think that it is so, Simmias; and attend now 
to what I say. Every one must, suppose that one who 
asserted this, asserted an absurdity. For this weaver 
having worn out and woven many such garments, 
perished subsequently to these, however numerous, 
but prior I imagine to the last, and yet the man is not, 
on this account, inferior to and bailer than the gar¬ 
ment. But the soul, I think, might admit of this same 
illustration in reference to the body, and any one who 
applies a similar argument to them would seem to me 






,to:&press Himself correctly, to the effect that the soul 
is something durable, but the body frailer and more 
transitory. But he would further say, that every soul 
wore out a number of bodies, especially if it lived 
many years ; for if the body is in a state of decline 
and decay while the man is still alive, but the soul is 
always weaving anew that part which is worn out, it 
must follow, of necessity, that when the soul perishes 
it must have its last garment then, and be destroyed 
previous to this alone; but on the destruction of the 
soul, the body must then display the weakness of its 
nature, and quickly rot away. Wherefore it is not by 
any means right for one to place implicit faith in this 
argument, and to feel confident that when we die our 
souls still exist somewhere. For if one should con¬ 
cede to another who insisted upon still more than you, 
admitting to him that not only did our souls exist be¬ 
fore we were born, but that when we die, there is 
nothing to prevent the souls of some from existing, 
and being likely to exist, and being repeatedly bom 
and dying again,—for so strong is it by nature, that the 
I soul can bear up against repeated births;—conceding 
this, I say, he would not yet allow but that it becomes 
/exhausted after a number of births, and perishes at 


last altogether in some one of the deaths. But he 
would say that no one was aware of the precise death 
and precise dissolution of the body which occasion the 
^ destruction of the soul, for it is impossible for any one 
of us whosoever to be made sensible of it. If this be 
bo, it applies to every one who is bold at the approach 
of death, that he entertains this confidence on foolish 
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grounds, unless lie can. prove that, the soul is abso¬ 
lutely immortal and incorruptible; otherwise it follow* 
of course, that one who is on the eve of death must 
be alarmed on his soul’s account, lest it should perish 
altogether on its immediate disunion from the body. 

38. Upon this, all of us who were listening to what 
they said, were, as we afterwards told each other, 
most unpleasantly affected; because they seemed to 
disturb our minds anew, after we had been fully con¬ 
vinced by the preceding arguments, and to reduce us 
to a mistrust not only of the pre-established reason¬ 
ings, but of what was likely to bo urged in future, on 
the grounds of our being incompetent judges, or the 
uncertainty of the facts themsel ves. 

EcheCRATKS. —By the Gods! Phaedo, I make all 
allowance for you; for, in some degree, a like reflec¬ 
tion strikes myself. "What reasoning shall we trust 
henceforward, since that which Socrates advanced, 
with such strong semblance of conviction, has now 
lost all claim on our belief? For this doctrine, that 
our souls are a kind of harmony, makes a wonderful 
impression on me at all times as well as now, mid it 
reminded me, as it wsre, while being developed, that 
such had been a previous impression of my own. 
Wherefore I require, as if at the very commencement, 
some other argument which shal convince me that 
the soul does not die with the dead. Tell me, then, 
in the name of Jove, how Socrates followed up the 
argument ?—and whether he, as you say of yourselves, 
was obviously disconcerted, or not so, but calmly bore 
the argument out?—and did he do so efficiently or 
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imperfectly? Tell me everything as accurately as 
you can. 

Phjbdo.—I n truth, Echecrates, often as I admired 
Socrates, I was never more delighted than in being 
with him on that occasion. That he was able to make 
a reply is not, perhaps, so surprising; but this I was 
particularly struck with in the first instance—the 
pleasure, affability, and approbation, with which he 
attended to the argument of the young men; in the 
next place, his sharpness in percei ving how we were 
affected by their objections; then how skilfully he 
applied his remedies—recalled us when, as it were, 
routed and overcome—and encouraged us to accom¬ 
pany him in a concise consideration of the subject 
Echecbates. —How was that ? 

Phacdo. —I shall tell you. I was si tting beside the 
bed, upon a low seat; but he was sitting somewhat 
higher than I was. Stroking my bead, then, gent! 
and taking hold of the hair which feft down my neck 
—for he was accustomed, on occasion, to amuse him¬ 
self so with my hair—he said, “To-morrow, perhaps, 
Phsedo, you will cut off these comely locks ” 

“Likely so, Socrates,” said I. 

“ Not, if you take my advice.” 
a What would you have me do ?” said L 
“ To-day,” he replied, u I shall cut off mine, and 
you these locks of yours, in case our argument should 
perish, and we prove unable to revive it Were I, 
too, you, and the argument were to escape me, I 
should bind myself by oath, like the Argives, never 
to allow my hair to grow until I gained the victory 
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" But',” said I, “ Hercules himself, even, is said not 
to have been a match for two.” 

“Call upon me, then, as an Iolaus,” said he, 
“ while it is yet daylight,” 

“I do call upon you, then,” I replied, “not as 
Hercules upon Iolaus, but Iolaus upon him.” 

“ It will come to the same thing,” said he. 

89. “ But, lirst of all, let us beware, lest wo meet 
with some mischance.” 

“What mischance?” said I. 

“That,” he replied, “of becoming haters of reason* 
ing, as some become haters of men, since th<xe is no 
greater mishap than this for one to meet with, to hate 
reasoning. But the hatred of reasoning and hatred 
of mankind arise from a similar source. For the 
'atter arises in the mind from an excessive and artless 
connoteOv and the impression that a man 

is altogether sincere, upright and honest; then, after 
a little, the discovery that he is vicious, faithless, and 
changing with the occasion. When one has frequently 
experienced this, especially at the hands of those men 
whom he believed to be his dearest and most familiar 
friends in the end, after numerous disappointments, 
he hates the whole race, and is convinced that nothing 
upright whatsoever is in existence at all. Do you 
not think that this feeling arises so ?” 

“ Certainly, ” I replied. 

“ Is it not a shame, then,” he continued--" and plain, 
too, that such a person endeavours to deal with man- 





without, any judgment on human affairs; for, if 
he had dealt with them with judgment, such as it 
really is he should have felt the case to be, that the 
excessively good and evil are but few in either ex* 
treme; but the middle class is very numerous.” 

“How do you mean?” said I. 

“Just as in the case/ 7 replied he, “of things that 
are small and large in extremes. Do you think that 
there is anything more rare than to discover a man, a 
dog, or anything whatsoever which is great or small 
in extremes ? Or, again, swift or slow, beautiful or 
ugly, white or black ? Do you not perceive that of 
all such things the extremes are rare and scarce, but 
the means are plentiful and abundant ?” 

“It is certainly so,” I replied. 

“Think you then, 77 he continued, “if a trial were 
proposed for a prize in vice, that, in such a ease, but 
very few would appear pre-eminent?” 

“It is likely so, 77 said L 

“Very likely, 77 he replied; “ yet reasonings do not 
in this particular resemble the ease of mankind, for X 
merely in this instance was following as you led the 
way; but so far they bear a resemblance, as in the 
case where one yields assent to an argument as true, 
without any judgment in reasoning, and it appears to 
him a little after to be false, standing to reason at one 
rime and not so at another, and again changing and 
variable; and especially in the case of those who are 
conversant with sophistical reasonings, you are aware 
that in the end they imagine themselves to have be¬ 
come the wisest of all, and alone to have perceived 



neither in material things is there any 
perfect or certain, nor in (abstract) reasonings, but that 
aJl existing things are absolutely, like the Ituripus, sub¬ 
ject to a continual flux and reflux, and never remain 
in any place for any time.” 

“ What you say,” I remarked, “is strictly true.” 

“ It. should, surely, then, Phsedo,” said he, “ be a 
deplorable grievance, if, when a true, certain and 
intelligible mode of reasoning actually exists, yet in 
consequence of one’s falling in with such a description 
of arguments as while they remain the same, appear 
still to be true at one time and at another not, he 
should not lay the blame upon himself nor upon his 
own want of judgment, but in the end through vexa¬ 
tion should gladly transfer all censure from himself 
upon the arguments, and pass the remainder of his 
life in hatred and abuse of them, while he is blinded 
to the truth and knowledge of what really exists.” 

“By Jove,” said I, “it is grievous indeed.” 

40. “ In the first place, then,” said he, “ let us be¬ 
ware of this, and let us not be persuaded that, there 
is a chance of there being nothing sound in argu¬ 
ments, but much rather that we are not yet in sound 


condition, but must 


exert ourselveB with manly 
resolution and energy to become so, yon and the 
rest indeed on account of your whole life to come, 
but I on account of death itself, since I am in danger 
of deporting myself at present upon the very subject 
in question, not as a philosopher, but as a caviller, 
like those who are exceedingly uninformed. For 
they, when they are disputing about anything, pay 
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nb attention to the bearings of the question on which 
the argument is based, but make this their principal 
object, the point of view in which what they have 
laid down shall appear to those present And I seem 
to myself to be likely to differ from such on the 
present occasion merely in so far; for I shall not 
endeavour to affect that what I say shall appear to 
those present to be true, unless the conviction should 
arise incidentally, but how it shall appear to wear the 
strongest character of reality to myself. For I am 
reflecting, iny beloved friend, (and observe with what 
partiality to myself,) that, if what I assert be true, it 
is well to be persuaded of it; but, if there is nothing 
that survives the dead, I. shall yet, for the period pre¬ 
vious to my death, on this account, occasion less 
annoyance to those present by my complaints. This 
state of ignorance, however, shall not continue long— 
it would be bad if so—but in a little time hence shall 
come to an end. Thus prepared, Sixmnias and Cebes, 
I proceed to bear my argument out; but do you, if 
you will take my advice giving little heed to Socrates 
but much rather to the truth, if I appear to you to 
express what is true, agree to it; but, if not, by every 
argument oppose it. taking good care that I shall not, 
having deceived at once both myself and you, depart, 
like the bee, having left a sting behind.” 

41. “But, to proceed,” he continued. “Remind 
me, in the first place, of what you said, in case I 
should appear to have forgotten it. Simmias, then, 
as I judge, is in doubt, and fears lest the soul, 
although it is more divine and beautiful than the 
6 
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71)©#^ should perish before it, as being in the simili¬ 
tude of a harmony. But, Cebes, indeed, seemed to 
aliocr me this, that die soul is more durable than the 
body, yet nobody knows but that the soul, after the 
repeated wearing out of several bodies, and having 
left the last body, then perishes itself; and that this 
very thing is death, the destruction of the soul, since 
the body is always in a state of decay. Is this, 
Simmias and Cebe3, what we are to inquire into ?” 

They both agreed that it was. 

“ Whether, then,” he continued, “ do you reject all 
the preceding arguments, or some of them indeed, 
and not others ?’’ 

“Some we do,” they replied, “and others we do 

not” 

“What say you, then,” said he, “with regard to 
that argument in which we asserted that knowledge 
is reminiscence; and that such being the case, our 
souls must, of necessity, have existed somewhere 
before they were imprisoned in the body ?” 

“For my part,” replied Cebes, “I was wonderfully 
convinced by it then, and I still cling to it closer 
than to any other.” 

“ And I indeed,” said Simmias, “ am possessed by 
the same feeling, and should be much surprised if I 
ever entertained a different opinion upon this sub¬ 
ject" 

Upon which Socrates remarked, “ But you must, 
my Theban friend, entertain a different opinion if 
this impression be firmly fixed with you, that har¬ 
mony indeed is something compounded, and that the 
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il, like a kind of harmony, is composed, of the con- 


For you will not 


cordant qualities of the body. ___ 

sorely allow yourself to say that the harmony 
existed, duly compounded, prior to the existence of 


these 


materials from which it should have been 
Composed. Or will you approve of your asserting 
.his?’' 

“ By no means, Socrates,” he replied. 

“Do you observe, then,” he continued, “ that this 
is the natural consequence of what you assert when 
you say that the soul existed before it merged into 
the human form and body, but that it is composed of 
what does not yet exist? However, this harmony of 
yours is not anything like to that to which you com- 
pare it, but the lyre anil the chords, and the tones, as 
yet discordant, come into existence first, and last of 
all, the harmony is produced and perishes the first. 
How shall this proposition then accord with the 
former?” 

“ Not in any way,” replied Simmias. 

And yet, he resumed, “ if it is the rule in any 
other argument, surely one regarding harmony should 
not admit of discord?" 

“ It is right that it should not,” said Simmias. 

“This argument of yours, then,” said he, “is not 
In perfect accord; but observe which of the two pro¬ 
positions do you prefer? that knowledge is rerniriis- 
cence, or the soul a harmony?” 

“ The former by much, Socrates," he replied, “ for 
the latter arose in my mind independently of any de¬ 
monstration, in consequence of a kind of verisiraditud® 







and spaciousness, from which source the opinions of 
many are derived; but for my part, I am convinced 
that the arguments which establish their demonstra¬ 
tions by means of verisimilitudes, both in geometry 
and all other instances, are futile, and especially 
deceptive, should one be not upon his guard against 
them. But the argument respecting reminiscence and 
knowledge has been advanced upon a principle well 
deserving of assent. Bor in this way our soul was 
said to exist previous to its merging into the body, 
since to it belongs the essence which bears the name 
of* Oiat which is. This principle I have, I am per¬ 
suaded, fully and fitly admitted; it follows then, as 
it would appear, of necessity, that I must neither allow 
myself nor any other to assert that the soul is a har¬ 
mony.” 

42. “What if you view the question in this light, 
Simmias,” he continued, “ does it appear to you to be 
suited to harmony, or to any other composition to be 
otherwise disposed than those materials are from 
which it is produced?” 

“ By no means.” 

“Nor yet to do or suffer anything contrary to 
what those materials do or suffer ” 


* “ The docti ii \« of Remembrance, (spontaneous Recollection,) and of 
Science is founded on a solid principle, a principle which we have al¬ 
ready advanced, via, that our soul of necessity exists before its entrance 
into the body, since it, «, the soul, has in itself, and as it were, a pro¬ 
perty belonging to it, that class of fundamental ideas which constitute 
ssristeice, and bear its name.”—to Cmuin’t w oth of Vl,Ux\ L p 2*f 
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“ It i a not therefore suitable for harmony to take 
the lead of those things of which it is composed, bat 
to fbllow them.” 


He consented. 

“It is, then, far from being the case, that harmony 
is contrariwise produced, or sends forth sounds or in 
any respect is opposed to its component parte.” 

“ Far from it,” he replied. 

“What then?” said he; “is not every harmony 
naturally so far a harmony as it has been duly ar¬ 
ranged?” 

“ I do not understand you,” said he. 

“Whether,” said he, “if it should be more felly 
and effectively arranged, supposing such a case 
possible, should not the harmony be fuller and 
more effective, but if it were in an inferior degree, 
and less efficiently so, should not the harmony be 
inferior and less efficient ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Is this then the case with regard to the soul, 
that, even in the least degree possible, one soul 
is more felly and effectively this very thing, a 
soul, or in an inferior degree and less efficiently 
so than another?” 

“Not by any possibility,”he replied. 

“Come now, by Jove,” said he; “is one soul 
said to be possessed of intelligence and virtue, and 
to be good, and another of ignorance and vice, and 
to be evil ? And is this said with reason ?” 

“With reason, no doubt,” 
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“ What sliall any one of those who pronounce 
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the soul to be a harmony, assert those things to 
be which exist in the seal, virtue and vice? Will 
they call the one harmony and the other discord 
and assert the one soul, the good, to be duly at¬ 
tempered, and to contain within itself, being a 
harmony, a second harmony, but the other to be 
itself discordant and to contain no second harmony 
in it ?” 

“For my part,” said Simmias, “I cannot say so; 
but it is plain that the advocate of the principle 
would assert something of the kind.” 

“But,” said he, “it has been already admitted 
that one soul is not more or less a soul than another; 
and this amounts to an acknowledgment that one 
harmony is not more fully and effectively, nor in 
an. inferior degree, nor less efficiently a harmony 
than another Is it so?” 

“ Certainly indeed” 

“And that a harmony which is neither in a 
greater nor in a less degree a harmony, is not in 
a greater or a less degree arranged to become so. 
Is this the case ?” 

“ It is so.” 

“But that which has not been in a greater or 
a less degree so arranged, does it partake of har¬ 
mony in a greater or less degree, or has it a just 
proportion ?” 

“A just one.” 

u Therefore, when one soul is not this very thing, 
a soul, in a greater or less degree than another 
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“ Even so ” 

“ But such being its condition, it cannot partake 
m a greater degree of harmony or discord than 
another ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“But again, when such is its condition, can one 
soul partake to a greater extent of vice o:r virtue 
than another, if vice indeed be discord, and virtue 
harmony ?” 

“ It cannot” 

“ But the rather, Simmias, according to right reason, 
no soul at all shall partake of vice, if indeed it be a 
Harmony. For a harmony which is essentially this 
very thing, a harmony, never at any time could par¬ 
take of discord.” 

“ Assuredly not” 

“ Neither indeed could a soul, which is essentially 
a soul, of vice*” 

“ How could it, indeed, from what has been already 
established?” 

“ According to this mode of reasoning, then, shall 
all the souls of all animals be equally good, provided 
they are equally disposed by nature to be this rmr 
thing, souls ?” 

“ So, Socratas, it seems to me at least ” 

“Think you/’ lie continued, “that such & positim 
could be fairly urged, and that our reasoning should 
bo subject to such inferences, if th© hy^otkmm b* term 
that the soul is a harmony ?” 
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“ Not by any means,” he replied. 

43. “What, then," said he; “of all these things 
which are in man, is there anything else except th@ 
soul, which you assert to exercise supreme authority, 
especially when it is a prudent one ?” 

“ Nothing else.” 

“ Whether by yielding to the bodily affections, or 
by resisting them?—I mean, for instance, as in the 
case of heat and thirst besetting the body, by urging 
it in an opposite direction, not to drink, and when 
hunger besets it not to eat; in innumerable other 
examples, besides, we observe the soul resisting the 
bodily affections. Do we not ?" 

“Certainly we do.” 

“But did we not allow, in the course of our pre¬ 
vious reasonings, that the soul, if it were a harmony, 
could not breathe any tones at variance with the 
tensiou, relaxation, vibration, and any other affection 
to which the elements were liable of which it was 
composed, but should follow them, and never at any 
time become their guide?” 

“ We did admit it,” he replied; “how should we 
do otherwise ?” 

“Wlyit then? Does it not seem to us to act an 
opposite part now, in its control of all those qualities 
of which one might pretend it was composed, in its 
resisting them through the whole course almost of 
life, and exercising authority in every way over 
them; punishing some more severely and with pains, 
(according to the principles of the gymnastic and 
healing art,) but others more mildly; rebuking in 







$6ed in part, but in part suggesting warnings to the 
' desires, the angry passions, and the fears, as if, being 
a distinct existence, it conferred with another object 
distinct from itself? Something like what Homer 
has represented in the Odyssey, when he speaks of 
Ulysses, who, 1 Striking his breast, in such terms chid 
his heart, Bear up, my heart; thou hast already 
home much worsen Think you that Homer com¬ 
posed this with the impression that the soul was a 
harmony and capable of being led by the bodily 
affections, and not as being competent to lead and 
govern them, and as being something far more 
divine in its nature than is consistent with a har 
mony ?” 

“By Jove, Socrates, I agree with you.” 

“ Therefore, ray excellent friend, it is by no means 
correct co assert, that the soul is a kind of harmony; 

. for as it appears, we should not agree with Homer 
the divine poet, nor with ourselves.” 

He allowed that it was so. 

“Very well,” resumed Socrates; “as it would seem, 
the Theban Harmonia has been sufficiently reconciled. 
But, with regard to Cadmus, how and by what course 
of reasoning -shall we satisfy him?” 

“You appear to me,” said Cebes, “to be likely to 
invent some means; at least you have succeeded .in 
this argument against the harmony strangely contrary 
to my expectation. For, while Simmias was explaining 
on what points be doubted, I wondered much if one 
could be able to do anything with his arguments* 

however, he appeared in the most unaccountable 
a* 




manner to shrink from the very first onset of yotuf 
reply. So that I should not be surprised if the same 
thing should befall the argument of Cadmus.” 

“My good friend,” said Socrates, “speak, not in 
such a laudatory strain, lest some envious power 
should overturn the argument I am about to urge. 
These matters, indeed, shall be the province of the 
gods, but let us, ‘ advancing hand to hand,’ like 
Homer’s heroes, try if you advance anything of 
consequence. But this is the sum of what you seek 
a fter;—You require that our souls should be proved 
to be imperishable and immortal, if a philosopher, on 
the eve of death, full of confidence and expectation 
that after bis decease he shall he far happier than if 
he had died having passed through any other life 
(than that of a philosopher), is to entertain this con¬ 
fidence on wise and prudent grounds. But the de¬ 
monstration that the soul is something potent and 
divine, and that it was yet in existence before we 
were born ourselves, you say there is nothing to 
prevent all this from signifying, not that the soul is 
immortal, but only that it has a long duration, and 
pre-existed for an immeasurable time, and was both 
conversant with, and engaged in the execution of 
many things; yet. nothing the more was the soul 
immortal, but its very entrance into the human body, 
like a disease, was the very origin of its decay, so that 
it passes through this life in misery, and perishes 
finally in that which is called death. But, you assert, 
it makes no difference whether the soul is united to a 
body once or frequently, as far as regards our- several 






prehensions; for it is right that he should feel afraid 
unless he is a fool, who is not fully aware and cannot 
advance a satisfactory argument in favour of the 
immortality of the soul* Such, Oebca, I think is the 
character of your objections, and I purposely make 
frequent, repetition of them, that nothing may escape 
us, and, if you wish, you may add to or take from 
them.’ 1 

Upon which Cebes observed, “For my part, at 
present, I neither wish to subtract from, nor add to 
them; but they are just what I would urge” 

45. Socrates then, after some delay, and pondering 
somewhat to himself said, “ You inquire, Cebes, into 
no easy matter, for it is absolutely necessary to discuss 
the origin of generation and corruption. I shall then, 
if you please, recount to you how I was affected 
myself upon these subjects, then if any thing that I 
shy should appear available to you, you shall adopt 
it to produce conviction in the matter of your dis¬ 
course.” 

“I wish, indeed,” said Oebes, “to hear you.” 

“Attend then, as I intend to tell you. When I 
was a young man, Cebes, I had a wonderful fondness 
for that wisdom which they call a knowledge of nature. 
For this appeared to me to be a consummate wisdom, 
to be acquainted with the causes of every thing, why 
it is produced, why it perishes, why it continues in 
existence ; and I used to turn my attention constantly 
from side to side upon my first investigation of such 
questions as these,—whether, when heat and cold are 
in a state of corruption, as some asserted, then animated 




beings :j?e produced, whether it is owing to the blood 
that we think, or, whether it is owing to air or fire, or 
to none of these things, but it is the brain which 
produces the sensations of hearing, sight, and smell, 
and from these arise memory, and opinion, and from 
memory, and opinion, in a state of rest, in the same 
manner, knowledge is produced. Upon considering, 
further, the decay of these things, and the affections 
incidental to the heavens and the earth, I looked upon 
myself at last as so unsuited to this investigation that 
nothing could be more so. But of this I shall give 
you satisfactory proof; for the things which I formerly 
with certainty knew, as far at least as I appeared to 
myself and to others, I was then, in consequence of 
this investigation, so utterly blinded to, that I lost all 
knowledge of what I supposed myself to be acquainted 
with before in many other particulars, besides that of 
the mode of the growth of man. For previous to this 
I had supposed it evident to every one that it was 
owing to eating and drinking; since when by reason 
of nourishment flesh has been added to flesh, bones 
to bones and so, in like manner, to every thing else 
has been added what is of similar nature to it; then 
the bulk which is (originally) small becomes afterwards 
great, and thus a man of little size proceeds to become 
large. Such were my opinions then; do I not seem 
to you to have entertained them justly?” 

« To me, at least, you do,” said Cebea. 

« But consider the matter still further. I supposed 
myself sufficiently ascertained of the fact, when a man 
of large statur e stood by one of small, that he ex- 
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led him by a bead, and so with one horse and 
another; and still more obviously than this, ten 
appeared to me to exceed eight oy the addition of 
two, and two cubits to exceed one cubit by an excess 
of half.” 

“ But now,” said Cebes, “ what is your opinion on { 
these matters ?” 

“I am far, by Jove, from thinking,” he replied, 

“ that I am in any degree conversant with the cause 
of these things, who cannot satisfy myself even in 
this—whether, when to one a person has added one, 
that one to which it was added has become two ; or, 
that one added, and that to which it was added, have 
become two, on account of the addition of the one to 
the other. For I wonder if, when each of them was 
separate, each separately was one, and they were not 
then two. But when they are joined together, this is 
the cause of their becoming two, namely, their con¬ 
junction by being approximated to each other. 
Neither, indeed, if any person should divide one 
(from the other), can I yet he persuaded that this, on 
the other hand, is the cause, namely, their division, 
of their becoming two. For this is quite an opposite 
cause to the former of their becoming two ; since then 
it was because they were mutually conjoined, and 
added the one to the other; but now it is because the 
one is divided and separated from the other. Neither 
am I persuaded yet, according to this system of 
inquiry, that I know why one is one, nor in a 
word, anything else, why it is produced, perishes, 
or exists; hut I proceed to compound at nwmm 
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46 “ But having heard a certain person reading 
once in a book, as he said, by Anaxagoras, to the 
effect that it is Mind which regulates and is the cause 
of all things, I was, indeed, delighted with such a 
theory of causation; and it appeared to me in a 
maimer to be quite just, for Mind to be the cause 
of everything; and I supposed, if such were the case, 
that the regulating Mind sets all things in order, and 
disposes them severally in such a mode as they may 
best abide in. Should one, then, desire to investigate 
the cause of everything, how it is produced, or per¬ 
ishes, or exists, he must find out this respecting it, in 
what manner it it best for it either to exist, j^r, in any 
other way, to be passively or actively affected; but, 
from this mode of consideration, a man must look to 
nothing else, so far as concerns himself and others, 
but what is most excellent and the best. Besides, it 
is necessary for this same person to be acquainted 
with what is worst, since the knowledge of both one 
and other is the same. With such impressions, I 
was delighted to think that I had found an instruc tor 
to my mind, Anaxagoras, in the cause of things ex¬ 
isting, and that he would explain to me, in the first 
instance, whether the earth is flat or round, and, when 
he had explained this, would develop the cause and 
necessity of its form, going upon the principle of all 
tilings being for the better, and consequently that it 
should be such, for the better, as he would describe 
it; and, further, if he asserted that it occtipied the 
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entre, that he would unfold how it is for the better 
that it does so; and, if he would make all these 
things dear to me, I was full/ prepared so as to 
require no more any other species of cause. With 
regard to the sun, I was, in like manner, determined, 
to make inquiry; and with regard to the moon and 
the rest of the planets, their mutual velocity, revolu¬ 
tions, and other affections, in what manner, on occa¬ 
sions, it is best for each of them to be affected, both 
actively and passively. For I never at all supposed 
that, when he had declared those things to be con¬ 
trolled by Mind, he would adduce any other cause in 
their case than that it is so best for them to be 
arranged as they are; I thought, therefore, that he, 
ascribing a cause to each thing in particular, and all 
things in common, would explain in full what was 
best for each and the general good of all. And I 
should not, for a great consideration, have parted 
with my hopes; but, having taken up the work with 
the greatest earnestness, I perused it as hastily as I 
could, that I might the sooner be acquainted with the 
best and the worst. 

47. “I was baffled, however, in this wonderful 
hope, when, in the course of my study, I observe the 
man making no use whatever of Mind, nor adducing 
any causes for the regulation of all things, otherwise 
than assigning the air, atmosphere and water, ns 
causes; besides many other things equally absurd. 
And to me he appeared to bear the closest resem¬ 
blance to one who would say, ‘ Socrates commits all 
his actions through the operation of Mindand, upon 






attempting to explain the causes of my several actions, 
would assert, in the first instance, that the reason why 
I am now sitting here is because my body is composed 
of bones and sinews, and the bones are hard indeed, 
and have their diaphyses separately, one from the 
other; but the sinews are capable of tension and 
relaxation, enfolding the bones along with the flesh 
and skin, which binds them together; when the 
bones, then, play freely in their joints, the extension 
and contraction of the sinews give me the power of 
bending my limbs, and for this reason I am sitting 
here now in such a posture; and again, he would 
assign other causes of a like nature for my con¬ 
versing with you, alleging as causes the sound of the 
voice, the air, and the faculty of hearing, omitting all 
mention of the real causes, that since the Athenians 
thought it better to condemn me, on this account it 
appeared preferable to me to sit here, and the more 
honest course to stay arid endure the penalty they 
have prescribed, since, by the Dog, these sinews and 
bones should have been, long ago in Megara or 
Boeotia, borne thither with the impression that it 
would be for the best, had I not judged it to be more 
upright and honourable to undergo whatever punish¬ 
ment the state might direct in preference to escaping 
by flight like a slave. But to denominate such things 
causes is exceedingly absurd; yet, if one were to say, 
that without having such things as bones and sinews* 
and such like, as I am possessed of, I should not be 
able to do what I pleased, he would assert the truth; 
but to assert that it is through them that I effect what 
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l do, and so far act under the influence of mind, and 
not from the choice of what is best, should be the 
highest and most palpable absurdity. For how sillv 
is it that one should be incapable of distinguishing 
that the real cause is one tiling, and that, without 
which the cause could not ever he a cause, is an 
other; which the majority, feeling for, as it were, in 
the dark, appear to me, while they call it by a name 
quite foreign from the true, to designate as the very 
cause itself. Wherefore, one indeed, encompassing 
the earth with a vortex of the heavens, makes the 
earth to remain fixed (in the centre), while another 
supports it like a broad kneading-trough upon the 
air, as a base; hut the power by which these things 
are so maintained in the best possible way in which 
they could be disposed, this they neither inquire into, 
nor do they suppose that it involves a kind of super 
human skill, but they imagine that they have foum. 
a more powerful, a more enduring, and a more com¬ 
prehensive Atlas than this; and what is realty ex¬ 
cellent and suitable, they believe to be incapable of 
uniting and combining anything whatever. I should 
therefore have gladly become the disciple of any one, 
in order to understand the nature of a cause like this ; 
but when I was disappointed of it, and could not. find 
it out of myself, nor learn it from another, would y ou 
wish me to show you, Gebes, in what manner I set 
about a second voyage for the discovery' of this 
cause?" 

“ Moat anxiously I wish it,” he replied. 

48. ‘It seemed to me,” he continued, 11 irate* 



piently, when I had exhausted myself in the investi¬ 
gation of things existing, that I should beware lest 1 
should be affected like those who regard attentively 
an eclipse of the sun; for some destroy their sight 
unless they look at its reflection in the water, or some 
similar medium. With some such feeling then was 
I impressed, and I feared lest I should altogether be 
blinded in my soul while examining objects by the 
sight, and endeavouring to grasp them with each of 
the senses. I thought then that I should have re¬ 
course to the reasons of things, and discover in them 
the truth of then- existence. Perhaps, however, this 
similitude does not hold good to the full extent of 
the comparison; fori do not altogether admit that he 
who considers things in their reasons, is contemplat¬ 
ing them more by means of images than he who con¬ 
templates them in their effects | I. proceeded then in 
the following way, to lay down, on every occasion, 
that principle which I judge the most incontrovertible, 
and whatever things shall appear to me to coincide 
with this I set down as true, as well in causation as in 
the case of all things else, but whatever things do 
not coincide as false. But I am anxious to explain 
to you more clearly what I mean, for I do not - think 
yea understand me now.” 

“ Ho, by Jove,” said Cebes, “ not well.” 

49. “Yet,” he continued, “I am not saying any¬ 
thing new, but what always upon other occasions, 
and in our past discussions, I have never ceased to 
say For I proceed to try and explain to you that 
(species of cause which I have concerned myself about, 
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revert to those much talked of subjects with 
which I also set out, supposing that there is beauty in 
the abstract, goodness, greatness, and all such things, 
which if you grant me and allow to exist, I hope 
froir hence to discover and demonstrate to you the 
cause of the immortality of the soul ” 

“ Then come to your conclusion at once,” said 
Cebes, “ as I grant you this.” 

“ Observe now,” he continued, “ what follows from 
the preceding; if you agree with me on the subject. 
For it appears to me if there is any thing else beauti¬ 
ful besides beauty itself, it is beautiful for no other 
reason than because it partakes of that (abstract) 
beauty ; and so I assert of everything. Do you agree 
to such a kind of cause as this ?” 
u I do,” he replied* 

“I do not yet,” he resumed, “understand, nor am 
I able to conceive those other subtle causes; but if 
one were to account to me for the beauty of anything, 
either from its blooming colour or figure, or any¬ 
thing else of the kind, I bid adieu to extraneous 
reasons, for I am confounded by all such, but I sim¬ 
ply, artlessly, and foolishly perhaps, confine myself 
to this, that nothing else renders it beautiful but 
either the presence or participation of that (abstract) 
beauty, or by whatever means and in whatever man¬ 
ner it is communicated, for upon this I do not yet 
insist, but merely that through beauty all tilings 
beautiful are made sc. Since this appears to me to 
be the safest answer to make to myself and any 
other also; and holding firmly by this I do not think 
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_I shall ever fall, but that it is safe for rhe, and 

every person whosoever to reply, that through beauty 
things beautiful are made so. Does it not seem so 
to you ?” 

“ It does." 

“ And that through magnitude great things are 
great, and greater things greater; and through parvi- 
tude things less are less?" 

“Yes.” 

“Nor yet would you approve if any said that 
one is greater than another by the head, and that the 
less is less by this very same; but you would main¬ 
tain that you mean nothing else than that every one 
thing greater than another i3 greater on no other 
account than that of magnitude; and on this account, 
its magnitude, it is greater, but the less is less on no 
other account than its parvitude, and on this account, 
its parvitude, it is less: dreading, 1 imagine, lest any 
argument of a contrary kind should oppose yoa, in 
case you should assert any one to he greater and less 
by the head, (to the effect that,) in the first instance, 
the greater is the greater, and the less is the less, ow¬ 
ing to the very same thing; and in the next place, 
that the greater individual is the greater in conse¬ 
quence of the head which is small, but this were 
indeed a wonder for one to be great owing to some¬ 
thing small. Would you not be afraid of this ?” 

Upon which, Cebes, smiling, replied, “I should 
indeed.” 

“ Would you not be afraid to say,” he continued, 
"that ten is more than eight by two, and owes its ex 






cess to this, and not to number, and on account of 
number ? And that two cubits are greater than one 
cubit by half, and not from magnitude ? For the 
fear is the same.” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 

“ What then ? When to one has been added one, 
would you not hesitate to say whether the addition is 
the cause of being two, or the division when it has 
been divided? And would you not loudly insist 
that you are not aware of any other mode whatever 
in which each thing exists than by a participation hi 
the essence peculiar to each, of which it partakes, and 
in this case you are not aware of any other cause of 
their becoming two, except a participation in duality, 
of which that must partake which is likely to be two, 
and in unity whatsoever is likely to be one, but these 
divisions and additions, and such other subtleties you 
would bid adieu to, leaving replies upon such matters 
to wiser than yourself; and would you, being in 
dread, as the proverb says, of your own shadow and 
inexperience, clinging firmly to the security which 
the principle affords, make answer accordingly ? But 
should any one attack this self-same principle, would 
you not take lea ve of him , and decline to answer 
until you had considered the consequences derived 
from it, whether they agree or differ from each other? 
And when you should be required to enter upon an 
explanation of it, would you render it in this manner, 
by laying down another further principle, whichever 
may appear the beat of the more general, until you 
have arrived at some satisfactory result, and would 
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you not, at the same time, a,void maldng confusion, 
like the contentious disputants, in treating of the first 
cause and its consequences, if you were anxious to 
attain to the truth of things? For those disputants 
have no consideration, perhaps, nor concern about 
this subject; since they are quite contented, while in 
their wisdom they throw all things into a general dis¬ 
order, to be nevertheless competent to please them¬ 
selves ; but you, if you really belong to the class of 
philosophers, would act, I imagine, a s I advise.” 

“You speak most truly,” replied Sim mi as and 
Cebes together. 

Ech^cbates. —By Jove, Phaedo, they said so just* 
ly; for he seems to me to have explained the subject 
with wonderful clearness to one of even limited intel* 
llgence. 

Pjbu&OO.—S uch, indeed, was the impression, Echec- 
rates, of all present. 

Echecratks. —And such our own, though absent 
then, at hearing your recital now. 

50. But wliat was the subject of the subsequent 
discourse ? 

PfLKBO.—As I remember when these concessions 
had been made him, and it was admitted that every 
idea actually exists, and that other things participate 
in them so as to receive their name, he afterwards 
asked, 11 If you assert these matters to be so, whether, 
when you say that Sim mi as is greater than Socrates 
hut less than Phseclo, do you not then affirm that, 
both magnitude and parvitude are in Simmias T 

“Ido.” 



41 Bo you allow, however,” said he, u that Simmias* 
exceeding Socrates is not actually true, as it is said to 
be in words? For Simmias is not adapted by nature 
to exceed him in consequence of his being Simmias, 
but of the magnitude which he has; nor, again, does 
he exceed Socrates, because Socrates is Socrates, but 
because Socrates has parvitude in comparison with 
his magnitude.” 

“ True.” 

“ Neither, indeed, is Simmias exceeded by Phaedo, 
because Phaedo is Phaedo, but because Phaedo has 
magnitude in comparison with the parvitude of 
Simmias.” 

“ Such is the ease.” 

“ Thus, then, Simmias lias the name of being both 
small and great, since he is between the two, surpass* 
ing the parvitude of the one by his magnitude, but 
yielding to the other a magnitude which surpasses his 
own parvitude.” 

Upon this he said with a smile, “I appear to ex¬ 
press myself with the accuracy of a written contract, 
but still things are as I say.” 

Cebes agreed. 

“But I urge them for this reason, because I wish 
you to be of the same opinion with myself For it 
appears to me not only that magnitude itself is never 
disposed to be at the same time great and small, but 
that the magnitude also in ourselves never admits the 
small, nor is disposed to be surpassed; but one of the 
two cases occurs, either that it retires and withdraws 
upon the approach of its contrary, the small, or cease#* 






posed, abiding and admitting parvitude, to be my 
tiling else than what it was before, as I, for instance, 
having sustained the reception of parvitude, and still 
continuing to be the same person that I am, am this 
small person, but that which is great, while it is so, 
never endures to be small. In like manner the small 
in us is not disposed at any time to become or to be 
great, nor any other of things contrary, while it, con¬ 
tinues to be what it was, to become and be its con trary 
at the same time, but it retires, indeed, or perishes in 
this contingency.” 

“ Thus in every way,” said Cebes, “it appears to 
me.” 

51. Then some one of those present, (but who he 
was I do not clearly recollect,) when he heard this, 
said, “ In the name of the gods was not the very con¬ 
trary of what is now asserted laid down in the previous 
part of the discussion, that the greater is produced 
from the less, and the less from the greater, and this 
positively is the mode of generating contraries from 
contraries ? But now it seems to me to be asserted 
that this never can be so.” 

Upon which, Socrates, having moved his head for¬ 
ward and listened to him, said, “You have reminded 
me like a man, however you do not observe the 
d istinction between what is advanced now and what was 
so then. For then it was argued that a contrary thing 
is produced from a contrary; but now that contrariety 
itself can never become its own contrary, neither that 
which is in ourselves, nor that which Is in nature. 




JPoTj, th en, my friend, we were speaking of those thinga 
which involve their contraries, calling them oy th© 
name of the former \ Tout now w© are speaking of ( hose 
former (contrary essences), by reason of which, being 
inherent, the things so called retain their name; but 
those we never at any time asserted to be disposed to 
admit of mutual generation.” At the same time, 
looking at Cebes, he said, “Have any of these things 
he mentioned troubled you at all ?” 

“ I am not disposed to be so,” saidCebea, “although 
I by no means d eny that there are many things which 
perplex me.” 

“We plainly, then,” said he, “agreed to acknow 


ledge this, that a contrary can never be its own 
contrary.” 


“By all means,” he replied. 

52. “But observe further if you will agree with me 
in this. Is there anything you call heat and cold ?” 

“Certainly." 

“ The same as snow and fire ?” 

“ Assuredly not.” 

“Is heat then something different from fire, and 
cold something different from snow ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘But this, I thrk, is evident to you, that snow, 
while it is snow, can never, having admitted heat, as 


we said before, continue to be what it was, snow and 
hot, but on the approach of heat it will either give 
way to it or be destroyed.” 

“ Certainly so." 

Aid flro, on the ether hand on the approach of 





cold must either give way to it or be destroyed, nor 
can it ever endure, having admitted cold, to continue 
to be what it was, fire and cold.” 

“You say true," said he. 

“It happens, therefore,’’"he continued, “in respect 
to some of such things, that not only the same idea is 
always designated by the same name, but something 
else too, which is not indeed the former, but retains , 
its form always so long as it exists. But perhaps 
what I mean will be still clearer in the following 
example. The odd (in numbers) must always bear 
this name which now we give it; must it not ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Must it alone of all things bear this name, for I 
ask you this also, or is there anything else which is 
not the same as the odd, yet which we must designate 
by this name, as well as by its own, because its nature 
is such as that it never can at any time dispense 
with the odd ? Such I assert to be the case with the 
number three and many other numbers. But observe 
now regarding the number three; does it not appear 
to yon that it must be designated always by its own 
name, as well as by that of the odd, which is not the 
same as the number three? But still such is the 
nature of the number three, five, and the entire half 
of number, that not being the same as the odd, each 
of them is yet always odd. On the other hand, two, 
four, and the other whole series of number, though 
not the same as the even, are nevertheless each of thmn 
even. Do you allow this or not?” 

“ Bow should I not,” he replied. 
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^Observe now,” said he, “ what I wish to prove. 
Biit it is this, that not only do contraries appear not 
to receive each other, but as many things also as 
though not contrary to each other always involve 
contraries, such do not either appear to receive that 
«idea which is contrary to the idea existing in them 
selves, but on its approach they perish or recede. 
Shall we not insist that the number three should 
perish first, and submit to anything else whatever, 
before it would endure while it was yet three to 
become even ?” 

44 Certainly, indeed,” said Cebea. 

44 Nor yet,” said he, 44 is the number two the con¬ 
trary of the number three.” 

44 Surely not 15 

44 Therefore, not only ideas that are contrary do 
not await the approach of their contraries, but some 
other tilings also do not enduro the approach of 
those which are really contraries ” 

44 You say very truly,” he replied. 

53. u Do you wish then,” he continued, 44 if we 
can, that we should define what the nature of these 
things is?” 

44 Certainly.” 

“ Would they then be such as to compel what¬ 
ever they occupied, not only itself' to retain its 
own idea, but always that of something which is 
itself a contrary ?” 

44 How do you mean ?” 

44 As we said just now. For you are doubtless 
aware that whatever the idea of three may have 
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occupied, it is not only necessary for that to be 
three, but odd besides?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ At such, we say now, the idea* contrary to 
the form which effected this, can never at all arrive.” 

“ No, surely.” 

“ But did the idea of odd make it so ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And contrary to this is the idea of even ?” 

“ Yea.” 

“ The idea of even then shall never arrive at 
being three.” 

“ Never surely.” 

11 Therefore three has not any share in even ■ 

“Not, any.” 

“Three, then, is uneven?” 

“Yes.” 

‘That, therefore, which I proposed to determine— 
what things they are which, though contrary to any 
contrary, yet do not admit it, as for instance now 
the number three, though not being the contrary of 
the even, does not the more admit it, tor it al ways 
brings a contrary against it, as the number two to 
the odd, fire to cold, and in many other examples— 
see now if you determine thus, not only that a 
oontrary does not admit a contrary, but that also 
which brings any contrary against whatever it 


» The Wen, or form, contrary to that which made three to be three 
and odd ia.eo; that in, the idea of even can never arrive at anything 
odd, 
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proaches, can never, at any time, receive the con¬ 
trary of that which is so brought. But think over 
it again, for it is profitable to give it constat 
attention. Five will not admit the idea of even, nor 
ten, its double, the idea of odd; this double too, 
indeed, which is itself contrary to something else, 
will not, nevertheless, admit the idea of odd, no 
more than three-halves, the half, the third, and all 
such like will admit the idea of the whole, if you 
follow and agree with me in opinion that the case 
is so ” 

“ Most distinctly,” replied he, “ I follow and agree 
with you, 5 * 

54. “But, answer me again as from the beginning; 
and do not reply in the same terms of my question, 
but in different, after my example, I say this, be¬ 
cause I perceive, besides the certain mode of answer¬ 
ing which, i spoke of at first, another certainty (in 
answering), arising from what has just been said. 
For, if you were to ask me, owing to the existence of 
what in the body it shall be warm, I shall not make 
you that safe, unlearned answer, that it is owing to 
heat, but a more subtle one from what has been laid 
down just now, that it is owing to fire ; nor if you 
should ask me, owing to the existence of what in the 
body, shall it be sick ? I will not answer that it is 
owing to disease, but to a fever; nor if, owing to the 
existence of what in number, it shall be odd ? I will 
not say, owing to oddness, but to unity, and so on. 
But observe now if you sufficiently understand what 
I mean ” 






“ Quite so,” he replied, 

“But, answer me,” he continued, “owing to the 
existence of what in a body shall it be a living 


body?” 

“ To the existence of soul,” he replied. 

“Is this then invariably the case?” 

“How should it not?” said he. 

“ Whatever, therefore, the soul may have occupied, 
does it always bring it life ?” 

“It does, indeed,” he replied. 

“ Is there anything contrary to life or not?" 

u There is,” said he. 

“Whatis it?” 

“Heath.” 

“ Therefore, the soul can never, at any time, admit 
the contrary of that which it always brings with it, as 
has been allowed from previous proof?” 

“And most convincingly,” said Oebes. 

55. “What, then? What do we now call that 
which does not admit the idea of the even ?” 

“ Odd,” replied he. 

“ And that which does not admit the just, nor the 
graceful ?” 

“ The one ungraceful, and the other unjust.” 

“Be it so. But by what name do we call that 
which does not admit death ?” 

“ Immortal.” 

“ Hoes the soul, then, not admit death ?” 

“No.” 

“ Is the soul, therefore, immortal ?” 

“Immortal.” 
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It so,” said be. 


this has been now demoiuJtrated? 
You of it?” 


“ Shall we say then thkr 


Or how think 


“ Most satisfactorily, Socrates.” 

“What, then, Oebes?” he continued. 


“If it is 


necessary that the odd must be imperishable, must 
not the number three be imperishable?” 


“Why not?” , 

“If; then, that which is without heat must of 
necessity be imperishable, when any one applies heat 
to snow, should not the snow withdraw safe and on- 
Yor it could not, indeed, be destroyed, nor 


melted? 

yet would it stay to admit the heat. 

“You say truly,” he replied. 

“ In like manner, I imagine, if that which is with¬ 
out cold were imperishable, when one should move 
any cold body to the fire, it should never be extin¬ 
guished nor destroyed, but should depart quite 
whole” 

f( It must be so,” said he. 

“Must we not,” he continued, “express ourselves 
in like manner in regard to that which is immortal? 
If, indeed, that which is immortal is also imperishable, 
it' is impossible for the soul to perish, when death 


comes against it; for, from what has been already 
laid down, it shall not admit death, nor become dead, 
just as three, we said, shall never be even, nor yet the 
odd (be even), nor shall fire be cold, neither, indeed, 


the heat that is in the fire. But some one may say, 


granting that the odd does not become even on the 
approach of the even, as has been allowed, what is 
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tliere to prevent, on the annihilation of the odd, the 
even succeeding in its stead ? With one who urged 
such an objection, we cannot contend that it is not 
annihilated, for the odd is not imperishable, otherwise 
if we established this, we could have easily argued, 
that on the approach of the even, the odd, and the three 
(merely) disappear; and so we coul d have argued with 
regard to fire, heat, and the rest Could we not ?" 

“ Certainly, indeed.” 

“ And so now, consequently, with regard to the 
immortal ; if we allow it to be imperishable, the soul, 
in addition to its being immortal, must be imperish¬ 
able likewise; otherwise we must have recourse to 
another argument.” 

“But there is no necessity,” said he, “as far as 
regards this at least; for scarcely could anything 
reject decay if that which is immortal and eternal 
shall endure it” 

66. “The Deity, indeed,” said Socrates, “and life 
itself, and if there is anything else immortal, must be 
confessed by all to be at no time annihilated.” 

“ By all men, indeed, by Jove,” said he, “ and still 
more, as I imagine, by the gods.” 

“Since, then, the immortal is also incorruptible, 
must not the soul, since it is immortal, be likewise 
imperishable ?” 

“ There is strong necessity for it” 

“ Therefore, on the approach of death to man that 
which is mortal of him dies, as it appears; but that 
which is immortal departs safe and incorrupt, having 
withdrawn from death." 





u So it appears” 

“ Unquestionably, then, Cebes”said he, “ the soul is 
immortal and imperishable, and our souls shall, hi 
reality, exist in Hades.” 

“I cannot, for my part, Socrates, say anything 
against this, nor Tefuse consenting to your arguments. 
But if Simmias here, or any other has aught to say, 
it were better not be silent, since I know not to what 
other time, beyond the present, one could defer it, 
if he wished to speak or hear further on such sub¬ 
jects” 

lt Nor yet am I,” said Simmias, “disposed at all. to 
dissent irorn what has been said; however, from the 
grandeur of the subject of our discussion, and my low 
estimate of human weakness, I am forced to remain 
stiL (to a degree) incredulous upon the Hotter m 
debate.” 

“You do not, Simmias,” said Socrates, “speak on 
other things only but on this also well, and credible 
w these first principles may be, they must yet be 
reviewed with greater care; and when you have 
sifted them sufficiently, you will, as I imagine, adopt 
my course of reasoning, as far as it is possible for man 
to do so, and if once this very case becomes distinctly 
plain you will inquire no further ” 

“ You' speak true,” said he. 

T u But it is right, my friends,” he continued, 
“ for us to reflect that since the soul is immortal it 
requires our anxious care, not merely for this interval 
which we call life, but always; and we must now 
suppose the danger to he great should one neglect it. 

7 * 




Tor if death were a deli verao.ee from every thing, it 
should be great gain for the wicked to be delivered, 
by death, at once from the body and. their iniquity 
along with the soul; but now, since the soul appears 
to be immortal, it can have no other refuge nor safety 
from evil except in remaining as good and wise as 
possible. For the soul descends to Orcus with nothing 
else but the results of its mode of discipline and edu¬ 
cation, which are said to be either of the greatest 
ad vantage or injury to the departed, at the very outset 
of Ms journey thither. But it is thus said; that each 
man’s demon, who was assigned to "him while living, 
proceeds to conduct him, after death, to a certain 
place where they must assemble together for judgment, 
and proceed to Orcus, accompanied by that guide upon 
whom it was enjoined to lead them there from hence. 
But having there received their deserts, and remained 
for the time prescribed, the guide conducts them back 
again after many and long revolutions of ages. But 
the passage is not such as the Telephus of JSsehylus 
describes it; for he says, c It is a simple path that leads 
to Orcusbut to me it appears to be neither simple 
nor one, for there had been no need of guides since 
no one could possibly go astray when there is b ut the 
one road. But it seems now to have numbers of 
sections and circuits; I say this from conjecture, in 
consequence of the funeral sacrifices and ceremonies 
here. The soul, then, that is temperate and wise, 
follows willingly its guide, and is fully conscious of 
its immediate destiny; but that which has a passionate 
desire, for the body, as I said before, clinging to it 






devotedly for a long time, in a visible quarter, after 
violent resistance and intense suffering, is forcibly, and 
with difficulty, led away by its appointed demon. 
But on its arrival amongst tbe other souls, impure 
indeed and guilty of some such crime as the partici¬ 
pation in unrighteous murders, or the commission of 
any such iniquities as are similar to them, an t e 
work of congenial souls, every one flies and turns 
away from it with aversion, and shrinks from becoming 
either its fellow-traveller or guide, but it strays about 
involved in utter perplexity, until a certain period has 
elapsed, on the expiration of which it is of necessity 
carried into an abode suitable to it; but the soul that 
has led a pure and well-regulated life, having the gods 
for associates and guides, proceeds to inhabit a region 

adapted to each like itself.” 

58. “ But there are many and wonderful regions m 
the earth, and it is itself, neither in regard to its 
nature or magnitude, such as it is supposed by those 
who are in the habit of describing it, as I have heard 
a certain person declare.” 

Upon which, Simmias said, “ Ho w do you mean, 
Socrates? For I have heard a good deal respecting 
the earth; not, however, those things which you 
are persuaded of; so that X would gladly hear 

them.” 

“ But, indeed, Simmias, it does not seem to me to 
require the art of Glaucus to narrate what these things 
are; but to prove them true seems to me more diffi¬ 
cult than is consistent with the art of Glaucus, and l 
should, perhaps, be just as incompetent to do so, as 
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even had I the knowledge the remaining portion of 
my life appears to be inadequate to the extended 
nature of the subject. What I am persuaded, how 
e ver, that the form of the earth is, and what lU 
different regions, there is nothing to prevent my 
telling.” 

“ But this,” said Simmias, “ is enough.” . 

“I am convinced then,” he continued, “in tho first 
place, that if the earth is of a spherical form in the 
centre of the universe, it has no need of air, nor any 
other sustaining force to prevent its falling, but the 
similitude of the universe on all sides to itself, and 
the equilibrium of the earth i tself is (jttite sufficient to 
support it; for anything in a state of equilibrium 
being placed in the centre of something like itself, 
cannot, incline more or less to any side, but being alike 
on all sides remains unmoved. This I am in the 
first place convinced of.” 

“ And justly,” said Simmias. 

“Besides,” "said he, “that it is of considerable* 
size, and that we are inhabiting • a very small 
portion of it, from Phasis as far as the pillars of 
Hercules, dwelling by the sea like ants or frogs 
about a marsh; and that there are many others in 
different directions who inhabit numbers of such 
regions as our own. For in every direction round 
the earth there are numerous cavities, diversified 
both in them shape and size, Into which water, 
clouds, and air flow together; but the pure earth 
itself rests still in the pure firmament, in which are 
the stars, and which the majority of those who are 
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accustomed to treat of such subjects call by the name 
of tether, of which the former are but the grounds, 
and are perpetually flowing into these cavities of 
the earth. Therefore, that we are unconscious 
to ourselves of our inhabiting the cavities of the 
earth, and imagine that we are dwelling upon its 
surface, just as if one who lived in the midst of the 
bottom of the sea were to suppose that he was 
living on the sea, and observing tbe sun and the 
rest of the planets through the water, would ima¬ 
gine the sea to be sky, but owing to indolence and 
imbecility should have never arrived at the surface 
of the sea, nor, having risen and emerged from the 
sea, have beheld the region here, how much purer 
and more beautiful it is than that with them, nor 
should have ever heard of it from one who had 
beheld it. But we are just affected the same way, 
for while dwelling in some cavity of the earth we 
imagine that we live upon its surface, and call the 
air sky, as if through this, being the firmament, 
the planets moved. And this amounts to our being 
incompetent, through imbecility and indolence, to 
arrive at the upper part of the air, since if one 
were to ascend, to its surface, or reach it by the assist¬ 
ance of wings, he should behold on his emerging, 
—as with us the fishes emerging from the sea 
observe what is here—so, I say, one should behold 
the things that are there, and if our nature were 
capable of enduring the sight, one should perceive 
that that is in reality the heavens, in reality the 
light, and in reality the earth. For this (our) earth. 
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indeed, and atones, and the whole region here, ate 
decayed and corroded, as tilings are in the sea 
by the brine; and nothing at all worthy of con* 
sideration exists in the sea, nor, in a word, has it 
any thing perfect, but there are submarine caverns, 
and sand, and slime in abundance, and filth 
wherever there may be earth also; and they are 
not in any degree to be compared with the spe¬ 
cimens of the beautiful with os. But the things 
formerly spoken of would appear, on the other hand, 
still further to excel the things with us. Whence, 
if we are to tell a pleasing fable, Simmias, it is 
worth while to hear what kind the things are 
on the surface of the earth, beneath the firmament” 

u In truth, Socrates,” said Simmias, w we would 
gladly hear this fable,” 

59. u In the first place then, my friend, this earth 
is said to be similar in its appearance, should one 
survey it from above, to balls made of twelve pieces 
of differently coloured leather, variegated, marked out 
with dyes, of which the colours which the painters 
use are like samples. But there the whole earth 
consists of such, and far more brilliant and chaster 
than those here ; for one part of the earth is purple, 
of wonderful beauty, another golden, a third, so far as 
it is white, whiter than, chalk or snow, besides its be¬ 
ing made up in like manner of other colours, and those 
more numerous and beautiful than we have ever seen. 
And these its very cavities too, filled as they are with 
water and air, show a kind of colour, refulgent amid 
the diversity of other colours, so that it presents one 





continually variegated aspect. But in this earth, be¬ 
ing such as I describe, are produced analogous plants, 
trees, flowers, and fruits; and the mountains and 
stones have both polish and transparency, and the 
more beautiful colours; of which these web-knowr 
little stones here which are so highly prized are 
merely fragments, cornelian, jasper, emeralds, and all 
such like. But there is nothing there which is not 
of this character, and still more beautiful than these. 
And the reason of it is, because those stones are pure, 
and neither corroded nor decayed, like these here, by 
rottenness nor brine, which descend here together, 
and produce deformity and disease in the stones, the 
earth, and other things, in animals and even plants. 
But the earth itself is adorned with all these things, 
and with gold, moreover, and silver, and other mat¬ 
ters of the kind. For they are naturally conspicuous, 
being marry in number, and large, and on all sid.es of 
the earth, so that to behold it is a sight to make spec¬ 
tators blest. But there are many other animals upon 
it besides men, who inhabit partly the central portion 
of the earth, partly live bordering on the air as we do 
on the sea, and partly on the islands near the main¬ 
land, which the air surrounds; in a word, that which 
with us and for our necessities is water and sea, is air 
mth them, while our air is their aether. But their 
seasons are of such a temperature, that they are ex¬ 
empt from disease, and live for a much longer period 
than those here, and excel us in sight, hearing, wis¬ 
dom, and all such like, by as great an interval as the 
air surpasses water, and the aether air in purity. And 
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.,hey have temples of the gods, and shrines in which 
the" gods in reality abide, and colloquial intercourse, 
oracular responses, visions of the gods, and such like 
communications take place between the one and the 
other. Besides, the sun, the moon, and stars are seen 
by them such as they really are, and the rest of their 
felicity is conformable to this.” 

60.* “ A n d such is the nature of the whole earth, 
and those things around the earth; but there are in 
it, throughout its cavities, many places around its en 
tire compass, some deeper and broader than this re 
gion wherein we are dwelling, others deeper ant! hav¬ 
ing a more narrow aperture than this region of ours, 
and others of a more shallow depth and broader. 
But all these are mutually perforated under the earth 
in various directions, some with more narrow, and 
others with broader openings; they have conduits 
also, by which means a vast body of water flows from 
one cavity into another, as into basins, as also peren- 


nial rivers of enormous size under the earth, and 
waters hot and cold; moreover, fire in great quanti¬ 
ties, and large streams of fire, many too of liquid mud, 
some thinner and some more miry; like the streams 
of mud which precede the burning torrent of lava in 
Sicily, and the torrent of lava itself; with which, 
farther, these places severally are filled, to whichever 


But all 
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each time the overflow may chance to come, 
these move up and down, as it were from a bind of 
libration existing in the earth. And this libration la 
owing to a certain innate property in the earth. 
Among the chasms in the earth, there is one especially 








fge, which, penetrates quite through the entire earth; 
this Homer makes mention of, speaking of it as 4 Far 
removed, where there is a profound abyss beneath the 
earth;* which elsewhere he, as well as many others of 
the poets, have called Tartarus. Into this chasm, 
then, all the rivers flow together, and issue forth from 
it again; and each of them partakes of the nature of 
that earth, whatever its kind, through which they 
flow. But this is the reason of all the streams issu¬ 
ing out from thence and flowing in, because this 
liquid mass has neither bottom nor base. Hence it 
librates and fluctuates up and down, and the air and 
wind around it do the same; for they accompany it 
both when it; moves with violence towards the upper 
and towards the lower parts of the earth ; and as in 
the ease of persons respiring, the wind being in con¬ 
stant motion is continually breathed out and drawn 
in, so there also, the wind partaking of the movements 
of the liquid mass occasions fearful and tremendous 
storms by its exits and its entrances. When, there¬ 
fore, the water rushing with violence descends into 
that place which is called the lower region, then hav¬ 
ing passed through the earth it flows into the beds of 
the rivers there, and dlls them up in the manner of 
those who pump up the water from the hold of a ship, 
as soon then as it leaves the region there, and turns 
its course this way, it fills the beds of the rivers here 
again, and when they have been filled, they flow 
through the channels and through the earth, and ar¬ 
riving at those places into which severally they make 
their way, they cause seas, lakes, streams, and form 
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__Bat when they sink into the earth again from 

thence, some, indeed, having encompassed places of 
greater size and number, and others fewer places, and 
of less extent, they are emptied into Tartarus again, 
some far deeper down than they were drawn up, and 
others at less depth, but they are all emptied below 
the point of their* discharge. And some, indeed, 
issue out exactly opposite tbeir point of f influx, ana 
others at the same side; there are some too which, 
having described a complete circle, coiling either once 
or oftener around the earth, like serpents, when they 
have descended as low as possible empty themselves 
into Tartarus again. But it is possible to descend in 
either direction as far as the centre, and not beyond 
it; for in either direction an ascent is presented to the 
rivers on both sides. 

61. “The rest of the rivers, indeed, are numerous, 
large, and of various descriptions; but amongst these 
many there are four rivers in particular, of which the 
largest truly, which flowing outermost encompasses 
the earth, is called Ocean; but on the opposite Bide 
to this, and with a contrary current, flows Acheron, 
which traverses several other desert regions, and 
finally, sinking under the earth, empties itself in the 
Aoherusian lake, where the souls of numbers of the 
dead descend, and having remained there for a des¬ 
tined period, some for a longer and others for a 


* i «, Their discharge from Tartarus, into the different chamiete 
through the earth. 

f i. e. Their influx into Tartar® 
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shorter duration, they arc scat back again into the 
generations of animals, But the third river issues 
forth between these two, and close to its point of issue 
it falls into a vast region blazing with enormous fires, 
and makes a lake larger than our sea, boiling up with 
water and slime; thence it proceeds in a circular 
course, turbid and muddy, and making the compass 
of the earth, it reaches, among other places, the ex¬ 
tremity of the Acherusian lake, without mixing, 
however, with its waters; but after a variety of 
windings beneath the earth, it is discharged into the 
depths of Tartarus. And this is the river which they 
call Fyriphlegethon, whose burning currents emit with 
violence forcibly separated portions (of the river) in 
whatever part of the earth they may be. But oppo¬ 
site to this the fourth river empties itself first into a 
xegion awful and wild, as they say, of the colou r of 
cyanus, which (region) they call Stygian, and the 
lake which the river makes by its discharge, Styx. 
And being emptied here, and endued by the water 
with a mischievous efficacy, penetrating the earth, it 
proceeds by a circular course to meet Pyriphlegethott, 
and encounters it in the Acherusian lake, at the op 
posite extremity; neither does the water of this river 
mingle with any other, but having made a compass 
of the earth, it empties itself into Tartarus, opposite 
to Pyriphlegethon; but the name by which the poets 
call it is Gocytus. 

f>2. “These things then being so, as soon as the 
dead arrive at that region whither his dromon carries 
each, in the first place those who have led an upright 
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holy life, and those who have lived otherwise 
are judged, And those who appear to have led a 
course of life between the two, proceeding to Acheron,, 
and embarking in those conveyances they have, ar¬ 
rive in them at the (Acherusian) lake, and there 
abide ; and when they are purified and have suffered 
the penalty of their iniquities, if any of them has 
committed such, they are absolved; they also obtain 
the reward of their good deeds, each according to hia 
deserts; but those who appear to be incurable on ac¬ 
count of their enormous offences, who have committed 
either many and flagrant sacrileges, or many murders 
in contempt of justice and the law, or any other simi¬ 
lar crimes, these a suitable destiny precipitates into 
Tartarus, whence they never at any time come forth. 
But those who appear to have committed remediable 
indeed but great offences, having, for instance, used 
some violence under the influence of anger, towards 
father or mother, or who have become homicides in 
consequence of any other similar impulse, and when 
they have repented lead a different life, such must, of 
necessity, be plunged into Tartarus, and after that 
they have been so and remained there for a year, the 
wave casts them forth; the homicides, indeed, into 
Cocytus, but the parricides and matricides into Pyri- 
phiegethon; and when borne along by those rivers, 
they have arrived at the Acherusian lake, there they 
entreat and call aloud, some upon those whom they 
have slain, others upon those whom they have of¬ 
fended, and they implore and beseech of them by 
name, to allow them to enter upon the lake, and to 




receive tliein, and if they obtain their leave, they 
enter upon it, and rest from their sufferings, but if 
not, they are borne bach into Tartarus, and thence 
again into the rivers, and they never cease from suffer 
mg thus until they have appeased those whom they 
wronged; for this punishment was ordained them by 
the judges. But whoever may appear to be emi¬ 
nently distinguished for a holy life, these are they 
who being delivered from those places in the earth, 
and discharged as it were from dungeons, ascend into 
a pure abode above, and dwell upon the surface of 
the earth. And as many of these same as have been 
completely purified by philosophy, both live through¬ 
out all future time without bodies and arrive at still 
more beautiful abodes than the former, which it is 
not easy nor have we at the present sufficient ti me 
to describe.” 

63* “ But ou account of these matters which we 
have considered, Simmias, we are bound to make 
every exertion for the acquisition of virtue and wis¬ 
dom during life; for the prize is glorious, and the hope 
is gTeat.” 

u To insist, however, that these things are just as I 
have described them, becomes not an intelligent man ; 
that either these, however, or something else of the 
kind, are the circumstances affecting our souls and 
their abodes, since the soul appears to be assuredly 
immortal, this appears to me to be both becoming and 
worth one’s while, who so thinks, to run the risk of 
the belief; for the hazard is honourable, and it is one’s 
duty to apply as charms such impressions to himself,. 
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wherefore I am now for so long a time protracting this 
discourse. On account of these things, then, that man 
must have good hopes about his soul who, during life, 
has bid adieu to all the other pleasures and ornaments 
of the body as quite extraneous, convinced that they 
aggravate the evil, but has concerned himself about 
knowledge, and having adorned his soul, not with ex¬ 
traneous but with its own proper decoration, tempe¬ 
rance, justice, fortitude, freedom, and truth, so awaits 
with patience his passage to Hades, prepared to depart 
whenever fate may summon him. You then, Simmias 
and Cebes, and the rest, shall depart each of you at 
some future time; but fate now summons rue, as a 
tragic writer would say, and it is almost time for me 
to adjourn to the bath; for I think it better to drinjc 
the poison when I have bathed, and not trouble the 
women to wash a corpse.” 

64. When he had expressed himself thus, Crito said, 
“Be it so, Socrates; but what directions do you leave 
for them or me on the subject of your children or any 
other matter, by attending to which we may act most 
agreeably to you ?” 

“ Such as I am always impressing upon you, Crito,” 
he replied; “ nothing more; that by taking care of 
yourselves, you shall adopt a course of conduct most 
agreeable to me and to mine and to yourselves, even 
though yon should make no such promise now; but 
if you disregard yourselves, and are unwilling to 
order your life, as in a beaten track, according to 
what has been established now and at a former tune, 
no matter how many promises you may have made 
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“We shall exert ourselves then,” said he, “to act 
as you advise; but how shall we bury you ?” 

“Just as you please,” he said, “if only you can 
mtch me and I do not escape from you.” 

Upon this, smiling gently and looking round on us, 
ho replied, “ My friends, I cannot persuade Crito that 
I am the actual Socrates who is now conferring with 
you and arranging the several subjects of discussion; 
but he thinks that I am the person whom he shall 
behold, a short time hence, a corpse, and he asks how 
he must bury me. But the argument wluch I urged 
at such length and for so long a time, to prove that 
when I shall have drunk the poison I shall abide with 
you no more, but shall take my departure bence for 
the happy state of the blessed, this I appear to press 
on him in vain, while I console by it, at the same 
time, both you and myself. Enter then into security 
for me to Crito of an opposite character to that whieh 
he gave the judges. For he, indeed, went security for 
my stay; but be you my sureties that I shall not re¬ 
main after I die, but shall take my departure, that 
Crito may bear the matter more easily, and may not, 
when he sees my body either burned or interred, be 
troubled on my account as if I suffered something 
dreadful, nor say at my funeral that he is laying out 
Socrates, or bearing him forth, or burying him. For, 
be assured,” said he, “my excellent Crito, that to use 
improper terms is not only culpable as far as regards 
itself, but it also works some mischief to our souls. I 
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must be of good heart then, and direct you to bury 
my body, (not myself,) and to bury it in such a way 
m may satisfy you and you think to be most consist¬ 
ent with the laws.” 

65. When he had said this, he arose and went into 
a certain chamber to bathe, and Crito accompanied 
him, but he directed us to wait for him. We re¬ 
mained then at one time conversing upon and review¬ 
ing the subjects discussed, and again speaking of our 
misfortune, how severely it had befallen us, folly con¬ 
scious that being deprived as it were of a parent we 
should pass like orphans all our future life. But 
when he had bathed and his children were brought 
to him—for he had two little sons and one grown 
up—and his kinswomen had arrived, having con¬ 
versed with them in presence of Crito, and given 
them the directions he wished, he desired the women 
and children to depart and he returned to us him¬ 
self 

And it was now near sunset; for he had delayed a 
tong time inside. But when he came back from the 
bath, he sat down, and did not afterwards speak much; 
and the officer of the Eleven came and stood beside 
him and said, “ Socrates, I shall not reproach you at 
least with what I condemn in others, their being in¬ 
dignant with and execrating me, when at the command 
oi the magistrates I direct them to drink the poison. 
But I have found you upon all other occasions dining 
the time of your imprisonment, the most noble, mild¬ 
est, and most excellent of men who ever entered here, 
wherefore, at this time, too, I ana well assured that 




you will not be angry with me but with those who 
are to blame, for you. know well who are so. Now, 
therefore, since you are aware what I have come to 
announce, farewell, and try to bear what is inevitable 
with all possible resignation.” Upon this, bursting 
into tears, he turned away and withdrew. 

And Socrates looked towards him and said, “ And 
you, too, farewell, we shall do as you direct.’ At 
the same lime (turning to us) he said, How kindly 
polite this man is; during the whole time (of my 
imprisonment) he used to visit me, and converse with 
me occasionally, and proved one of the worthiest of 
men; how heartily, too, does he lament me now. 
But come, Crito, let us attend his bidding, and let 
some one bring the poison, if it has been ground; if 
not, let the man grind it.” 

Crito replied, “But I think that the sun is still 
upon the mountains, and has not sunk as yet. Be¬ 
sides, I am aware that others are in the habit of 
drinking the poison very late, after they have been 
commanded to drink it, when they have supped and 
drunk very freely, and some of them after they^have 
enjoyed the society of those they love. Co not then 
be in haste; for there is yet time.” 

And Socrates answered: “Naturally those persons 
whom you mention, Crito, act this part; for they 
imagine that they shall be gainers by so doing, and 
for my part X shall avoid with ecjual reason acting 
thus; for X expect to be no otherwise a gainer by 
drinking the poison a little later, than to appear 
ridiculous in my own eyes, if still anxious to live, 
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and sparing that of which no more exists. But go/’ 
said he, “obey, and do not thwart me.’ 7 

66 Wien Orito heard this, he made signs to m 
attendant standing near; and the attendant went out, 
and after a delay of some time, he returned with the 
person who was to administer the poison, who carried 
it r eady ground in a cup; and, when Socrates saw the 
man, he said, “Well, now, good friend, what must I 
do, for you are conversant with these matters ?” 

“ Nothing, 77 he replied, “ but walk about when you 
have drunk the poison until you feel a weight in your 
legs, then lie down, and so the poison will work of 
itself.” At the same time he held out the cup to 
Socrates, and he took it, and with the utmost cheer¬ 
fulness, Echecrates, without the slightest sign of fear 
or change in his complexion or his face, but looking 
steadfastly as he was accustomed on the man, he said, 
“What say you of this cup with regard to our 
making a libation to any’ one? Is it lawM, or 
not? 77 " 

“ We grind just so much, Socrates, 77 he answered, 
“ as we think sufficient for a draught. 77 

“I understand,” said he; “but surely it is both 
lawful, at least, and expedient to pray to the gods 
that our journey may be happy hence to them, which 
t earnestly implore indeed, and may such be the 
result. 77 And having so said, raising the cup at the 
same time to his lips, he drained it with the greatest 
coolness and unconcern. 

And for a time, indeed, the greater number of us 
were just able to refrain from tears, but when we saw 
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bim drink and finish the draught, we could do so no 
longer, but in spite of myself the tears flowed co¬ 
piously, so that I covered my face and grieved for 
myself, not at all indeed for him, but at my own 
misfortune in having lost so dear a friend. Orito 
stood up tc retire rather sooner than I did, as he had 
not been able to forbear from tears. But Apollodorus 
even before tins never ceased weeping, and then, too, 
bursting out into lamentation, bewailing and com 
plaining, he pierced the heart of every one present 
except Socrates himself. But he said, “What are 
you doing, my admirable friends? On this account 
chiefly X dismissed the women in order that they 
might not commit such foolishness; 1 have heard, too, 
that one should die with auspicious language. Be stil l, 
then, and be firm.” 

Upon hearing this we were ashamed, and checked 
our tears. But when he had walked awhile, as soon 
as he said his legs grew heavy, he lay down on his 
back, for so the man directed him. At the same time 
he who administered the poison, taking hold of him, 
examined after some interval his feet and legs, and 
then pressing ins foot hard asked if he felt it, and he 
said not. Afterwards he did the same again with his 
legs; and so going higher up he showed us that he 
was growing cold and stiff. He then touched him 
himself, and said that when the chill reached his 
heart then he should die. Already the region of the 
lower belly had grown cold, and having uncovered 
his face, for he was covered with a garment, he said, 
.—the laat words, too, which he uttered,—“ Crito, we 
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owe a cock to iEsculapraa; pay it, and by no means 
neglect it.” 

“It shall be done,” said Crito; “but see if you 
have any other charge to give.” 

When he was asked this, he made no ftirther 
answer: but after a little time he stirred and the 
attendant uncovered him, and his eyes were fixed; 
but Crito observing this closed his mouth and eyes. 

67. Such was the death, Echecrates, of our friend; 
a man, the very best of those of whom we had ex¬ 
perience then, and moreover the most sensible and 
just* 

* Xenophon, who knew him well, haying been hfa pupil, gives the 
following general account of his character and conduct. He was so 
religious that he did nothing without the advices of the gods. He was 
so just, that he never injured any person in the smallest matter, but 
rendered every service in his power to those with whom he bad any 
connection. Ho was so temperate that he never preferred what was 
grateful to what was useful. He was so prudent, that he never mistook 
the worse for the better; nor did he want the advice of others, but 
always .judged for himself In his conversation, he excelled in defining 
what was right, and in showing it to others, reproving* die vicious, and 
exhorting to the practice of virtue. 

Though the circumstances of Socrates were the reverse of affluent, he 
would never receive any gratuity for the lessons that he gave, as all 
other philosophers and public teachers did; and by this means, as he 
said, he preserved his freedom and independence. When upon his trial 
he was urged by his friends to supplicate the .judges, as was the uni 
versal custom, in order to move their compassion, he refused to ask any 
favour even of them; being of opinion that this was contrary to the 
laws, according to which, and not according to favour , judges ought to 
decide. 

In all the changes in the political state of the turbulent city of 
Athens, which were many in the time of Socrates he adhered mflead 






bly to what ho thought to be just, without being influenced by hope or 
fear, This was particularly conspicuous on two occasions. The first 
was when, being one of the judges in the case of the ten generate who 
vara tried for their lives on account of their not collecting and burying 
the dead after a naval engagement, and all the rest (influenced, no 
doubt, by the popular clamour against them) condemned them to die, 
he alone refused to concur in the sentence. Soon after the citizens in 
general, convinced of the injustice of the sentence, though after it had 
been carried into execution, approved of his conduct The other was 
during the government of the thirty tyrants, when, though in manifefit 
danger of hie life, he refused to approve of their measures; and he 
escaped by nothing but their overthrow, and the city recovering its 
liberty. 

That Socrates at the close of life expressed Im satisfaction in hte own 
conduct cannot b< thought extraordinary. It was, he observed, in con¬ 
currence with the general opinion of his countrymen, and with a decla¬ 
ration of thy oracle at Delphi in his favour. Tor when it was consulted 
by Chmrepbon, one of his disciples, the answer was, that there was no 
person more honourable, more just, or more wise than he. 

He put, however, a very modest construction on this.oracle; which 
was that, though he knew no more than other men, he did not, like 
them, pretend to know more, so that he only knew himself, and his own 
ignorance, bolter than other men, His reputation in consequence of it, 
and of his conduct in general, had no other than the happiest influence 
upon him. For, addressing bis judges he observed, that, “ it being a 
generally received opinion, that he wits wiser than other men/’ he said 
that “ whether that opinion was well founded or not, he thought he 
ought not to demean himself by any unworthy action.” 

jMofnvhlwtending Socrates’s consciousness of integrity, and general 
merit, and the good opinion of the wise and virtuous, he was so sensi* 
ble of the malice of his enemies, that when he was brought before his 
judges he had no expectation of being acquitted, and therefore he ex 
pressed his surprise when he found that he was condemned by & 
Majority of no more than three votes, out of five hundred 
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IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


FuUwtby.—* R is Indeed a 'ioide ocean,* said £&* Abbi, u fdl of waves and 
danger */, storms and temp mis; and, like the AUounUo before the adventurous 
Genoese jtrst Grossed it, no one comes back to tell t is what is beyond. Bui 
as to the eye of Columbus, enlightened by true genius, it was self-evident 
that, to harmonies with the known world in which he dwelt, there must be 
another continent beyond the wide Western sea; so, to the eye of the religious 
man, enlightened by revelation, it U self-evident that beyond the ocean of time 
there must be another world to equalise all that is unequal in this 
*'• The send is an inseparable portion of the great universal mind ; in other 1 
words, of Brahma. Like the Being from whom it emanates, it is, therefore, 
indestructible. Ii knows no distinction of time: it is free, immutable, eternal. 
The wind cannot pierce it, fire cannot burn it, water cannot demon it, the 
earth cannot absorb it. It is beyond the reach qf the elements, invulnoralne, 
invisible, universal, subsisting In all places, and at all times, and victorious 
over deafa?’~&m*& Book/* of the Brahmin*, 


HOMER AJND HORACE. 

There is in man a desire of immortality. This 
desire is universal, being found in all who are capable 
of forming a notion of a hereafter. There never war 
that person who could subdue it; not even the des 





pairing wretch who flies to death for succour, and 
embraces the hope of annihilation as his only refuge. 
At the very instant he dreads an immortality which 
he fears will be miserable, and withdraws himself 
from a life which he finds so, he wishes there were no 
such reason for choosing death, and preferring the 
utter extinction of his being; which is a manifest 
argument, that he hath not yet put off the general 
desire of immortality. This desire betrays itself 
in the most professed enemies to the notion oi 8 
future state, and the immortality of the human sod. 

Not able to suppress the desire, they only change 
the object, and from themselves transfer it to their 
memory. Epicurus, as little as he cared for his soul s 
living out of his hody, was willing to believe that his 
name would live, and when dying, flattered himself 
with the thoughts of surviving in the memory of his 
scholars, and with the reputation which his philoso¬ 
phical works would procure him. And Horace, a 
disciple of his, built the same hope upon the imperish¬ 
able immortality of his poems. Says he, “I have 
erected a monument more lasting than brass, and 
loftier than the kingly elevated pyramids; which not 
the wasting rain, nor the unrestrained north, or a 
numberless series of year’s,, and the flight of time, 
shall be able to destroy. I shall not wholly die, and 
a great part of me shall escape the goddess of death." 
—Smart’s Translation, Book 3, Ode 30. 

Homer is full of hints and passages that suppose 
the separate existence of liftman souls, and there can 
be little doubt of its being the received opinion of the 
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page he lived in. Let the following quotations from 
the works of this wonderful genius suffice—namely } 
in those remarkable lines which he puts into the 
mouth of Achilles, after the death of his beloved 
Patroelm 

Tib true, ’tis certain; man, though dead, retaira 
Part of himself; th' immortal mind remains; 
r rhe form subsists without the body’s aid, 
iErial semblance, and an empty shade! 

This night my friend, so late in battle lost, 

Stood at my side, a pensive, plaintive ghost; 

Even now familiar, as in life, he came, 

Alas, how different 1 yet how like the same. 

Pope** Translation, Book 28. 

Khftittm, or Place of Happiness, wfure the souls cf good men shed 
inhabit after death. 

Elysium shall bo thine ; the blissful plains 
Of utmost earth, where Radamanthua reigns. 

Joys ever young, unmix’d with pain or fear, 

Fill the wide circle of th’ eternal year: 

Stem winter smiles on that auspicious clime; 

The fields are florid with unfading prime: 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 

Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow 
But from the breezy deep, the blest inhale 
The frequent murmurs of the western gale.* 

Odys. 4. v. 


* The above quotations embody the sentiments of the Greeks, during 
the Homeric age, on the immortality of the soul. Plato and other philo* 
ophers of his time, appear to differ but little from the great father of 
poetry, history, and philosophy, on thk- subject 

if 




pounded thing, cannot be divided, nor consequently 
perish; perishing being nothing else but the separa¬ 
tion of those parts which before were some way or 
other held together. Immortality is an endless progres¬ 
sion, or continuance in life. But now, what never had 
life may be incorruptible; as a point of matter that 
is without parts, or, if that cannot be, without all pores, 
so as to be in no danger of a dissolution* Or that 
which once enjoyed life, may, for what appears at 
first view, lose it again, the substance remaining safe 
and uncorrupted. Incorruptibility in a living sub¬ 
stance is indeed a good step towards the proof of its 
immortality, but still is no more than a step.” 

fhooylid.es. 

In Phocylides are some sentences which express a 
clear belief of souls surviving the grave. “ Immortal 
souls,” he says, “free from old age, live for ever.” 
“ All the dead are equal, but God governs souls.” 
“We hope to see the remains of the dead come out 
of the earth into light, after which they will be gods; 
for inccmptible souls remain in the dead. Tire 
spirit is the image of God given to mortals.” Ac* 
cording fco this, the soul continues attached tv; the 
body gome time after it is dead, which was the opin¬ 
ion of the Egyptians, and the cause, as it is thought, 
of their endeavouring to preserve the bodies so long 
by embalming them, and keeping them in their 
hoxwm .— Gales, Ojnw. 
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According to the Pythagoreans, the human sou] is 
not of a nature so distinct from the body but that H 
has both some Connection with it, and some proper¬ 
ties in common with it. “The source of vice,” says 
Tirmeus, 44 fas in pleasure and grief, desire and fear, 
which, being excited in the body, get mixed with the 
soul, and have obtained various names from their 
various effects, as love, desire,” etc., so that the pas* 
sions are common to the soul and the body, though 
they are first excited in the latter. 

They maintained, however, the superiority of the 
mind to the body, as when Archytas says, u In all 
human things wisdom is most excellent, as the sight 
is more so than the other senses, the mind than the 
soul, and the sun than the stars.” Here we have two 
parts of the soul, or of the man, distinguished by 
their respective names, the former signifying the seat 
of intelligence, and the other that of mere animal 
life. 

Tinueus explains this division of the soul farther, 
when he says, “ One part of the human soul is en¬ 
dued with reason and intelligence, but the other is 
without reason, and stupid. The former is the more 
excellent, but both have their seat about the head, 
that the other parts of the soul, and of the body too, 
might be subservient to it, as being under the same 
tabernacle of the body. But that part of the soul 
which is without reason, and which is prone to anger, 
has its seat about the heart; and that which has 







concupiscence has its seat about the liver But the 
brain is the principle and root of the spinal marrow; 
and in it the soul has the seat of its government 


Theages divides the soul in the same maimer 
u One of the parts,” he says, “has reason, another 
anger, and the third desire. The virtue of prudence,” 
he says, “belongs to the first part, fortitude to the 
second, and temperance to the third, and justice is 
the virtue of the whole soul.” 

The account given by the Pythagoreans of the state 
of the soul after death, is still more unsatisfactory and 
inconsistent. According to the golden verses, the 
soul is immortal. “ Science, and ancient and venerable 
philosophy, free the mind from false and vain opin¬ 
ions and great ignorance, and raise it to the contem¬ 
plation of divine things; to the knowledge of which, 
if a man so attain as to be content with his lot, and to 
rise above the accidents of life, and thus aspire after 
a moderate and temperate life, he is in the way to 
true felicity. And certainly, he to whom Grod has 
given this lot is led by the truest opinions to the 
most happy life. But if, on the other hand, any be 
refractory, and will not obey these sacred precepts, 
he will be amenable to those laws which denounce 
both celestial and infernal punishments. Unrelent¬ 
ing punishments await the unhappy manes, and other 
things mentioned by the Ionic poet, as derived from 
ancient tradition, by the hearing of which he wished 
to draw the minds of men to religion arid purity,, On 
this account I approve of his conduct. As we euro 
diseased bodies by unwholesome medicines, if they 




ot yield to those that are wholesome^ so we 
restrain minds with deceitful discourses, if they will 
not yield to true ones. On this account too, foreign 
punishments are denounced,” that is, such as were 
believed by foreign nations, “ as the transmigrations 
of souls into various bodies, viz., those of the idle 
into the bodies of women; murderers, into those of 
wild beasts; of the libidinous, into those of hogs or 
bears; of the light and rash, into fowls; of the idle 
and foolish, into aquatic animals.” Certainly the 
man who could write this, could have no belief in 
any future punishment of the wicked, whatever he 
might think of the state of the virtuous alter death. 

But when the question, “What is death?” was put 
to Seeundus, his answer is decisively against any 
future state at all. “It is,” he says, u an eternal 
sleep, the dread of the rich, the desire of the poor, 
the inevitable event, the robber of man, the flight of 
life, and the dissolution of all things.” Such were 
the comfortless prospects of this philosophy in its 
most advanced state. What a wretched choice would 
a Christian make by exchanging his religion for this 1 
— J, Priestley . 


SOCRATES. 

Though Socrates had more just ideas concerning 
the nature and character of Deity, and also of the 
nature and obligations of virtue, than the generality 
of his countrymen, and even of the philosophers, he 
docs not appear to have had any more knowledge 
than others concerning the great sanction of virtue. 
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the doctrine of a future state, 
conversations recorded by Xenophon, on the subject 
of virtue, with young men and other#, is there the 
least mention of it, or allusion to it; which was cer¬ 
tainly unavoidable, if'he had been really acquainted 
with it and believed it. 

Speaking of the happiness of his virtuous pupils* 
he mentions the pleasure they would have in this 
life, and the respect that would be paid to them ; 
and says that, “when they died they would not be 
without honour consigned to oblivion, but would be 
for ever celebrated.” Having said this, could he 
have forborne to acid their happier condition after 
death, if he had had any belief of it? 

It is particularly remarkable that nothing that 
Xenophon says as coming from Socrates, not only in 
his conversations with his pupils, but even at his 
trial, and the scenes before his death, implies a belief 
of a future state. All that we have of this kind is 
from Plato; and though he was present at the trial, 
and therefore what he says is, no doubt, entitled to a 
considerable degree of credit, it wants the attestation 
of another witness; and the want of that of Xenophon 
tb something more than negative; especially as it Is 
well known that Plato did not scruple to put into 
the mouth of Socrates, language and sentiments that 
never fell from him, as it ia said Socrates himself 
obseived when he was shown the dialogue entitled 
Lysis, in which he is the principal speaker, as he in 
in many others. 

In Plato’s celebrated dialogue entitled Fbsadon, i© 



which he makes Socrates advance arguments in proof 
of a future state, we want the evidence of some person 
who was present; for Plato himself was at that time 
confined by sickness, so that it is very possible, a* 
nothing is said of it by Xenophon, that he might not 
have held any discourse on the subject at all 

Besides, all that Socrates is represented by Plato 
to have said on this subject is far from amounting to 
any thing like certain knowledge and real belief with 
respect to it, such as appears in the discourses of Jesus, 
and the writings of the Apostles. Socrates, according 
to Plato, generally speaks of a future state, and the 
condition of men in it, as the popular belief, which 
might be true or false. u If/’ says he, u what is said 
be true, we shall in another state die no more.” “In 
death,” he says to his judges, “we either lose all 
sense of things, or, as it is said, go into some other 
place; and if so, it will be much better; as we shall 
be out of the power of partial judges, and come be¬ 
fore those that are impartial; Minos, Khadamanthus, 
• iEacus, Triptolemus, and others, who were demigods.” 
Taking his leave of them, he says, U I must now de* 
part to die, while you continue in life; but which of 
these is better, the gods only can tell; for in ray 
opinion, no man can know this.” 

His first argument is, that as every thing else in 
nature has its contrary, death must have it also, and 
if so, it must be followed by life, as day follows 
night, and St state of vigilance always follows sleep. 
But might it not be said that, for the same reason, 
every thing that is bitter must, some time or other. 
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His second argument is, that all oar present in¬ 
quired knowledge is only the recollection of what 
we knew before in a former state. But what evidence 
is i lore of this ? 

His third argument is, that only compound sub¬ 
stances are liable to corruption, by a separation of 
the parts of which they consist; but the mind is a 
simple substance, and therefore cannot be affected by 
the dissolution of the body in death. 

This Is certainly the most plausible argument of 
the three, but it is of too subtile a nature to give 
much satisfaction. If the mind have several powers 
and affections, and be furnished with a multiplicity 
of ideas, there is the same evidence of its being a 
compound as there is with respect to the body; and 
if the power of thinking, or mental action, bear any 
resemblance to corporeal motion, it may cease, and be 
suspended, though the substance remain.—« T, Priestley, 

PLATO. 

The sentiments of Plato concerning the human 
scul are by no means clear and distinct, nor are they 
p ursued bj him to their natural consequences, as 
they were bj the Stoics afterwards. 

Matter was always acknowledged to be incapable 
of any kind of action, and was always thought to be 
acted upon; whereas, the igneous nature of the soul 
wm supposed to giv3 it natural activity. Agreeably 
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He ia not uniform in denying what was called 
passion to the mind. He must, therefore, mean it id 
a gross sense, when he says, u Where there is passion 
there must be generation; and this applies to the 
body,” meaning, no doubt, that where there is gene¬ 
ration, there must be a succession of beings produced 
from one another, that the death of some may make 
room for others; whereas, mind is incapable of any 
such thing, and, consequently, of that kind of passion 
which leads to it. It must, therefore, be immortal, 
and in this doctrine Plato is perfectly uniform and 
consistent. 

“ Every soul,” he says, “ is immortal. That which 
is always in motion is from eternity, but that which 
is moved by another must have an end.” Accord¬ 
ingly, he mentioned the pre-existence as well as the 
immortality of the soul; and in the East these two 
doctrines always went together, and are always as¬ 
cribed to Pythagoras; the soul and the body being 
supposed to have only a temoorary connection, to 
answer a particular purpose. “ The soul eristed,” 
he says, u before bodies were produced, and it is the 
chief agent in the changes and the ornament of the 
boay ” 

Agreeably to this doctrine of pre-existence, Plato 
maintained that all the knowledge we seem to acquire 
here is only the recollection of what we knew in a 
former state. 44 It behoves man,* he says, “to under¬ 
stand how many sensations are united in one, and 
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the recollection of what the soul, when in a 
state of perfection with. God, saw before.” 

So greatly superior, in the idea of all the heathen 
philosophers, was the soul to the body, the latter 
being entirely subservient to the former, that we can- 
not wonder that they considered the soul as the whole 
self of a man, and the body as a thing foreign to him. 
“The mind,” Plato says, “is all that we call ourselves, 
and the body attends it,” meaning as a servant. “ It, 
is only after death,” he says, “ when it has got rid of 
the clog of the body, that we can see what the soul 
really is, whether compound or simple, and the whole 
of its condition.” It is on this supposition of the in¬ 
dependence of the mind on the body that he advances 
one of his arguments for the immortality of the soul. 
“ The soul,” he says, “ cannot die by any affection 
of the body, but only by some disorder peculiar to 
itself The soul, by the death of the body, does not 
become more unjust, and the death of the body is not 
the punishment of its injustice, but other punishments; 
for death is to it a freedom from eveiy evil. Since, 
then, neither the death of the body, nor its own de¬ 
pravity, can destroy the soul, it must he immortal.” 

That the souls of men are emanations from the 
Supreme Being, the fountain of all intelligence, seems 
to have been taken for granted by Plato, but I do 
not find it distinctly expressed in any part of his 
writings. He seems, however, to allude to it in a 
passage that I quoted before; but he generally con¬ 
siders it as retaining its individuality after death; as 
when he says, “ In truth, the soul of each of us is 
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immortal, and goes to the other gods, to gi ve an ac¬ 
count of its actions.” This agrees with his uniform 
language about the rewards of virtue, and the punish* 
merits of vice after death. Whether souls are to be 
reunited to their source afterwards, which he probably 
a opposed, as being held to be the necessary conse¬ 
quence of their being originally derived from it, this 
retribution he must have thought would previously 
take place.— J\ .Priesthy. 


AEISTOTLE. 

Though Aristotle writes very largely concerning 
the soul, and., according to his custom, proposes and 
answers a variety of subtile questions relating to it, 
bis sentiments on the subject are by no means evi¬ 
dent, except that they are different from those of 
Plato, who preceded him, and those of the Stoics, who 
came after him. Indeed, on all subjects, he seems 
to have taken pleasure in differing from all others, 
and appearing as the author of a system of his 
own. 

Though Aristotle did not, with many other phi¬ 
losophers, consider the soul as the whole of a man’s 
self, he acknowledged it to be the principal part of a 
man. “It is so,” he says, “of all animals.” “The 
intellect is immiscible with the body, but the latter 
has its senses, as the instruments of it.” He did not 
think so meanly of the body as not to be of opinion 
that it had some properties in common with the soul, 
“The soul,” he says, “ has all its affection in common 
with the body, as anger, gentleness, compassion* 



confidence, joy, hatred, and, lastly, love; because in 
all these eases the body suffers as well as the mind,’' 

The motion of the intellect is always said to consist 
in thinking, so that when this operation ceases, the 
soul ceases to exist. He therefore says, “ The Intel 
lect is always in motion, and an equable one. 

According to a metaphysical distinction of Aris¬ 
totle, and 1 believe peculiar to him, every substance 
consists of matter and form. “ What then,” says he, 
“is the essence of the soul ? It it is said to be form, 
it is said wisely and rationally, being part of the 
compound, and not the whole. They think justly 
who are of opinion that the soul is to be classed with 
forma. It is not, however, wholly place, but intel¬ 
lectual, nor does it consist in act, but in the power of 
■the forms.” This last expression is to me wholly 
unintelligible. But the opinion that the soul is the 
form of the body, whatever was really meant by it, 
was the common language first of the Christian Aris¬ 
totelians, and then of unbelievers, on the revival of 
the Aristotelian philosophy in the West. It was 
condemned at the twelfth Council of Lateran. 

Like all other philosophers, Aristotle considered 
the soul as consisting of different parts, each having 


its peculiar functions. “ Nothing,” he says, “ is very 


clear concerning the intellectual or contemplative 
part of the soul; but it seems to be another k ind of 
soul, and that this is separable,” meaning from im 
other faculties, “immortal, and incorruptible.” “ The 
soul,” he says, “ is divisible into two parts, that which 
has reason, and that which is without reason,” which 
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he must have learned from the Pythagoreans (i In 
the part which has reason are the virtues of prudence, 
wisdom, genius, memory, etc.; but in the part, which, 
has not reason, temperance, fortitude, justice, and what- 
ever else is praiseworthy in the class of virtues; since 
on account of these we are deemed worthy of praise.” 

Concerning the state of the soul, or of the man, 
after death, Aristotle is nearly silent; and what he 
does say, or rather hint, is expressive of much doubt. 
u If any thing,” he says, “ be enjoyed by the dead, 
whether good or e vil, it must be very little, either in 
itself or to them; not sufficient to make them happy 
or unhappy, who were not so before.” This with 
respect to the souls, or the shades, of the virtuous, is 
pretty nearly the sentiment which Homer puts into 
the mouth of Achilles in the Elysian fields; who says, 
he had rather be a slave to the meanest person upon 
earth, than king of all in the regions below.—J*. 
Priestley 

EPICUKU8. 

There is nothing in nature besides body and space. 
There is nothing but what can be handled, or become 
the object of our senses—we cannot even form an idea 
of any thing else—nothing is incorporeal besides a 
vacuum which only affords room for bodies to move 
in. They who say the soul is incorporeal talk fool¬ 
ishly. The soul being corporeal, raust .be a part of 
the body, as much as the hands or the feet, each hav¬ 
ing their several functions; and as the soul had no 
ore-existence, it must have been produced at the tmm 



time with the body, grow up and decay with it. Bomg 
a body it must consist of particles of some particular 
kind of form—and those that constitute the soul, are 
the smallest and soundest of all; but they must be 
dispersed when the body dies, as every other part of r» 
ia._ Collection mt of Diogenes Leariius. 

PINDAR. 

As it will be seen, Pindar supported the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. This belief is urged 
in his second Olympic Ode, where he sings that “The 
just enjoy eternal light, and life exempt from care.* 
and labour, among the gods.” 


STRABO. 

Strabo (Geograph, lib. xv.) speaking of the India* 
Brachmans, says of them that they, as Plato, compose 
fables of the incorruptibility of the soul, and of judg 
merits in the infernal shades; yet, to me, it seems col 
to be doubted, but the belief of the immortality of 
man’s rational soul, is fully as ancient as mankind 
itself. For, methinks the excellency of its own 
faculties and operations, above all material agents 
should he alone sufficient to afford to every oontem 
plative man, certain glimpses of both the divine 
original and immortality thereof: and the desire of 
posthumous glory, an affection congenial and natural 
to all noble minds, together with a secret fear of 
future unhappiness, common to all, to give pregnant 
hints of its eternal existence after death. 









“Nol my dear children! I can never be persuaded 
that the soul lives no longer than it dwells in this 
mortal body, and that it dies on separation. For I 
see that the soul communicates vigour and motion to 
mortal bodies during its continuance in them. Neither 
can I be persuaded that the soul is divested of intelli¬ 
gence on its separation from this gross, senseless body; 
but it is probable, that when the soul is separated, it 
becomes pure and entire, and is then more intelligent. 

It is evident that, on man’s dissolution, every part of 
ldm returns to what is of the same nature with itself, - 
except the soul; that alone is invisible, both during 
its presence here, and at its departure.”— ^enophcn. 

CICERO. 

“ That souls do not cease to exist, we are led to 
believe by the conduct of all nations; in what seats 
they reside, and what sorts of beings they are, is to 
be learned from reason; the ignorance of which gave 
rise to the fables which were grafted on this belief, 
and are by wise men justly despised. 

“ But if we must have recourse to authority, whom 
can I name of more weight than him* whom Apollo 
himself pronounced the wisest of men ? His testa- 
mony imported that the souls of men are divine, and 
that, being separated from the body, they return to 
heaven from whence they originally came. This he 
asserted in all kiB discourses, and in this opinion 
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agreed with all those philosophers whom antiquity 
has reckoned of the Italic sect, and considered so 
particularly distinguished. 

“ But if the consent of all men be the voice of 
nature, and all men do universally consent, that 
something belonging to them remains alter then? 
departure from life, we cannot but adopt the general 
opinion. 

“But the strongest argument is, that nature her¬ 
self is tacitly persuaded of the immortality ot the 
soul; which appears from that great concern so gen¬ 
erally felt by all, for what shall happen after death. 

‘ He planteth trees which shall benefit another age,’ 
says Statins in his Synepohebi—but with what view, 
unless future ages may in some sense belong to 

himself? < , 

“ Do you think (said Scipio to .Laelius) that 1 should 

ever have undergone so many labours, day and night, 
in the senate and in the field, if my glory were to 
terminate with my life? Would it not have been 
much better to have spent my days, without labour or 
contention, in indolence and tranquillity ? But my 
soul lifting herself up, I know not how, always look¬ 
ing forward to posterity, as if, when she shall have 
departed from the body , she will then at length be 
but beginning to live. But unless the case be, that 
our souls are destined to immortality, not that of any 
person, however excellent, would thus exert itself for 

ithe sake of immortal glory. 

“ Let our minds be so disposed, as to regard that 
day (the day of our death) a? an happy one to our- 










selves, dreadful as it is to others. Let as regard death 
rather as a port of safety, to which we axe bound; at 
which we should wish to arrive, with all the sail we 
can make.”— Tus Disputations. 

“ 0 blessed day, when 1 shall arrive at the divine 
assembly of souls, when I shall leave this vile crowd 
and earth behind; for there shall I meet not only 
those noble Romans which I just now mentioned, but 
also my Cato, than whom a more worthy and pious 
man the world has not known .”—Cato Major . 

u That you, AMcanus, may be more vigorous in de* 
fence of the government, know of a certain, that for 
all them who have saved their country from ruin, 
signally served its interests, amplified and bettered 
the condition thereof, there is a determinate seat in 
Heaven allotted, where they shall enjoy an everlast¬ 
ing age of bliss. And so, Scipio, after the example 
of your grandfather, and of me who begat yon, live 
justly and piously. It is a piece of justice and piety 
to be useful to parents and relations; but to be useful 
to one’s country, that’s the greatest justice and piety, 
that’s the way to Heaven, and the company of those 
worthies who have finished their coarse, and now 
inhabit that place which you see, pointing to the 
Galaxy. 

“ Therefore, if you will lift up your eyevS and 
thoughts towards this eternal seat, seek not the ap¬ 
plause of the vulgar, nor place all your hope on those 
rewards which men bestow on men. You must be 
won by the charms of virtue alone; as to what others 
talk of you, let them look to that; but talk of you 
o 
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ifiey will. The opinion of the world concerning us is 
bounded within the compass of these countries which, 
we know: no one’s fame can be everlasting, it lessens 
by the death of succeeding generations!, till with late 
posterity ’tin buried. He had no sooner finished this 
admonition, but I replied: Well, AMcanus'i If Heaven 
is open to those who deserve well of their country, X 
shall now, though I always trod in my father’s and 
your steps, and never degenerated; I shall now, hav¬ 
ing an eye to the reward before me, contend more 
" .1 •_ i.-- a . Be sure 


earnestly to obtain it. Upon this he urged 
you do so, and reckon that it is not you who are mor¬ 
tal, but only your body; for, it is not the form and 
figure that appears, which constitutes a man what he 
is but it Is the mind which is the man; know, then, 
that thou ail; a god; at least, if that be a god which 
lives, and has a sense; which remembers, and takes 
care of things to come ; which rules, commands, and 
moves the body over which it is set, as the great God 
moves, commands, and rules the worid. 


worthy secret indeed, 


“They have discovered a 
who have learned, that when they die, they must 
wholly perish and be no more; which to suppose it 


Wholly perisu nuu. ^ — --- - 

true _for I dispute not against it—what have they to 

rejoice at, and be proud oC' 

“If I mistake in thinking the soul of man to be 
immortal, I mistake with delight; nor would ... ha^e 
this mistake, with which I am pleased, tom from me 
$3 long aa I live Dream of Sdpio. 
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In opinion what become of their souls and ghosts, 
wandering some this way, and others that; but this is 
generally held, that in what estate they were before 
men were bom, in the same they remain when they 
are dead. For neither body nor soul has any more 
sense after our dying day than they had before the 
day of their nativity; hut such is the folly and vanity 
of men, that it extendeth still even to the future time; 
yoa, and in the very time of death flattereth itself 
with fond imaginations and dreaming of, I know not 
what life after thk For some attribute immortality 
to the soul, others devise a certain transfiguration 
thereof; and there be again who suppose that the 
ghosts, sequestered from the body, have sense; where¬ 
upon they do them honour and worship, making a god 
of him that is not so much as a man, as if the manner 
of men’s breathing differed from that in any other 
living creatures, or as it' there were not to be found 
other things in the world that live much longer than 
men, and yet no man judgeth in them the like immor¬ 
tality; but show me what is the substance or body, as 
it were of the soul by itself? What kind oi matter is 
it apart from the body? -Where lieth her cogitation 
that she hath? How 19 her seeing? How is her 
hearing performed ? And what toucheth she ? Nay, 
what is she at all and how is she employed ? Or 
if there be none of this, what goodness can there bo 
without the same? But I would know where she 
hath her settling or abiding place after her departure 
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? And what an infinite multitude of 


as well past as to come ? Now surely these he fantas¬ 
tical toys, devised by men that would live always, 
and never make an end.”— Natural History. 

TACITUS. 

“If in another world there is a pious mansion for 
the blessed; ifj as the wisest men have thought, the 
soul is not extinguished with the body; may you 
enjoy a state of eternal felicity! From that station 
behold your disconsolate family; exalt our minds 
from fond regret and unavailing grief to the contem¬ 
plation of your virtue. Those we must not lament; 
it were impiety to sully them with a tear. To cherish 
their memory', to embalm them with our praises, and, 
if our frail condition will permit, to emulate your 
bright example, will be the truest mark of our respect, 
the best tribute your family can ofter. Your wife will 
thus preserve the memory of the best of husbands, 
and thus your daughter will prove her filial piety. 

“By dwelling constantly on your words and ac¬ 
tions, they will have an illustrious character before 
their eyes, and not content with the hare image of 
your mortal frame, they will have what is more valu¬ 
able, tbe form and feature of your mind. I do not 
mean by this to censure the custom of preserving in 
brass or marble the shape and structure of eminent 
men; but busts and statues, like their original, are 
frail find perishable. The soul is formed of finer 
elements, and its inward form is not to be expressed 
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by the band of an artist with unconscious matter: out 
manners and our morals may in some degree trace 


the resemblance. 

« All 0 f Agricola that gained our love and raised our 
admiration, still subsists, will ever subsist, preserved 
in the minds of men, the register of ages, and the 
records of fame. Others who figured on the stage of 
life, and were the worthies of a former day, will sink, 
for ’ the want of a faithful historian, into the com¬ 
mon lot of oblivion,"inglorious, and nnTemembered; 
whereas Agricola, delineated with truth, and fairly 
consigned to posterity, will, survive .himself, and tri 
umph over the injuries of time .”—Life oj Agricola 

OVID. 

Why thu?i affrighted at an empty name, 

A dream of darkness, a fictitious flame! 

Yain themes of wit which but in poems pass. 

And fables of a wot Id that never was. 

What feels the body when the soul expires, 

By time corrupted, and consumed by fires \ 

Nor dies the spirit, but new life repeats, 

In other forma, and only changes feats. 

Even I, who these mysterious truths decline, 

Was once Euphorbua in the Trojan war, Ac, 

Then death, so called, is but old matter, dressad 
In some new figure and a varied vest, 

Thus all things are but. altered, nothing dies. 

And here and there tb‘ unbody’d spirit flies, 

By time, or force, or sickness dispossessed, 

And lodges where it lights, in man or beast, A*. 

Death, so called, can but the form deface, 

The mortal soul flies out in open space, 

To seek her fortune in some other place 
Dr. Garth.s 
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AJaal the meanest flowers which garden yield— 

The vilest weedB that flourish in the field, 

Which dead in wintry sepulchres appear, 

Revive in spring, and bloom another year: 

But we, the great, the brave, the learned, the wise, 

Boon as the hand of death his clewed our eyes, 

In tombs forgotten He, no suns restore, 

We sleep, forever sleep, to wake no more. 

dim on the death of Mwchm. 

SENECA. 

The place that God has in the world, the mind has 
in man. He works upon matter, and the mind upon 
the body. There is nothing improper in endeavouring 
to ascend from whence we came. Why should we 
riot tli ink there is something divine in a good man, 
since he is part of God? The whole system is one, 
and is God. We are his companions, and members 
of him. 

ARRIAN- 

My body is not mine; its parts are nothing to me; 
death is nothing to me, let it come when it will. He 
supposes a dialogue between a tyrant and a philosopher 
that is truly ewrumfor the extravagance of it; the tyrant 
says, “ You shall die.” The philosopher replies: “But 
not lamenting.” T. “You shall be in chains.” P 
“But not whining.” T. “ You shall be banished." 
P. “But what hinders my going laughing?” T. 
« Tell me your secrete.” P. “ No—that is my power.” 
T. “But I will throw you into chains.” P. “What 
say you, man? You may bind my feet, but Jupiter 
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himself cannot change my resolution— mind, soul .” 
T. "I will throw you into prison, and strike off your 
head.” P. “And did I ever say that you could not 
strike it off?” T, “I will kill you.” P. “When did 
i say that I was immortal? These things must be 
thought of and meditated upon." 

MARCUS AURELIUS ASTONtNUS. 

The mind of every man is God, and flowed from the 
divinity. Thou, my soul, art part of the universe, 
and wilt vanish into that which produced thee, or 
rather by some intervening change thou wilt be re¬ 
ceived into the seminal reason, that is, the source of 
all reason. It belongs to the mind to be free from 
error and defect; neither fire, nor external violence, 
nor calumny, nor anything else, can reach the mind, 
where, like a sphere, it is compact within itself. The 
soul endued with reason has the following powers— 
it sees itselfj it forms and limits itself, it makes itself 
whatever it pleases. Whatever fruit it produces, it 
reaps itself; whereas other persons gather the fruits 
of trees, and also whatever is produced from animals. 
It always gains its purpose, at whatever time its life 
terminates; so that it is not, as in a dance, or a play, 
in which the action is sometimes interrupted by inci¬ 
dents, and is therefore imperfect. But wherever it is 
taken, what precedes is complete and perfect: so that 
I may say, I have everything that belongs to me 
within me. Add to this, the mind traverses the 
whole world, and what surrounds it. It contem¬ 
plates its form, and, looking forward into eternity 
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risiders tlie renovation of the universe at certain 

intervals. 

CATULLUS. 

The son that sinks Into the main, 

Sets, with fresh light to rise again: 

But we, when once our breath is tied, 

Die, and are numbered with the dead, 

With endless night we dose oar day, 

And sleep eternity away. 

Dr. Granger's Translation. 

How sublime are the verses Job xiv. 4 u Man 
cometh forth as a flower, and is cut down; there is 
hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
again, and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease; but man dieth and wasteth away; yea, man 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he? He lietk 
down, and riseth not, till the heavens be no more.” 


POMPEY. 

Lucan puts into the mouth of Pompey the follow¬ 
ing language concerning this subject, the immortality 
of the soul 

« What mean these terrors of the night? he cries; 

Why dance these visions vain before my eyes f 
Or endless apathy succeeds to death, 

And sense is lost with our expiring breath; 

Or if the soul some future life dial! know, 

To better worlds immortal shall she go: 

Whato’er evout the doubtful question clears, 

Death must be still unworthy of our fears.” 

2V, Row!* Translathn. 
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Immortality is a necessary consequence of simpli¬ 
city, and if you will attend I will show how. There 
is nothing which can destroy its own essence; for if it 
could it would never have existed at first, but every¬ 
thing that is corrupted, is corrupted by something 
that is contrary to it. Therefore, whatever is corrupt¬ 
ible is dissolvable, and whatever is dissolvable must 
be compounded of several parts, and that which con¬ 
sists of parts must consist of different parts, but that 
which consists of different parts can never be the 
same simple thing. But since the soul is simple, 
and does not consist of parts, it is therefore uncom¬ 
pounded and consequently indissolvable, incorrupti¬ 
ble, and immortal. 

LUCRETIUS. 

The body and soul, says Lucretius, are of the same 
age; their inseparable alliance receives a mutual aug¬ 
mentation, and time subjects them both equally to the 
infirmities of old age. Is not every man sensible that 
the spiritual faculty is but of little use in the tender 
and weak bodies of children? But that the parts 
being fortified by the increase of a more perfect ago, 
the judgment comes to its full strength, and the pro¬ 
ductions of the mind aTe in proportion to the augmen¬ 
tation of the body; but as soon as time begins to make 
the body feel the shocks of decay, and its strength 
grows feeble again, the judgment loses its stability; 
the tongue is only a stammering interpreter of a mind 
relapsed into its first infancy; and as at the same 
9* 






tine the cause ceases as well as the effects, may we 
not justly conclude that as smoke vanishes in the air, 
so the soul, at its retreat, is not exempt from the lavra 
of dissolution ?— Lucretius, hook iii, verse 446. 

QUINTILIAN. 

The soul is immortal; for whatever moves of itselt, 
is immortal: but the soul moves of itself; the soul is 
therefore immortal 

TEKTULIJAN. 

The soul is one simple and entire thing of itself, 
and no more capable of being made up of any extrin¬ 
sical matter, than it is of being divided in itself, 
because indeed it is not dissolvable. For if it were 
compounded it would be capable of dissolution, and 
if it were capable of dissolution it would not be 
immortal. Therefore, because it is not mortal, it is 
neither dissolvable nor divisible. For to be divided 
is to be dissolved, and to be dissolved is to die. 

ST. ATHANASIUS. 

The soul of man is intellectual, incorporeal, impas¬ 
sible, immortal substance. The soul moves the body, 
but is itself moved by nothing else; it follows that it 
must have a principle of motion within itself, and 
therefore that it will continue to live and to move of 
itself after the death and corruption of the body. For 
the soul cannot die, but it is the body that dies by 
reason of the soul’s departure from it. But if the soul 
were moved by the body, it would follow, that when 






IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 

tie body which moves it is separated from it, it must 
die. 

But if the soul, moves the body, it must much more 
move itself .; and if it have a principle of motion 
within itself, it must necessarily live after the death 
of the body; for the motion of the soul is nothing but 
the life of the soul. 

Because the soul is immortal, it is naturally capable 
of understanding and reasoning about those things 
which are eternal and memorial, for as the body, 
because it is mortal, has its senses fitted to perceive 
hiding mortal things, so the soul which contemplates 
and reasons about immortal things must necessarily 
be itself immortal and live forever. For those notions 
and speculations it has concerning immortality never 
forsake it, but still continuing in it, are, as it were, an 
earnest and foretaste of its future eternity. And from 
hence it comes to pass that it has naturally, and from 
itself, an apprehension and knowledge of God without 
receiving it by the information and instruction of any 
one else. 

LAOTAOTIUS. 

It is commonly made a question, whether the soul 
be from the father or from the mother, or proceed 
from both. But this matter I can easily put out of all 
doubt For I affirm that neither of these three things 
is true because souls come into bodies neither from 
both the parents, nor from either of them. For 
though the body may come from the bodies of 
parents, because something is contributed towards 
the production of them from both; yet the soul can- 




not proceed from the soul of parents; because nothing 
can be separated from so little and incomprehensible 
a thing. Therefore, the business of producing souls 
belongs solely and entirely to God; according to that 
of Lucretius: 

“ Lastly we all from seed celestial nee, 

Wliich Heaven, our common parent, still supplies.” 

For mortals can produce nothing bat -what is mortal. 
Nor ought be to be thought the father of the soul who 
ia by no means sensible of his in fusing or inspiring it; 
nor, if he were sensible of it, could tell how and when 
it is done. From hence it appears that our souls are 
not given to us from our parents, but from one and 
the same God and Father of all, who alone has estab¬ 
lished and knows the laws of the production of all 
things. 

It remains that I should say somewhat concerning 
the soul. Although its nature and essence cannot be 
perceived by us, out yet we cannot but understand 
that the soul is immortal. For whatever is moved 
and lives of itself, and can neither be seen nor touched, 
that must be eternal. But philosophers have not yet 
agreed what the soul is, nor perhaps ever will agree. 
For some affirm it is the blood, others that it is lire, 
others air, from whence it has the name of Animo. 

ST, CYPRIA.H. 

That our death is only a passage to immortality, 
and that eternal life cannot succeed unless we go out 
of the world; and that this is not so much our exit 
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Out:'ei this world as our passage into the next, by 
which, after having finished our course here, we enter 
upon eternity. 

ABNOBIUS, 

Most of those things which we believe, your philoe 
ophers also thought fit to be believed. For Plato 
thought as we do, that all our hope is to be placed in 
God alone; that there will be a resurrection of the 
dead; and that our souls are immortal. 

TSinOJtE. 

Eternity is no more than everlasting life, and there¬ 
fore it is commonly used to signify that sort of dura¬ 
tion which agrees to that Being that is without begin¬ 
ning and is always the same. But immortality may 
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l ri ved of 1 ifb. The soul, therefore, cannot die. For 
if it could be deprived of life, it would not be the soul 
but something animated with a soul. But if this be 
absurd, then the soul cannot be capable of that death, 
which that which is life itself ought not to fear. For 
if you suppose the soul then to die, when life is de¬ 
parted from it, that life which forsakes it ought more 
properly to be called the soul, and so the soul will 
not be that which is forsaken of life, but the very life 
itself which departs. For whatever being forsaken of 
life is said to be dead, that must be understood to be 
forsaken by the soul. But in regard to the life which 
departs from such things as die in the very soul itself 
therefore, since the soul cannot be parted from itselfj 
it cannot to he sure die. 

KUFENtJS. 

“ I hear, also, that there be a question stated con¬ 
cerning the soul. You are the best judges whether 
you ought to receive or reject the complaints that are 
brought upon this head. But if my opinion be desired 
in this matter, I must confess that I have read the 
several opinions that have been vented upon this sub¬ 
ject. Some I have read who affirm that the soul is 
derived, together with the body, from some seminal 
principles. And they endeavour to confirm this by 
what arguments they can. Of this opinion 1 suppose 
Tertullian and Lactantius, among the Latin fathers, to 
have been, together with some others. Others affirm 
that God still creates and infuses souls into bodies 
when they are formed in the womb. Others say that 
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rained them at first, when he created all things 
and now assigns them to bodies according to his 
pleasure. And this was the opinion of Origen and 
some others of the Greeks, As for myself, I protest 
before God, that after ha ving read all these opinions, 

I have not yet framed any certain and determined 
notions concerning this question, but leave it to God 
to know' what truth there is in any of them, or to 
whom he shall please to reyeal it. But yet I do not 
deny that I have read these several opinions, and 
must confess myself ignorant which is the right; only 
one thing I am sure of, which the Church also plainly 
delivers, that God is the Creator both of our souls 
and bodies .”—Apology to Anastasim the Emperor . 

TATIAK. 

Tlie animal soul, 0 Greeks, is not immortal, but 
yet capable of existing to eternity. For though the 
souls of such as know not the truth, die and axe dis¬ 
solved with iheir bodies, yet they will rise again at 
the end of the world, and endure death by punish¬ 
ment to eternity. And the souls also of such as have 
knowledge of the truth, though they will for a time 
be dissolved, yet they will not die forever. 

PLOTIKUS. 

The regular sort of men beholding the souls of the 
generality so mutilated and deformed with vice and 
wickedness, they cannot think of the soul as of any 
divine and immortal being, though, indeed, they 
<mgbt to judge of things sis they are in their own 
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naked essences, and not with respect to that which 
©xfrtvessentially adheres to them; which is a great 
prejudice to knowledge, Contemplate, therefore, the 
soul of man, divesting it of all that which itself is not, 
or let him that does this, view his own soul, then he 
will believe it to be immortal when he shall behold it 
first in an intelligible and pure nature; he shall then 
behold his own intellect contemplating, not any sen¬ 
sible things, but eternal things, that which is eternal, 
that is, with itself, looking into the intellectual world, 
being itself made all lucid, intellectual, and shining 
with the sunbeams of eternal truth, borrowed from 
the first good, which perpetually rayeth forth his 
truth upon all intellectual beings. One thus qualified 
may seem, without any arrogance, to take up the say¬ 
ing of Empedocles: —Farewell, all earthly allies, I am 
henceforth no mortal being, but an immortal angel 
ascending up into divinity, and reflecting upon that 
likeness of it which I find in myself. 


EGYPTIANS. 

The Egyptians esteem Ceres and Bacchus as the 
great deities of the realms below; they are also the 
first of mankind who have defended the immortality 
of the soul. They believe, that on the dissolution of 
the body the soul immediately enters some other 
animal, and that, after using as vehicles every species 
of terrestrial, aquatic, and winged creatures, it finally 
enters a second time into a human body . They affirm 
that it undergoes all these changes in the space of 
three thousand years. This opinion some among the 
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*eks have, at different periods of time, adopted as 
their own; but I shall not, though I am able, specify 
their names.— Herodotus . 


HINDOOS. 

After death, the person is conveyed by the messen¬ 
gers of Yfimu through the air to the place of judgment. 
After receiving his sentence, he wanders alout the 
earth for twelve months, as an aerial being or ghost; 
and then takes a body suited to his future condition, 
whether he ascend to the gods, or suffer in a new 
body, or be hurled into some hell. This is the 
doctrine of several pooranus; others maintain, that 
immediately after death and judgment, the person 
suffers the pains of hell, and removes his sin by 
suffering; and then returns to the earth in some 
bodily form. 

I add a few particulars respecting the transmigration 
of souls from the work called Kurmu-vipakuHe 
who destroys a sacrifice will be punished in hell; he 
will afterwards be bora again, and remain a fish for 
three years; and then ascend to human birth, but 
will be afflicted with a continual flux. lie who kills 
an enemy subdued in war, will be cast into the hell 
Kr&kuchu; after which he will become a bull, a deer, 
a tiger, a bitch, a fish, a man: in the last state he 
will die of the palsy. He who eats excellent food 
without giving any to others, will be punished in hell 
80,000 years, and then be born a musk-rat ; then a 
deer; then a man whose body emits an offensive 
smell, and who prefers bad to excellent food. The 
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who refuses to his father and mother the food 
they desire, will be punished in hell, and afterwards 
be born a crow; then a man. In the latter birth he 
will not relish any kind of food. The stealer of a 
water-pan will ice horn an alligator, and then a man 
of a monstrous size. The person who has lived with 
a woman of superior caste, will endure torments in 
bell during seventy-one yoogus of the gods; after 
this, in another hell, he will continue burning like a 
blade of grass for 100,000 years: he will next be 
bom a worm, and after this ascend to human birth; 
but his body will be filled with disease. The stealer 
of rice will sink into hell; will afterwards be born 
and continue eighteen years a crow; then a heron for 
twelve years; then a diseased man. He who kills an 
animal, not designing it for sacrifice, will, in the form 
of a turtle, be punished in hell; then be bora a bull, 
and then a man afflicted with an incurable distemper. 
He who kills an animal by holding its breath, or 
laughs at a pooranu at the time of its recital, will, 
after enduring infernal torments, be bom a snake; 
then a tiger, a cow, a white heron, a crow, and a man 
having an asthma. He who steals alms will sink into 
hell, and afterwards be born a blind man, afflicted 
with a consumption. A beautiful woman who .despises 
her husband, will suffer in hell a variety of torments; 
she will then be born a female, and, losing her hus¬ 
band very soon after marriage, will long suffer the 
miseries oT widowhood. 

The Ugnee pooranfi says, that a person who loses 
human birth, passes through 8,000,009 births among 
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>3 inferior creatures before he can again obtain 
human birth: of which he remains 2,100,000 births 
among the immoveable parts of creation, as stones, 
trees, &e,; 900,000 among the watery tribes; 1,000,000 
among insects, worms, &c,; 1,000,000 among the 
birds; and 8,000,000 among the beasts. In the 
ascending scale, if his works be suitable, he continues 
400,000 births among the lower castes of men; during 
100 births among bramhuns; and after this he may 
obtain absorption in Brumhfi. 

The faith of the Hindoos in the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls often appears in them conver¬ 
sation, especially when either prosperous or adverse 
circumstances have arisen in a family. 

Nor ought you to think it extraordinary that a 
person dies. It is more extraordinary that a person 
desires to live. If you confine a bird in a cage, 
though you cherish him with the greatest care, if the 
door be open he flies away. But though there are 
nine openings in the body by which the soul may 
make its escape, and though the person be suffering 
the deepest distress, yet the soul is not willing to 
depart;—this desire of life is more wonderful than 
death itself.—When the soul has taken its flight, then, 
why should you think it such an extraordinary thing? 
You are suffering for the sins of many former births; 
which sins, like a shadow, will pursue you, go where 
you will, and assume whatever shape you may, till 
they be expiated by suffering. If this were not so, 
why is it that a good man suffers, while a wicked man 
is raised to the pinnacle of prosperity? If men suffered 
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for the sins of this life, the good would have 
nothing but happiness, and the wicked nothing but 
sorrow. 

If a person die an untimely death, it is attributed 
to crimes committed in a former state of existence. 
A person born blind, is supposed to have destroyed 
the eyes of some one in a former birth, A few 
neighbours sitting together, as a person afflicted with 
an incurable distemper passes along, observe, “Ah! 
no doubt, that man was guilty in a former birth of 
such or such a crime, and now the consequences 
appear in his present state.” 

The prosperity of persons, especially if they have 
suddenly risen from poverty to affluence, frequently 
gives ride to remarks on the merits of such persons in 
a former birth. “See,” says one, u such a person was 
poor, and is now worth so many lacks of roopees. 
He must have performed acts of extraordinary merit 
in former births, or he could not have so suddenly 
risen to such a state of affluence.” When conversing 
on this subject with a Hindoo, he instanced the case 
of Ramu-Huree-Yishwasu, late of Khurdah:—“ He 
was so poor,” said he, “ that he was indebted to others 
for a place to lodge in. After a few years of service 
with a European, he obtained a fortune of thirty lacks 
of roopees. He bought an estate; erected a n umber 
of temples to Shivu, and then went to Eashee 
(Benares), where he died in a very short time. Such 
an auspicious life and death can only be attributed to 
some wonderful acts of devotion or liberality in for¬ 
mer births.” 
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A very learned man is complimented with having 
given learning to others in a former birth. 

The shastriis teach that there are four kinds of 
happiness after death: 1. That possessed in the heavens 
of the gods;*—2. That when the person is deified;— 
3. That which arises from dwelling in the presence 
of the gods ;f—and. 4. In absorption.:}: In the three 
first, the person is subject to future birth, but not in 
the last. The three first are obtained by works; the 
last, by divine wisdom.— W. Ward’s View of the Hindoos, 


* The Mceinangsti wri ers have decided, that there is no separate 
place of future happiness; that whether a person enjoy happiness, or 
endure misery, the whole is contined to the present life. The pooramla, 
m the other hand, declare, that there are many places of happiness and 
misery, and that persona go to these places) after death. 

f AH raised to heaven are not permitted to approach the god in 
whose heaven they reside. This privilege belongs only to favourites. 

\ The vedarvtu shastrfts teach, Unit wherever a person possessing 
divine wisdom dies, he is immediately received into the divine nature, 
as air, escaping from a vessel when broken, immediately mixes with 
the surrounding air. The pooranus, however, teach, that the fioul of 
such a person ascends to God inhabiting a certain place, and is there 
absorbed into the divine nature. 

Some of die followers of Yishnoo ( voishnhvua) are not pleased with 
the idea of absorption, or of losing a distinct and conscious state of ex¬ 
istence. They are represented as praying thus:—“0 Yishnoo! we do 
not wish for absorption ; but for a state of happiness in which we shall 
for evo see and serve thee as our lord; in which thou wilt continue 
as our beloved master, and wo as thy servants.” Agreeably to this 
prayer, they believe that devoted voishnuvus after death will be freed 
from future birth, and remain for ever near Yishnoo in the heaven of 
god. 






11 The canonical books, especially the Shu hmg r 
exhort men to fear Tyne— the sovereign being—and 
though they place the souls of virtuous men near 
Shang fi, yet it does not appeal' that they have spoken 
clearly of the everlasting punishment in the life to 
come. In like manner, though they affirm that the 
supreme being created all things, yet they have not 
treated "of it so distinctly as to judge whether they 
mean a true* creation or a production of all things out 
of nothing. However, it must be confessed, that 
though they are silent as to this! point, they have 
not denied the possibility thereof, nor, like certain 
Greek philosophers, assert that the matter of the 
universe is eternal. * We likewise do not find, that 
they have treated explicitly concerning the state 
of the soul; on the contrary, they seem to have don- 
fused notions of it, no way agreeable to the truth; yet 
it cannot be doubted but that they believe the soul 
exists after its separation from the body. 

“ The principles of morality which the Bonzas are 
very careful to inculcate, they say, there is great dif¬ 
ference between good and evil; that, after death there 
will be rewards for those who have done well, and 
punishments for those who have done evil; there are 
places appointed for the souls of both, wherever they 
are stationed, according to their merit; and the god 
Fo was bom to save mankind, and to bring back 
those to the way of salvation who had strayed from 
it; that it was he who expiated their aina, and pro- 
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cured them a happy new birth in the other world.”— 
P. J. B, l)e JJalddsi China , 

JAFAM3E. 

u The most essential points of his (Budsdo, the god 
of the Japanese) doctrine are as follows:— 

u The souls of men and animals are immortal: both 
are of the same substance, and differ only according 
to the different objects they are placed in, whether 
human or animal. 

u The souls of men, after their departure from their 
bodies, are re warded in a place of happiness or misery, 
according to their behaviour in this life. 

“The place of happiness is called Gokurahf that 
is, a place of eternal pleasures. As the gods differ in 
their nature, and the souls of men in the merit of 
their past actions, so do likewise the degrees of 
pleasure and happiness in their Elysian Fields, that 
every one may be rewarded as he deserves. How¬ 
ever, the whole place is so thoroughly filled with 
bliss and pleasure, that each happy inhabitant think# 
liis portion the best, and, far from envying the 
happier state of others, wishes only for ever to enjoy 
his own. 

“ Amida is the sovereign commander of these heav¬ 
enly stations, (for all his doctrine hath not been intro¬ 
duced by the Brahmins till after our Saviour’s glorious 
resurrection.) He is looked upon as the general 
patron and protector of human souls, but more par¬ 
ticularly as the God and Father of those who happily 
transmigrate into these places of bliss. Through his, 
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and bus sole mediation, men- are to obtain absolution 
from their sins, and a portion of happiness in the 
future life. 

“ Leading a virtuous life, and doing nothing that is 
contrary to the commandments of the law of Siaka, 
is the only way to become agreeable unto Amida, and 
worthy of eternal happiness. 

“ All persons, secular or ecclesiastical, who by their 
sinful life and vicious actions have rendered them¬ 
selves unworthy of the pleasures prepared for the 
virtuous, are sent after their death to a place of misery, 
called Dsigokf, there to be confined and tormented, 
not indeed for ever, but only during a certain unde¬ 
termined time. As the pleasures of the Elyaian 
Fields differ in degrees, so do likewise the torments 
in these infernal places. Justice requires that every 
one should be punished according to the nature and 
number of his crimes, the number of years he lived 
in the world, the station he lived in, and the oppor¬ 
tunities he had to be virtuous and good. 

“ When the miserable souls have been confined in 
these prisons of darkness a time sufficient to expiate 
their crimes, they are, by virtue of the sentence of 
Jemma 0, sent hack into the world, to animate, not 
indeed the bodies of men, but of such vile creatures 
whose nature and properties are nearly related to 
their former sinful inclinations, such as, for instance, 
serpents, toads, insects, birds, fishes, quadrupeds, and 
the like. From the vilest of these, transmigrating by 
degrees into others and nobler, they at last are suf 
fered again to enter human bodies, by which means 





it is put in their power, either by a good and virtuous 
life to render themselves worthy of a future unin¬ 
terrupted state of happiness, or by a new course of 
vices to expose themselves once more to undergo all 
the miseries of confinement in a place of torment, 
succeeded by a new unhappy transmigration ”— K 
Kaempfer’s Japan . 

JEWISH BELIEF. 

The Jews thought the punishments and rewards 
after life so important a matter, that they counted 
paradise and hell among the seven things which were 
created, according to them, before the world. See the 
Talmudic tit treatise Afedarim, chap. 4, and the Paraphrast, 
Jonathan, on Genesis, chap. 2. 

The Rabbins have taught in the Talmudical treatise 
entitled Each Hasschannah, or the beginning of the 
year, that there are three sorts of people, the just, the 
wicked, and those who are betwixt both. The just go 
immediately to eternal life; the unjust go to hell for¬ 
ever, and the middle sort go thither only for a time; 
after which they come out again; and since Plato 
taught the same thing in his Phsedon, it is conjectured 
that he had it from a Jewish tradition. 

The Rabbins divide their school into two parts; the 
one they call paradise, and the other hell. These 
were the different degrees of punishment, of which 
they fancied the seventh to he eternal, and that the 
rest had an end. In the same manner the Greeks 
thought the hades contained a place of happiness and 
a place of punishment, as may be seen by many 
10 
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iahraent contained thoae whose sins were so great 
that their torment was eternal, as we may perceive 
by Plato. 

“ St. Justin makes use of a remarkable argument to 
prove at least the possibility of the resurrection, and 
to show that we ought not to deny it merely because 
it is not probable. The substance of his argument is 
as follows. Let us suppose that our souls, as created 
immediately by God, without being united to the 
bodies, saw a drop of liquor, such as that whereof men 
are conceived, and they were shown in some picture 
a human body and its admirable disposition, and 
were told that of this liquor might be born a body 
like ours, could they believe it unless they saw it? 
Doubtless they would find it very difficult to believe 
any such thing; yet all know this is true.”— M. Le 
Glerc’s remarks upon Justin Martyr. Lon. 1704. 

“ The souk of the righteous are in the hand of God; 
and there shall no torment touch them. In the sight of 
the unwise they seem to die ; and their departure is taken 
for misery, and their going from us to be utter destruction : 
hut they are in peace; for though they le punished in 
the sight, of men, yet is iheir hope full of immortality.” 
~—Book of Wisdom, iii. 1—8. 

For man’s body was framed by the great Artificer, 
who, taking earth, fashioned it into a human shape. 
But the soul was made of no created matter, but pro¬ 
ceeded from the Father and Governor of all. For as 
to what he says, “He breathed,” etc., nothing else can 
be meant by it, but a divine spirit proceeding and 
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coming from his blessed and spiritual nature, sent 
into our bodies as into a colony, for the advantage of 
mankind, who, although as to their visible part they 
are mortal, yet as to their invisible part are immortal. 
—Philo the Jew. 

MODERN JEWS’ OPINION. 

Of Rewards and Punishment', or of the Life to Come .— 
Question. —What ought we to believe in regard to 
rewards and punishments? Answer. —We ought to 
believe that God, just in his sovereignty, will cause 
all men, after death, to appear before his tribunal, and 
will reward or punish them according to the good or 
evil they have done on earth. Eccles. xii. 14. “ For 
God will bring every work unto judgment with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it 
be evil." Q. —Are there not now on the earth rewards 
and punishments? A. —Certainly. Very often our 
actions receive in this life reward or punishment; but 
it is only in the life to come that divine-justice will 
display itself in all its fulness. Q. —Ought we then 
to expect another life after death? A. —Yes, un¬ 
doubtedly. We will continue to live even after our 
bodies are destroyed, for our soul is immortal. Psalm 
cxvi. 9. “I will walk before the Lord in the land of 
the livi ng.” [The preceding verse is : “ For thou hast 
delivered my soul from death and my feet from fall¬ 
ing.” — Translator.'] Q. —What will happen to us at 
the period of our death? A.—W'c will quit all that 
we have on earth, onr body will be reduced to dust, 
and our soul will return to God. Eoclea. xii. 7. “ Thee 



shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” Psalm 
l\ r yiii. 26. “ My flesh and my heart faileth; but God is 
the strength of my heart and nay portion for ever/ 
duties does this truth, that there will be 
another life, impose on us? A .—It requires us not 
to attach oursel ves too much to the pleasu res (les biens) 
of this world, and to prepare, in proper season, for 
eternal life, which awaits us. Eceles. ii. 24. “ Assu¬ 
redly, it. is not a great good to man to he able to eat 
and drink, and cause his soul to enjoy the fruit oi his 
labour.” [This verse, in our Bible, reads thus: “ 'Thera 
is nothing better for a man Ot/m that he should eat 
and drink and that he should make his soul enjoy the 
fruit of his labour.” The words are italicized as in¬ 
serted. If they are left out the tw o verses will agree, 
and the text in the Catechism seems to be the . true 
meaning, for the 22d verse is, “For what hath man 
of all his labour, and of the vexation of his heart 
wherein he hath laboured under the sun?”— Trans¬ 
lator] Q. —With this belief how ought we to con¬ 

duct ourselves when death deprives us of our parents 
and friends ? A. —We ought to avoid excessive grief 
since we know that the soul of our friends will always 
live, and that it has returned to God, to whom ours 
will one day also come. Deuteronomy xiv. 1. “ Ye 
are the children of the Lord; ye shall not cut your¬ 
selves, nor make any hairiness between your eyes for 
the dead.” Q.— W ill our bodies also one day return 
to life? A. —Yes; our sages and prophets clearly 
teach ns this. Isaiah xxvi. 19. “ Thy dead men shall 






live, together with my dead body shall they arise. 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust." Daniel xii. 2. 
“ And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shah awake; some to everlasting life, and some to 
everlasting shame and contempt.” Q .—Do we know 
the time when the resurrection of our body will take 
place? A.™No. We do not know the time when 
God will perform this w'onderful work, or the manner 
in which he will perform it. We are equally ignorant 
of the time when the other predictions of our prophets 
will receive their fulfilment. Psalm cxxix. 6. “ Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I can¬ 
not attain it.”— Dr. Henry Leeb, a .Rabbi of the Jews. 

MOHAMMEDANS. 

The Mohammedans are firm believers in th immor 
tality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, an in 
termediate state, and future rewards and punishments. 
This is established by innumerable passages in the 
Koran; see also Sale’s admirable introduction to the 
same; and the Moor, Mahomet Rabden’s “ Mahomet- 
jsm fully explained.” The Mohammedan paradise is 
essentially voluptuous. Their saints are represented 
as luxuriating amid beautiful gardens carpeted with 
verdant grass and enameled with flowers, watered 
with copious streams, canopied with umbrageous trees, 
whose branches are loaded with luscious fruit, and 
thousands of bells of various sizes, suspended from 
them, at every motion of the breeze give out enchant¬ 
ing music. Their bliss is still further enhanced by 
the sweetest melody and most harmonious strains from 




tlie silver-toned voices of the daughters of Paradis*;), 
They feed on the most delicious fruits, and drink 
water from the most beautiful and precious vessela 
Clothed in green silk, they enjoy the perpetual com¬ 
pany of young and lovely black-eyed maidens, who 
have all the perfections .imagination can conceive, 
without any of those mental or physical defects so 
common to those with whom men have to associate 
on earth. 

druids’ belief. 

“The principal point of doctrine of the Druids’ 
system of religion, is a belief in the immortal! ty of the 
soul; which doctrine, they think, is an incitement to 
virtue, and has a tendency to lead men to a contempt 
of death. They hold the transmigration of souls, and 
teach the youth, committed to their care, concerning 
the stars and their motions, the magnitude of the 
earth, the nature of things, and the virtue and power 
of the immortal gods. 

“ Lucan mentions the Druids, and their opinion oi 
the soul’s immortality. 

The Drnida now, while firms are heard no marc, 

Old myfltcries and barbarous rites restore: 

A tribe, who ningular religion love, 

And haunt the lonely coverts of the grove. 

To ther.e, and these of all mankind alone, 

The gods are sure revealed or sure unknown. 

If dying mortals’ dooms they sing aright* 

No ghost descends to dwell in dreadful night 
No parting souls to grisly Pluto go, 

Nor seek the dreary, silent sliades below; 

But forth they fly, immortal in their kind, 

And other bodies in new worlds they And. 
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Tbua life forever run* its cadi ess race. 





And, like a line, death bnfc divides the ipaco; 

A stop which can but for a moment laat, 

A point between the present and the past 

N. ifoW# Translation, 

“ The Druids, the bards, and the people whom they 
instructed, regarded all nature as the temple of the 
Divinity, That they had notions of a Supreme Being 
cannot be doubted, since they believed in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, and in the rewards and punishments 
of a future life. Their opinion was, that the clouds 
were the habitation of souls after their separation 
from the body. The brave and virtuous were re¬ 
ceived with joy into the aerial palaces of their fathers, 
whilst the wicked, the cowardly, and the cruel, were 
excluded the abode of heroes, and condemned to 
wander, the sport of every wind. There were dif¬ 
ferent mansions in the palaces of the clouds, the prin¬ 
cipal of which were assigned to merit and courage; 
and this idea was a great incitement to the emulation 
of their warriors. The soul always preserved the 
same passions which it possessed during life ; these 
aerial palaces offered no other enjoyment than what 
they had preferred when living. They supposed that 
winds and storms were under the direction of departed 
spirits, but their power never extended over man.”— 
if. VAbbe de Tressan’s Mythology , 

The inhabitants of the Marian Islands, who own no 
deity, and before the Gospel was preached to them, 
had not the least idea of religion; they had no term 
plea, altars, sacrifices, or priests; yet believed in the 
immortality of the soul, and that there is & paradise 
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hell. For proof of this M. Bayle quotes le 
Gobien, Histoire des Isles Mariennes, p. 64. edit, de 
Paris, 1700. 

It was the opinion of the Indian Brachmans, the 
Persian Magi, the Egyptian Gymnosophists, the ,Tewish 
Rabbins, some of the Grecian philosophers and Chris¬ 
tian fathers, that the souls of men were created all at 
first and at several times and occasions, upon forfeit¬ 
ure of their better life and condition, dropped down 
into these terrestrial bodies. This the learned among 
the Jews made a part of their cabala, and pretend to 
have received it from their great lawgiver, Moses.— 
Bishop Bust. 

AMERICAN INDIANS’ BELIEF. 

« The Mexican Indians, like most if not all idol atrous 
nations, had preserved the notion of the soul’s immor¬ 
tality, and distinguished their places of abode for the 
soul, when separate from the body. Those ot soldiers 
who died in battle, or in captivity, among their ene¬ 
mies, and those of women who died in labor, went to 
the bouse of the Sun, whom they considered the X,ord 
of Glory, and there they led a life of endless delight; 
where every day, at the appearance of the sun’s rays, 
they hailed his birth with rejoicings and with dances, 
and the sound of voices and instruments accompanied 
him to his meridian; then they met with the souls 
of the women, and with the same festivity accom¬ 
panied him to his setting. They next supposed that 
these spirits, after four years of this glorious life, went 
to animate clouds, and birds of beautiful feather and 
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song, but always at liberty to rise again to 
heaven, or to descend upon the earth to warble and 
suck the flowers 

“ The souls of those who were struck by lightning, 
of those who died by disease, went, with the souls of 
the children sacrificed to Tlaloc, to a place called 
Tlalocan, the paradise of that God. This was a cool, 
shady place, where they had the most delicious re¬ 
pasts, and every other kind of pleasure. Lastly, those 
who suffered any other kind of deat h, went to Mictlan, 
or hell, which they consider to be a place of utter 
darkness, in the centre of the earth, but where, how¬ 
ever, there was no other kind of misery than the 
darkness just mentioned. A.11 those entitled to a 
place in Tfaloean were buried, and a Tod or bough 
was placed in their hands, that in that beautiful 
paradise it might bloom again. The spirits of all 
those, children who had been offered to Tlaloc, were 
believed to be present at all after sacrifices, under the 
care of a large and beautiful serpent, called XiubcoatL 
This serpent was, at other times, supposed to inhabit 
a cave sacred to the Water God, in the country of the 
Mistecas. The entrance was concealed and the sane 
tuary was consequently known but to few; it was 
necessary first, to crawl the space of a musket-shot, 
and then to walk through a path, sometimes broad 
and sometimes narrow, for a mile, before the great 
dome was reached; this was seventy feet long and 
forty feet wide; here were the idol and the altar; the 
former was merely a rude column of stalactite, and the 
other a rock of the same mineral. The ways of the 
JO* 
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__were so intricate, that many who had unwarily 

bewildered themselves in it, perished, and were said 
to ha ve been eaten by the serpent. 

“ It was not without some dangers that the first 
named spirits arrived at the mansion oi the feun, 
where their celestial happiness was to begin. In 
their hands, when dead, the priests of Mexitli placed 
six aloe leaves, marked with mystic characters. On 
one of these was to be the passport through the six 


perils that awaited them. 

“The first was that of the falling mountains, be¬ 


tween which those who passed would be, if not 
supematurally protected, crushed to pieces; through 
these the road lay, and also through the path of the 
great serpent. This was the second trial. Darting 
lightning from his eyes, and vibrating a tongue of fire, 
he seized on and devoured all who were not provided 


with mystic aloe leaves. The next danger was from 


crossing the river of the crocodile, where that mon¬ 
strous animal was as dangerous as the great serpent 
The fourth was the passage of the eight deserts; the 
fifth that of the eight hill3; and the sixth, the windy 
plain, in which the mountains were blown up by the 
roots. After this, the way was plain, and the Temple 
of the Sun opened to receive the happy conqueror.’’— 
H. Chester’s Universal Mythology. 

The idea of immortality is thoroughly dwelt upon 
by them. It is not spoken of as a supposition or a 
mere belief not fixed. It is regarded as an actuality, 
as something known and approved by the judgment 
of the nation. During the long period of my residence 
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travels in the Indian country, I never knew or 
heard of an individual who did not believe in it, and 
the appearance of the body in a future state* No 
small part of their entire mythology, and the belief 
that sustains man in his vicissitudes, here arises from 
the anticipation of enjoyment in a future life after the 
soul has left the body.—11 If. Schoolcraft. 

OPINIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS AND DIVINES. 

Bad I no other proof of the immortality of the 
soul than the oppression of the just, and the triumph 
of the wicked in this world, this alone would p revent 
my having the least doubt of it. So shocking a dis¬ 
cord amidst the general harmony of things would 
make me naturally look out for the cause. I should 
say to myself, We do not cease to exist with this life: 
every thing re-assumes its order after death. I should, 
indeed, be embarrassed to tell where man was to be 
found when all bis perceptible properties were de¬ 
stroyed. At present, however, there appeals to me 
up difficulty in this point, as I acknowledge the 
existence of two different substances. It is very 
plain that, during my corporeal life, as I perceive 
nothing but by means of my senses, whatever is not 
submitted to their cognizance must escape me. When 
the union of the body and soul is broken, I conceive 
that the one may be dissolved, and the other pre¬ 
served entire. Why should the dissolution of the 
one necessarily bring on that of the other ? On the 
contrary, being so different in their natures, their 
State of union is a state of violence, and when it w 
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roken they both return to their natural situation; 
the active and living substance regains all the force it 
had employed in giving motion to the passive and 
dead substance to which it had been united. Alas f 
my failings make me but too sensible that man is but 
half alive in this life, and that the life of the soul 
commences at the death of the body.— J, J. Rousseau. 

The human soul, then, having no parts, must he 
indissoluble in its nature by anything that hath not 
power to destroy or annihilate it. And since it hath 
not a natural tendency to annihilation, nor a power to 
annihilate itself, nor can be annihilated by any being 
finitely powerful, without an immediate act of the 
omnipotent Creator to annihilate it, it must endlessly 
abide an active, perceptive substance, toithout either fear 
or hopes of dying , through all eternity. — A. Baxter . 

That all thinking substances are distinct from mat¬ 
ter, from whence it necessarily follows that the soul 
of man is a spirit, or a simple, indivisible being, and 
consequently immortal.— Des Cartes. 

All changes in matter, which we either observe or 
C'-n conceive, are merely changes of form; the parts 
still remain the same, not to be annihilated by any 
power of nature, and retaining still their specifical 
eolidity, magnitude, &c. Now, if no material sub¬ 
stance can perish, and if all its real qua!'Vies are 
inseparable from it, much less can the soul, whose 
substance is an absolute stranger to composition, and 
whose qualities are much more one with the sub¬ 
stance itself, be imagined capable of destruction,— 
Dr. BlacJcbch. 
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The general expectation which men have of con¬ 
tinuing to live in another state beyond the grave, haa 
commonly been admitted as one proof that they shall 
live. That they generally had such an expectation, 
can scarce be denied. The historians of mankind, 
their deifications, rites, stories of apparitions, the 
frequent mention of the Hades, with rewards and 
punishments hereafter, &c., all testify that even the 
heathen world believed that the souls of men sur¬ 
vived their bodies. Their ignorance, indeed, of the 
seat and circumstances of the departed, has begot 
many errors and superstitions, and these have been 
multiplied by licentious poets and idle visionaries; 
but this, being no more than what is usual in like 
cases, ought to be no prejudice against the funda¬ 
mental opinion.— W. Wollaston * 

The natural course of things cannot be entirely 
controlled by the impotent endeavours of man: the 
current is too rapid and strong for him to stop it; 
and though the rules which direct it appear to have 
been established for the wisest and best purposes, 
they sometimes produce effects which shock all his 
natural sentiments. That a great combination of 
men should prevail over a small one; that those 
who engage in an enterprise with forethought, and 
all necessary preparation, should prevail over such 
as oppose them without any, and that every end 
should be acquired by those means only which na¬ 
ture has established for acquiring it, seems to be a 
rule, not only necessary and unavoidable in itself, 
but even useful and proper for rousing the industry 





and attention of mankind. Yet when, in conse¬ 
quence of this rule, violence and artifice prevail 
over sincerity and justice, what indignation does it 
not excite in the breast of every human spectator ! 
What sorrow and compassion for the sufferings of 
the innocent, and what furious resentment against 
the success of the oppressor! We are equally 
grieved and enraged at the wrong that is done, 
but often find it altogether out of our power to 
redress it. When we thus despair of finding any 
force upon earth which can check the triumph of 
injustice, we naturally appeal to Heaven, and hope 
that the great Father of our nature will, himself 
execute, hereafter, what all the principles which he 
has given ns for the direction of our conduct prompt 
us to atmn.pt oven here; that he will complete the 
plan which he himself has thus taught us to begin; 
and will, in a life to come, render to every one ac¬ 
cording to the works which he has performed in this 
world. And thus we are led to the belief of a future 
state, not only by the weaknesses, by the hopes and 
fears of human nature, but by the noblest and brat 
principles which belong to it, by the love of virtue, 
and by the abhorrence of vice and injustice .—Adam 
Smith. 

When the renowned American philosopher had 
approached to the very close of his life, he reasoned 
liras coolly with a friend: “Death is as necessary to 
the constitution as sleep; we shall rise refreshed in 
the morning. The course of nature must soon put a 
period to my present mode of existence. This J 
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shall submit to with the less regret, as, having seen, 
during a long life, a good deal of this world, I feel a 
growing curiosity to become acquainted with some 
other, and can cheerfully, with filial confidence, re¬ 
sign my spirit to the conduct of that great and good 
Parent of mankind who created it, and who has so 
graciously protected and preserved me from my birth 
to the present hour.”— Dr, B. Franklin. 

The soul is that vital, immaterial, active substance 
or principle whereby man perceives, remembers, rea¬ 
sons, and wills. It is rather to be described as to its 
operations, than to be defined as to its essence* Va¬ 
rious, indeed, have been the opinions of philosophers 
concerning its substance. The Epicureans thought it 
a subtile air, composed of atoms, or primitive corpus¬ 
cles. The Stoics maintained it was a flame, or portion 
of heavenly light. The Cartesians make thinking the 
essence of the soul. 

Equally various have been their opinions concern¬ 
ing its situation. Hippocrates and Hierophilus place 
the seat of the soul in the ventricle of the brain; 
Democritus and Aristotle, through the whole body; 
Epicurus, in the stomach; the Stoics, about and with¬ 
in the heart; Brasistratus, adjoining the membrane 
of the epicranium; Empedocles, in the blood; and 
Moses, also Strabo, between the eyebrows. 

It is wonderful to observe how the soul is elevated 
one moment to a star, and the next falls to a grain of 
sand; how it expands over the immensity of the 
heavens, and how it shrinks bank upon itself; how 
it analyzes the light, and anatomizes an insect: how 
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Gar inquiries about the nature of the soul must be 
bound oyer at last to religion, for otherwise they still 
lie open to many errors. For, since the substance of 
the soul was not deduced from the mass of heaven 
and earth, but immediately from God, how can the 
knowledge of the reasonable soul be derived from 
philosophy? It must be drawn from the same in¬ 
spiration from whence its substance first flowed.— 
Jjord Bacon . 

Various, indeed, have been the opinions of philos¬ 
ophers and writers in all ages of the world, as to the 
substance or essence of the soul, its situation or lodg¬ 
ment in the body, &c. But whether it is lodged in 
the brain, or whether it looks out at every pore, I 
know not; but this I am willing to believe, that it 
does exist in the body, and will exist when the body 
is returned to earth. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 

But thou ehalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amid the war of element#, 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds. 

Joseph A ddison. 

Is there any principle in all nature more myste¬ 
rious than the union of soul and body, by which a 
supposed spiritual substance acquires such an in¬ 
fluence over a material one that the most refined 
thought is able to actuate the grossest matter? Were 
we empowered, by a secret wish, to remove mourn 
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tains, or control the planets in their orbits, this exten¬ 
sive authority would not be more extraordinary, no? 
more beyond our comprehension .—David Hwma. 

Death is the great divider, bat it is of things that 
are divisible. The more simple, pore, and refined 
any material thing is, by so much the more perma¬ 
nent and durable it is found to be. The nearer it 
approaches to the nature of spirit, the farther it is 
removed from the power of death; but that which is 
not material, or mixed at all, is wholly exempt from 
the stroke and power of death. It is from the 
contrariant qualities and jarring humours in mixed 
bodies, that they come under the law and power of 
dissolution. Matter and mixture are the doors at 
which death enters naturally upon the creatures.— 
John Flavel. 

Another presumption in favour of a future state, 
is the perpetual progress of the soul towards perfec¬ 
tion, and its endless capacity for further improvements 
and larger acquisitions. This argument has been set 
in so strong and beautiful a light by one of our finest 
writefs (Creech), that it is hardly possible to do it 
justice in any other words than his own. “ A brute,” 
gays he, “arrives at a point of perfection which he 
can never pass. In a few years he has all the en¬ 
dowments he is capable of, and were he to live ten 
thousand more, he would lie the same thing he is at 
present. Were a human soul thus at a stand in her 
accomplishments; were her faculties full blown, and 
incapable of further enlargement; I could imagine 
she might fall away, insensibly, and then drop at 
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cc into a state of annihilation. But who can be¬ 
lieve that a thinking being, which is in r. perpetual 
progress of improvements, and travelling on from 
perfection to perfection, must perish at her first set¬ 
ting out, and be stopped short in the beginning of her 
inquiries? Death overtakes her, while there is yet an 
unbounded prospect of knowledge open to her view, 
whilst the conquest over her passions is still incom¬ 
plete, and much is still wanted of that perfect stand¬ 
ard of virtue which she is always aiming at, but can 
never reach. Would an infinitely wise Being create 
such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose? or 
can he delight in the production of such abortive 
intelligences? Would he give talents which are 
never fully to be exerted, and capacities which are 
never to be filled ? Is it not far more reasonable to 
suppose that man is not sent into the world merely to 
propagate his kind; to provide himself with a suc¬ 
cessor, and then to quit his post; but that those 
short-lived generations of rational creatures, which 
rise up and disappear in such quick succession, are 
only to receive their first rudiments of existence here, 
and then be transplanted to some more friendly cli¬ 
mate, where they may spread and flourish; where 
they go on from strength to strength; where they 
may shine for ever -with new accessions of glory, and 
brighten to all eternity ?"—Bisfurp Porteus. 

Man appears to be the only being on earth to 
whose nature and faculties his present state is com¬ 
mensurate. Every other creature completes its des¬ 
tiny, attains the utmost end of its faculties. Man 






alone ia always progressive, interminably advancing 
in bis conceptions and achievements: yet he is at 
ways cut off in the midst of his work; he is never 
permitted to complete a single science. The powers 
of man tend towards an expansion which they can 
never here attain. The longer he remains here, the 
mere a just contempt of the present world grows in 
every noble minc'L Brutes axe not haunted and dis 
quieted by the desire, of an ideal felicity which they 
cannot find; man only sighs after an image of infinite 
perfection, that can be realized only in God; aspires 
to his native skies, with as natural a tendency as that 
by which the, flame ascends. There are traces of bis 
grandeur even in ruins; indications that humanity 
was once a temple inhabited by Deity; and they infer 
the destiny of man to a future state of being. 

The spirit of man is something uncompounded; 
therefore not destructible; not to be scattered by 
muds, or consumed by flames. No outward force 
can touch thought, can affect the inward conscious¬ 
ness of guilt or innocence. Spirit naturally ascends 
to God, the infinite Spirit, the Father of all spirits; 
as dust naturally returns to dust. If God does not 
destroy the spirit of his creature, it cannot be de¬ 
stroyed : but what reason can be assigned, why he 
shoul d destroy that which is the chief work of his 
creative power ? What atom of matter did he ever 
yet annihilate? Is it conceivable, then, that he 
should annihilate that, alone, which partakes most 
of his own nature, and renders the creature capable 
of an immortal anion with himself? Can mind. 
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Father of spirits, be supposed to perish? No, be 
assured you are born to immortality as your natural 
inheritance; your being, once commenced, must go 
on for ever --Robert Hall 

But, even if our faculties cannot arrive at demon¬ 
strative certainty as to the immateriality of the soul; 
yet, still all the great ends of morality and religion are 
well enough secured, even without such philosophical 
proofs; since it is evident that he who made us at the 
beginning to subsist here, sensible, intelligent beings, 
and for several years continued us in such a state, can 
and will restore us to the like state of sensibility in 
another world, and make us capable there to receive 
the retribution he has designed to men according to 
their doings in this life .—John Locke . 

The thought “that our existence terminates with 
this life,” doth naturally check the soul in any gen¬ 
erous pursuit, contracts her views, and fixes them on 
temporary and selfish ends. It dethrones the reason 
extinguishes all noble and heroic sentiments, and 
subjects the mind to the slavery of every present 
passion .—Bishop Bei'hley. 

Butterflies and moths lay eggs which produce 
caterpillars, and these caterpillars, after feeding upon 
vegetable food, spin themselves frame-houses or beds 
—cocoons—in which they are transformed into aure- 
has, and from which they burst forth as perfect 
winged insects. The three states of the caterpillar, 
larva, and butterfly, have been applied to typify the 
human being; its terrestrial form, apparent death. 





and ultimate celestial destination. And it seems 
much more extraordinary that a sordid and crawling 
worm should become a beautiful and active fly—that 
an inhabitant of the chirk and fetid dunghill should, 
in an instant, entirely change its form, rise into the 
blue air, and enjoy the sunbeams—than that a being 
whose pursuits here have been after truth and an 
undying name, and whose purest happiness has been 
derived from the acquisition of intellectual power 
arid finite knowledge, should rise hereafter into a 
state of feeing where immortality is no longer a name, 
and ascend to the source of unbounded power and 
infinite wisdom .—Sir Robert Boyle. 

Besides the principles of which we consist, and the 
actions which flow from us, the consideration of the 
things without us, and the natural variation in the 
creature, will render a resurrection highly probable. 
Every space of twenty-four hours teacheth thus much, 
in which there is always a revolution amounting to a 
resurrection. The day dies into a night, and is buried 
in silence and in darkness; in the next morning it 
&ppeareth again and reviveth, opening the grave of 
darkness, rising from the dead of night: this a diurnal 
resurrection. As the day dies into night, so doth the 
summer into winter: the sap is said to descend into 
the roots, and there it lies buried in the ground; the 
earth is covered with snow, or crusted with frost, and 
becomes a general sepulchre; when the spring ap- 
peareth, all begin to rise; the plants and flowers peep 
out of their graves, revive, and grow, and flourish: 
thia is the annual resurrection. The com by which 
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/live, and for want of which wo perish with famine, 
is, notwithstanding, cast upon the earth and buried in 
the ground with a design that it may corrupt, and 
being corrupted, may re vive and multiply; our bodies 
are fed by this constant experiment, and we con¬ 
tinue the present life by a succession of resurrections. 
Thus all things axe prepared by corrupting, me pre¬ 
served by perishing, and revive by dying; and can 
we that man, the lord of all these things which 
thus die and revive for him, should be detuned in 
death as never to live again ? Is it imaginable that 
God should thus restore all things to man and not 
restore man to himself? If there were no other con¬ 
sideration but of the principles of human nature, of 
the liberty and remunerability of human actions, and 
of the natural revolutions and resurrections of other 
creatures, it were abundantly sufficient to render the 
resurrection of our bodies highly probable .—Bishop 
Pearson. 


OPINIONS CONCERNING THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 

All the generations from Adam to this day, are 
past and gone; but they that have finished their 
course in Christ, according to the grace of Christ, 
possess the region of the godly, who shall lie mani¬ 
fested in the visitation of the kingdom of Christ.—~ 
St. Clement. 

That the souls of the godly (after death till the 
resurrection) remain in a certain letter region, and un¬ 
righteous and wicked souls in an evil one: and the 
opinion that the souls ore received up into heaven 







lediately after death, he condems as a Gnostic 
error .—Justin Martyr. 

Our Saviour observed in himself the law of deaf! 
persons, and did not presently after death go to 
heaven, but staid three days in the flack of the 
dead. Again, whereas then our Loid went into the 
midst of the shadow of death, where the souls of de¬ 
ceased persons abode; and then afterwards rose again 
in the body, and was after his resurrection taken up 
into heaven; it is plain that the souls of his disciples, 
for whose sake the Lord did those things, shall go 
likewise to that invisible places appointed to them 
by God, and there abide till the resurrection, waiting 
for the time thereof; and afterward receiving their 
bodies, and rising again perfectly, i e. in their bodies, 
as our Lord did, shall so come to the sight of God.— 
Irmcms . 

Heaven is not yet open to any, the earth, or hell, 
being yet shut; but that at the end of the world, the 
kingdom of heaven shall be unlocked. Again, all 
such are in hell [hades] ; that there are both punish¬ 
ments and rewards; that both Dives and Lazarus are 
there; that the soul is both punished and comforted 
in hell, in expectation of the future judgment— 
Tertullian. 

Those places which lie under the earth, are not 
empty of distinguished and ordered powers; for that 
is the place whither the souls both of the godly and 
the ungodly are led, receiving the forejudgmeni of 
their future doom.— Navatian, 

None should think that the souls were imxm 
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judged after death; for they are all 
^tiTone common custody, till the time shall come when 
the greatest judge shall examine their respective 
merits.— Lactcmlius. 

It is the neoessary law of nature that bodies should 
be buried, and that souls should descend into hell, 
where they are reserved for an entrance into the 
heavenly kingdom by the custody of the Lord, to wit, 
in the bosom of Abraham, unto which a great gulf 
hinders the wicked from approaching.— Hillary. 

Puts this difference between death and hell, that 
death is the separation of body and soul, but hell the 
place in which souls are reserved, either in happiness 
or misery, according to the quality of their merits.— 
St. Jerome. 

The time which is interposed between a man’s 
death and the last resurrection, containeth souls in 
hidden receyiacles, according as every one is worthy 
of rest or labour.— St. Austin. 

From what we have seen to be the unanimous 
consent of the early Christian Fathers respecting the 
souls of the departed faithful, we may learn, with 
almost unerring certainty, the doctrine of the primi¬ 
tive Church on this subject. As, however, the primi¬ 
tive liturgies may be more satisfactory evide.-ce of 
the catholic doctrine of an intermediate place than 
individual opinions, we will transcribe the language 
of these devotions in relation to the pious dead, as 
given by that able and learned writer, Dr. Brett, in his 
collection of Primitive Liturgies. 

•Speaking of the “Prayer for the whole Catholic 
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..•iskurcb, from one end of the world unto the other/’ or 
1 that for the whole state of Christ’s Church,” as used 
in the Communion Office, he says, “As it stands in the 
Clementine Liturgy, and in all other Liturgies here 
published, that is, in the Liturgies of the Universal 
Church, not excepting any one Church before the 
Reformation, there is a petition for the faithful de¬ 
parted. 

“In the Clementine Liturgy it runs thus: l Wo 
also offer to thee for all saints that have done what 
is pleasing to thee from the beginning of the world, 
patriarchs, prophets, righteous men, apostles, martyrs, 
sonfessors, bishops, priests, deacons, sub-deacons, 
readers, singers, virgins, widows, laymen, and for all 
whose names thou knowest . 5 

“In St. James’ Liturgy, the priest having prayed, 
that 4 we may find mercy and favour with all thy 
jainte, who from the beginning of the world have 
jpleased thee in their generation, even with our 
fathers and forefathers, patriarchs, prophots, apostles, 
martyrs, confessors, teachers, and saints, and every 
just spirit departed in the faith of Christ;’ then adds, 

4 Remember, O Lord, thou God of all spirits and of all 
flesh, the faithful whom we have now commemorated, 
or whom we have not mentioned, from righteous 
Abel unto this day. Make them to rest in the region 
of thy kingdom, in the delights of Paradise, in the 
bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, our holy 
fathers; where there is no sorrow, grief and lamen¬ 
tation, and where the light of thy countenance coir 
tinually shines upon them.’ 

11 
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“Si Mark’s Liturgy: ‘ Give rest, O Lord God, to 
the souls of our fathers and brethren who ar e before 
laid to sleep, remembering from the beginning of the 
world our forefathers, fathers, patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, confessors, bishops, saints, just men, 
and every spirit departed in the faith of Christ, and 
those whose memory we this day celebrate, and our 
holy Father Mark, the Apostle and Evangelist, who 
showed unto us the way of salvation.’ 

“St. Chrysostom’s Liturgy: ‘We offer unto thee 
this reasonable service, for those who sleep in Christ, 
forefattiers, fathers, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
preachers, evangelists, martyrs, confessors, continent 
persons, and every spirit departed in the faith of 
Christ’ 

“St. Basil’s Liturgy, as used in the Coustantino- 
politan Church: ‘Remember all who are before gone 
to sleep, in hope of the resurrection to eternal lift, 
and give them rest, 0 Lord, where the light of thy 
countenance shines upon them.’ 

“The Liturgy.of St Basil, used in the Alexandrian 
Church: ‘Vouchsafe to remember, 0 .Lord, those 
who have pleased thee from the beginning of the 
world, the holy fathers, patriarchs, apostles, prophets, 
preachers, evangelists, martyrs, confessors, and every 
j ust spirit departed in the faith of Christ. 


Give rest 


to all their souls in the bosoms of our holy fathers, 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Lead them, and put 
them into a green place upon the waters of rest, in 
the paradise of pleasure, where there is no grief, or 
sadness, or groaning, in the light of thy holy saints. 
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K rest, O Lord, in that place, to the souls of them 
whom thou hast taken to thyself, and vouchsafe to 
translate them to thy heavenly kingdom.’ 

“The Ethiopia Liturgy: ‘Be merciful, OLord, to 
the souls of thy servants, and of thine handmaids, 
who have eaten thy body, and drank thy blood, and 
received rest in thy faith.’ And again, ‘ Give rest 
also to our fathers and brethren that are asleep and 
departed in the orthodox faith.’ Yet again, ‘Bemer- 
eiM to us, and to all those that are at rest, thou who 
hast sent thy Son horn of a Virgin.’ Once more, 
* Remember, 0 Lord, all those that are asleep and at 
rest in the faith of Christ, and gather their souls into 
the bosoms of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’ 

“The Liturgy of Nestorius: ‘We also pray and 
beseech thee, 0 Lord, that thou wouldst at this obla¬ 
tion remember the fathers, patriarchs, prophets, apos¬ 
tles, martyrs, confessors, teachers, bishops, priests, 
deacons, and all who have been partakers of our 
ministry that are departed this life, and all our 
brethren in Christ who are gone out of this world in 
the true faith, whose names thou knowest; loosing 
and remitting to them all their sins and iniquities, 
through the prayer and intercession of those who have 
done what is pleasing in thy sight.’ 

“The Liturgy of Severus: ‘Remember also, O 
Lord, those who have been famous before thee from 
the beginni ng, the fathers, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
confessors, John the Baptist, Stephen the Deacon, the 
holy mother of God, and all pious and just men. 
Remember 0 Lord, all bishop3 and doctors, who 




N? stood in thy church, and fed thy spiritual sheep 
with their doctrine, and have converted unto thee 
those that were gone astray; but especially St 
James, the chief of bishops, and other the holy 
fathers. ... To the souls, and bodies, and spirits 
of all those, who out of flesh and blood are come to 
thee, 0 Lord of all flash, give rest in the bosoms of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the paradise of pleas¬ 
ure, in the place of rest, and in the tabernacles of the 
saints/ &c. 

u The Roman Canon: 1 Remember also, O Ix>rd, 
thy servants and thy handmaids who are gone befoTf 
m with the sign of faith, and sleep in the sleep Oi 
peace. Grant unto them, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
and to all that are at rest in Christ, a place of refresh¬ 
ment, light and peace, through the same Christ our 
Lord. Amen.’” 

u That this entire region”—the region of departed 
souls—“was called by the Jews Sheol/by the Greeks 
Hades, an d by the Latins Infer! That these were the 
notions that commonly prevailed among the Jews, he 
conceives to be folly established by various parts of 
Scripture. From the Hebrews, he conceives that 
this opinion passed to other people, and became dis¬ 
figured by various fictions of their respective inven¬ 
tions Thus, the doctrine of the Egyptians respecting 
Hades, is given in the second book of Herodotus. 
The notion, he says, waft variously embellished by 
the Greek poets; and afterwards, being stripped by 
Plato of much of its poetic ornament, was embodied 
by him in his philosophical system. Hence, again. 
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atins, and nations at large derived their phrase 
ology in speaking of the state of the dead.” 

Hades is a placd in the world not regularly finished; 
a subterraneous region, wherein the light of this world 
does not shine. This region is allotted as a place 
of custody for souls, in which angels are appointed 
as guardians to them, who distribute to them tempo¬ 
rary punishment, agreeable to every one’s behaviour 
and manners. In this region there is a certain place 
set apart, as a lake of unquenchable fire, whereinto, 
we suppose, no one hath hitherto been cast, but it is 
prepared for a day afore determined by God, in which 
one righteous sentence shall deservedly be passed 
upon all men; when the unjust, and disobedient to 
God, shall be adjudged to this everlasting punish¬ 
ment; while the just shall obtain an incorruptible 
and never-fading kingdom. These are now indeed 
confined in Hades, but not in the same place wherein 
the unjust are confined. For there is one descent 
into this region, at whose gate we belie ve there stands 
an archangel with an host; which gate, when those 
pass through that are conducted down by the angels 
appointed over souls, they do not go the same way, 
but the just are guided to the right hand, and are led, 
with hymns sung by the angels appointed over that 
place, nnto a region of light, in which the just have 
dwelt from the beginning of the world. This place 
we call the bosom of Abraham . 

But as to the unjust, they are dragged by force to 
the hft hand by the angels allotted for punishment, 
no longer going with a good will, but as prisoner® 






fven by violence. Between them is fixed a ehaoa 
deep and large; in so much* that a just man that 
bath, compassion upon them cannot be admitted, nor 
can one that is unjust, if he were bold enough to 
attempt it, pass over it. In this Hades, the souls of 
all men are confined until a proper season, which 
God hath determined, when he will make a resurrec¬ 
tion of all men from the dead; not procuring a trans¬ 
migration of souls from one body to another, but 
raising again those very bodies, which you Greeks, 
seeing to be dissolved, do not believe. But learn not 
to disbelieve it; for while you believe that the soul “is 
created, and yet is made immortal by God, according 
to the doctrine of Plato; and this in time, he not in¬ 
credulous, but believe that God is able, when he hath 
raised to life that body which was made as a com¬ 
pound of the same element, to make it immortal; for 
it must never be said of God, that he is able to do 
some things, and unable to do others,*— Josephus , 

Many passages in Plato’s Phiedo favour the opinion 
of an intermediate state, although widely differing 
from the Christian notions, and it seems to have been 
the unanimous current sentiment among the early 
Christians, that the soul was detained somewhere for 
a time between death and a final reckoning. 

SCEIPTURK PROOFS. 

The places of Scripture which he mentions to prove 
the separate existence and immortality of the soul, 
ore partly taken out of the Old, but chiefly out of 
the New Testament 'The texts of the Old Teste- 
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ment on which he insists are these two: Cfrn* u. 7, 
And the Lord formed nan of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
so man became a living soul:” and Meeks. xii. 7, 
where it is said, “Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it." This last text he thinks evidently 
alludes to the former, and gives a light to the words 
of Moses, attesting that they also were intended to 
declare the soul of a man a distinct substance from 
his body. The proofs which Mr. Turner brings on 
the same aide out of the New Testament, are the 
words of our Saviour, Matt. x. 28: “And fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kid the 
soul, but rather fear him who is able to destroy both 
soul and body^n hell” Here, as lie observes, is a 
plain mention of body and soul as distinct substances, 
and tbe one liable to torment after the other is de¬ 
stroyed. Lake xx. 87, 88, where our Saviour argues 
thus: “Now that the dead are raised, even Moses 
showed at the bush, when he calleth the Lord the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob. For he is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living; for all live unto him." Another passage 
mentioned, and which seems strongly to conclude 
for the soul’s distinct existence and immortality, is 
Christ’s expression to the penitent thief on the cross: 
« This day shaft thou be with me in Paradise,” Lulce 
xxiii 48. The prayer of St. Paul, 1 These, v. 28: 
“ I pray God that your whole spirit, soul and body, 
may be preserved blameless unto the coming of ou? 
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rd Jesus Christ,” is another testimony from the New 
Testament of the soul’s separate existence and im¬ 
mortality. And lastly, another text which our author 
thinks to be a more undeniable proof than any of 
the former, is St, Paul’s saying, ( Philip, i 23,) where 
speaking of the conflict he had within himself as to 
his desires, on one hand, of living to preach and pro¬ 
pagate the Gospel, and on the other hand, of dying 
to receive the recompense of his labour; as to the 
latter, he expresses himself thus: “ For I am in a 
strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and to be 
•with Christ, which is far better.” “Better than what ?” 
cries our author, “Why,” adds he, il than living to 
preach the Gospel in persecution.” This was happier 
for St. Paul, though the other might be more profit¬ 
able to the people. “Nevertheless, to abide in the 
flesh is more profitable for you.” Yer. 24 .—John 
Tu^mer's Lectures, 

But the Hebrew Sacred Scriptures are full of de¬ 
clarations that there is a reward to the righteous, and 
punishment to the wicked—and there is manifestly rio 
fulfilment of these declarations upon earth ; therefore 
there must be a fulfilment of them in a future world , 
Hence the tendency of the Hebrew Scriptures is to 
lead our thoughts to another world. 

A very early event in the histoiy of men would 
suggest these reflections to them—namely, the death 
of Abel, who was approved by God, and presently 
murdered, while the murderer survived and built a 
city. 

The translation of Enoch.—Why was Enoch takers 



without dying, to dwell with God, if it wsis not in¬ 
tended that others of his species should exist in an¬ 
other world? Enoch was by no means the most 
eminent servant of God. 

The frequent appearance of angels to good men.— 

Every such visit would remind them of another 
world. But to be reminded of a world where some, of 
God’s creatures enjoy his presence, but into which 
they were never to enter, would be an occasion of ex¬ 
treme pain to those good men who loved God and his 
service; and would God needlessly put his servants 
to pain ? 

The patriarchs spoke of themselves as being 
strangers and pilgrims—that is, that they were not 
in their native land, but were travelling. Now, as 
the Apostle argues in the Epistle to the Hebrews, if 
they had meant the earthly land from which they 
had come, they had full opportunity to return thither, 
which they never seemed to think of doing. Evidently, 
therefore, the country they sought was a heavenly 
one.— Gen. xlvii. 9. 

“And the soul of the child came into him again , and 
he revived. ” Erom this they might learn, that the 
soul can and does exist in a state separate from the 
body.—2 Kings xiii. 21. 

I know that my Eedeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; and 
though, after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet 
in my fiesli shall I see God.”— Job. 

“ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, (in the 
grave,) thou wilt show me the path of life; in thy 
11 * 
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Bence is fulness of joy ? aid at thy right hand are 
pleasures for evermore.”— halm xvi. 10. 

u From men of the world, who have their portion 
re. this life —as for me, I shall be satisfied when 1 
wake with thy likeness ,”—Psalm xxvii 14. 

11 Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” 
Psalm xxiii. 4. 

a Thou shalt quicken me again, and shalt bring 
me up again from the depths of the earth .”—*Psalm 
Ixxi. 20. 

11 The wicked is driven away in his wickedness, but 
the righteous hath hope in his death”— Prov. xiv. 82. 

u Who knoweth the spirit of man, that goeth up* 
ward, and the spirit of the beast, that goeth down w ard 
to the earth ?”— Peeks . iii, 21. 

M Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and walk 
in the ways of thine heart and in the sight of thine 
eyes; but know thou, that for all these things God 
will bring thee unto judgment,”— Peeks, xi 9. 

il Thy- dead men shall live; together with my dead 
body shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in dust; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast out the dead ”—Imiak 
xxvi. 19. 

i( And many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake; some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt”— Demid 
xii 2. 

M I will ransom them from the power of the grave; 
I will redeem, them from death. 0 / death I will be 
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r plagues; O grave, I will be thy destruction.”*-- 
Ho&ea xiiL 14. 

“ There is hope of a tree if it be cut down, that it 
will sprout again,” Ac. “But man dieth and wasteth 
away ; yea, man givetk up the ghost, and where i a 
he? As the waters fail from the sea, and the flood 
decayeth and drieth up, so man lieth down and 
riseth not: till the heavens be no more, they shall 
not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep ."—Job 
xiv. 7, 10,11, 12. 

“ The dust shall return to dust as it was, and the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it ”—Eccl xii. 7. 

“For we know, that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. For we that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened; not for that we would be 
unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might 
be swallowed up of life”—2 Cor. v. 1. 

“Jesus saitb unto Martha, Thy brother shall rise 
again, Martha saith unto him, I know that he shall 
rise again in the resurrection at the last day. Jesus 
saith unto her, I am the resurrection and the life; he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
ahail never die .”—John xi 23-26. 

“ For I am now ready to be offered, and the time 
of my departure is at hand; I have fought, a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
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give me at that day; and not to me only, hut 
unto all them also that love his appearing.”—2 Timo¬ 
thy iv. 6, 7, 8. 

St. Paul saith, “ I would not have you ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them who are asleep, that yo 
sorrow not—even as others which have no hope. 
For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
so also we are to believe that them who sleep in 
Jesus God will bring—-from the dead—with him.”— 


1 Tkess. iv. 18. 
“But this 


13 now manifested by the appearing of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath, abolished death, 
and brought life and immortality to light by the 
Gospel.” 

il A. particle may be a vehicle to consciousness,” 
&c.—“may connect the natural, the corruptible, with 
the glorified body.” 

This idea is finely touched by St. Paul, in his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, eh. xv. ver . 85, Ac. 

“ Some man will say, How are the dead raised up, 
and with what body do they come ? 

“ Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not .prick 
ened, except it die. 

“And that which tliou sowest, thou sowest, not 
that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat, or of some other grain. 

“ But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed his own body. 

“There axe celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial. 
But tbe glory of the celestial is one, and the glory 
of the terrestrial is another. 
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‘So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is 
sown in corruption; it is raised in ineorruption. 

“ It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is a spir¬ 
itual body. 

“As is the earthy, such are they also that are 
earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they also 
that are heavenly. 

“Behold, I show you a mystery. We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised in¬ 
corruptible, and we shall be changed. 

'For this corruptible must put on incorrupt In 
and this mortal must put a* immortal ty.” 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


EctBfiiCBATBd (page 1) was a native of Filling, a city of Peloponnssu* 
m the territory of Sicyon, situated not far from the isthmus of 
Ori afch.. It is recorded by Cicero that Plato was one of his pupils, 
and in consequence retained a great affection for him: hence he 
honoured lua memory by making him one of the principal speakers 
ha his celebrated dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul. He wm 
a great admirer of Socrates, and a strict follower of his precepts. 

PtfArno (page 1), a Greek philosopher of some celebrity. He was 
a native of Elis, and of high birth. He was taken prisoner in his 
wuth, and passed into the hands of an Athenian slave dealer *, and, 
being of considerable personal beauty, was compelled to prostitute 
himself. The occasion on which he was taken prisoner woe no 
doubt the war bet ween Sparta and Elis, in which the Laeedramo* 
mans were joined by the Athenians, which was carried on in the 
years u. a 401, 400. 

So that it would be in the summer of b. a 400 that Fh«do was 
brought to Athens. A year would thus remain for his acquaintance 
with Socratea, fco whom he attached himself. According to Dio* 
Laertius, he ran away from his master to Socrates, and was 
ransomed by one of the friends of the latter. Suida® aaya, that he 
was accidentally present at a con v era at ion with Sooratea, and no- 
sought him to effect his liberation. Various account* mentioned 
Akubiadcs, Criton, or Cebea, as the person who ransomed him. 
Alcibiades, however, was not at Athens ot the time. Cebos i® 
stated hi have been on term® of intimate friendship with Phwda, 
and to have instructed him in philosophy. Phssdo wwi prosit 
it tfos death of Socrates, while he was still quit* a yom tft, from 
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W mention of his long hair it would seam that he was not eighteen 
years of age at the time, aa at that age it was customary to cease 
wearing the hair long. 

That Fhmlo was on term® of friendship with Plato appears 
likely from the mode in which be is introduced in the dialogue 
which takes its name from. him. Other atones, that were current in 
the schools, spoke of their relation oa being that of enmity rather 
than friendship. Athenians says that neither Georgias nor Pluedo 
would acknowledge the hast of what Plato attributed to them in 
the dialogues that bore their names. Several philosophers were 
ungenerous enough to reproach Phrodo with his previous oon 
uti on. 

Phacdo appears to have lived in Athens some time after the 
death of Socrates. He then returned to Elis, where he became the 
founder of a school of philosophy. Anchipylus and Moschus are 
mentioned among his disciples. He was succeeded by Pleistanua, 
after whom the Elean school was merged in the Eretrian— 
Menedemw* Of the doctrines of Phcedo nothing is known except 
u they made their appearance in the philosophy of Menedemus. 
Nothing can safely be inferred respecting them from the Phsodo 
of Plato,, None of Phiedo’s writings have come down to us. 
They were in the form of dialogues. There was some doubt in 
antiquity as to which were genuine and which were not. Pametiua 
attempted a critical separation of the two classes, and the . . . 

. w6 acknowledged to be genuine. Besides these 
dialogues Laertius mentions as of doubtful authenticity, Nicias, 
.£t liu.i, Antimachufl or the Old Men, and Scythian Discourses. 

Besides these Scudas mentions the Simmias, Alcibiadee, and 
Critolaua. 

tt was probably from the Zopyrua that the incident alluded to by 
Cicero {dr Fato v., T *c. Msp. iv. 87-80), Maximus Tyr. (sued. %\ 
and others, was derived. Seneca (Epis. xciv. 41) has a translation 
of a short passage from one of his pieces. (Fabrec, Bibl (hr., vol. xi. 
p. 717 j Scholl, Grsch der Qneeh Lit , voL 1., p. 476; Preileo, in Ercb 
and Gruber’s Eneycl 0. P . M) 

SooBJi'm (page IX the moat celebrated philosopher of all antiquity 
wm a native of Athens. Hits father, Sophroniaom, waa a statuary 
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nia mother, Phanarete, waa by profession a midwife. Per some 
time lie followed the occupation of his father, and some have men¬ 
tioned the statues of the Grace?*, admired for their simplicity and 
elegance, as the work of his own hands. He waa called away from 
this meaner employment, of which, however, he never blushed, by 
Oifco, who admired his gmive and courted his friendship. Philo¬ 
sophy soon became the study of Socrates, and under Achelua and 
Anaxagoras he laid the foundation of that exemplary virtue which 
succeeding ages have ever loved and venerated. Ho appeared like 
the rest of his countrymen in the field of battle; he fought with 
boldness and intrepidity, and to iiia courage two of his friends and 
disciples, Xenophon and xVlcibiades, owed the preservation of their 
lives. But the character of Socrates appears more conspicuous 
and dignified as a philosopher and moralist than as a warrior. Ho 
was fond of labour, he inured himself to suffer hardships, and ho 
acquired that serenity of mind and firmness of countenance which 
the most alarming dangers could never destroy or the moat sudden 
calamities alter. If he was poor, it was from choice, and not the 
effect of vanity, or the wish of appearing singular. He bore 
injuries with patience, and the insult of malic© or resentment he 
not only treated with contempt, but even received with a mind that 
expressed some concern and felt compassion for the depravity of 
human nature. So singular and so venerable a character was ad¬ 
mired by the most enlightened of the Athenians. Socrates was 
attended by a number of illustrious pupila, whom he instructed by 
bis exemplary life, as well ns by his doctrines II© had no par¬ 
ticular place whore to deliver his lecture:*; but as the good of his 
countrymen, and the reformation of their corrupted morah, and 
not the aggregation of riches, was the object of his study, he was 
present every where, and drew the attention of his auditors either 
in the grove# of Academus, the Lyceum, or on the banks of the 
Jiypsua He spoke with freedom on every subject, religious as well 
as civil ; and had the courage to condemn the violence of hi* coun¬ 
trymen, and to withstand the torrent of resentment, by which the 
Athenian generals were capitally punished for not burying the 
dead at the battle of Arginusse. This independence of spirit, aud 
that visible superiority of mind and genius over the reat of his 
country man, created many enemies to Socrates; but hi* character 
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irreproachably and his doctrines pure, and void of all obse 
e voice of malevolence waa silent 
Yet Aristophanes soon undertook, at the instigation of Mditun, in 
hk comedy of the Cloudy to ridicule the venerable character of 
Socrat es on the stage; and when once the way waa open to calumny 
and defamation, the fickle and licentious populace paid no reverence 
to the philosopher whom they had before regarded a being of a 
superior order. When this had succeeded, Melitus stood forth to 
criminate him, together with Anytue and Lycoxi, and the philoso¬ 
pher was summoned before the tribunal of the .Five Hundred. He 
was accused of corrupting the Athenian youth, of making innova¬ 
tions in the religion of the Greeks, and of ridiculing the many gods 
whom the Athenians worshipped; yet false as this might appear* 
the accusers relied for the success of their cause upon the peijury 
of false witnesses, and the envy of the judges, whose ignorance 
would readily yield to misrepresentations, and be influenced and 
guided by eloquence and artifice. In this their expectations were 
not frustrated, and while the judges expected submission from 
Socrates, and that meanness of behaviour and servility of defence 
which distinguished criminals, the philosopher, perhaps, accelerated 
hia own fall by the firm newt of his mind and hia uncomplying in¬ 
tegrity. Lysias, one of the most celebrated orator’s of the age, 
composed an oration in a laboured and pathetic style, which he 
offered to his friend to be pronounced aa his defence in the presence 
of his judges, 

Socrates read it, but nftar he had praised the eloquence and the 
animation of the whole, he rejected it as neither manly nor «x- 
preaaive of fortitude; and comparing it to Sicyonian shoes, which, 
though fitting, were proofs of effeminacy, he observed, that a phi¬ 
losopher ought to be conspicuous for magnanimity and for firmness 
of bouL In his apology, he spoke with great animation, and ©on* 
fenced that while others boasted that they were acquainted with 
everything, he himself knew nothing.* The whole discourse was 
full of simplicity and noble grandeur, the energetic language of 
offended iunoeenee. He modestly said, that what he possessed was 
applied hr tihe service of the Athenian*; it was his wish to make 

♦ A etadfcr wmarV i» wpffM W here ?»U«a from the lfp* of Sir ISaae Kewten 
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lorn fellow citizens happy, and it watt a duty which he performed by 
the special command of the gods, whose authority, said he, emphat¬ 
ically, to his judges, 1 regard more than youra. 

Such language from a man who waa accused of a capital crime, 
astonished and irritated the judges. Socrates was condemned, hut 
only by a majority of three Voices; and when he was commanded, 
according to the spirit, of the Athenian laws, to pass sentence on 
himself, and to mention the death he preferred, the philosopher 
said, For my attempts to teach the Athenian youth justice and modera¬ 
tion, and render the rest of my countrymen mot e happy, let me be 
maintained at the public expense the remaining years of my life in the 
Prytanmm; an honour, 0 Athenians, which I deserve more than the 
victors at the Olympic games, They make their countrymen more 
happy in appearance, but I have made you so in realty. This ex¬ 
asperated the judges in the highest degree, and he was condemned 
to drink hemlock. Upon this he addressed the court, and more 
particularly the judges who had decided in his favour, in a pathetic 
speech. He told them that to die was a pleasure, since he was 
going to hold converse with the greatest heroes of antiquity; he 
recommended to their paternal care his defenceless children ; and 
as he returned to the prison, he exclaimed, / go to die , you to live 
hut which is the best the divinity alone can know. The solemn celebra¬ 
tion of the Delian festivals prevented his execution for thirty days, 
and during that time he was confined in the prison, and loaded 
with irons. Hia friends, and particularly his disciples, were hi* 
constant attendants; he discoursed with them upon different subject# 
with all his usual cheerfulness and serenity. lie reproved them for 
their sorrow. With this composure he spent his last days; he con¬ 
tinued to bo a preceptor till the moment of his death, and instructed 
his pupils on questions of the greatest importance. He told them 
lu's opinions in supp^t of the immortality of the soul, and repro¬ 
bated with aorimonj the prevalent custom of suicide; ho disre¬ 
garded the intercessions of his friends, and when it was in hia 
power to make hia escape out of prison, he refused it, and asked 
with his usual pleasantry, where he could escape death; Where, 
ftays he to Onto, who had bribed the gaoler and made his escape 
certain, where shall / fly to avoid this irrevocably down passed on adi 
mankindf Whan the hour to drunk the poison wm cone*.*, the 
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loner presented him the cup with tears in his eyes. Socratw 
received it with composure, and after he had made a libation to 
the go.is, lie drank it with an unaltered countenance, and a few 
momenta afterwards he expired Such was the end of a man whom 
the uninfluenced answer of the oracle of Delphi had pronounced 
the wisest of mankind Socrates died 400 years before Christ, in 
the seventieth year of his aga He was do sooner buried than the 
Athenians repented of their cruelty; his accusers were 117 iversahy 
despised and shunned; one suffered death, some were banished, and 
others, with their own hands, put an end to their life, which then 
severity to the best of the Athenians had rendered insupportable. 
The actions, sayings, and opinions of Socrates have been faithfully 
recorded by two of his pupils, Xenophon and Plato; and every 
thing which relates to the life and circumstances of this great 
philosopher is now minutely known. To his poverty, hia innocence, 
and his example, the Greeks were particularly indebted for their 
greatness and splendour; and the learning which was universally 
dissornimited by his pupils, gave the whole nation a consciousness 
Of,their superiority over the rest of the world, not only in the 
polite arts, but in the more laborious exercises which their writings 
celebrated. The philosophy of Socrates foraia an interesting epoch 
in the history of the human mind. The son of Sophroniscus derided 
the more abstruse inquiries and metaphysical research^ of hia pre¬ 
decessors, and by first introducing moral philosophy, he induced 
Mankind to consider themselves, their passions, their opinions, their 
duties, actions, and faculties. From this it was said that the foun¬ 
dation of the Socratio school drew philosophy down from heaven 
upon, tlie earth. In his attendance upon religious worship Socrates 
was himself an example; he believed the divine origin of dreams 
and omens, and publicly declared that he was accompanied by a 
demon or invisible conductor, whose frequent interposition stopped 
him from the commission of evil and the guilt of misconduct. This 
familiar spirit, however, according to some, was nothing more than 
a sound judgment* assisted by prudence and long experience, 
which warned him at the approach of danger, and from a general 
speculation of mankind could foresee what success would attend an 
enterprise, or what calamities would follow an ill-managed admia- 
istration. As a supporter of the immortality of the soul, he allowed 
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government of the universe. From the resources of experience, m 
well as nature and observation, he perceived the indiscriminate die* 
penaation of good and evil to mankind by the hand of heaven; and 
he was convinced that none but the most inconsiderate would incur 
the displeasure of their Creator to avoid poverty or sickness, or to 
gratify a sensual appetite, which at the end harass their soul with 
remorse and the consciousness of guilt. From this natural view ol 
things, he perceived the relation of one nation with another, ant 
how much the tranquillity of civil society depended upon the propel 
discharge of these respective duties. The actions of men furnished 
materials also for his discourse; to instruct them was his aim, and 
to render them happy was the ultimate object of bis daily lessons. 
From principles like these, which were enforced by t]U« unparalleled 
example of an affectionate husband, a tender parent, a warlike 
soldier, and a patriotic citizen in Socrates, soon after the celebrated 
sects of the Platonists, the Peripatetics, the Academics, Cyrenaics, 
Stoics, <fec., arose. Socrates made a poetical version of some of 
jEsop’s Fables, of whom he was a great admirer, and it is asserted 
by some that the tragedies of hie pupil, Euripides, were partly com¬ 
posed by him. He was naturally of a licentious disposition, and a 
physiognomist observed, in looking in the face of the philosopher, 
that his heart was the most depraved, immodcat, and corrupted 
that ever was in the human breawt. Thie nearly coat the satirist 
his life; but Socrates upbraided his disciples, who wished to punish 
the physiognomist, and declared that his assertions were true, but 
that ail bis vicious propensities had been duly corrected and curbed 
oy means of reason. 

Pimm (page l), a small independent republic of the Peloponnesus, 
adjoining Corinth and Sicyon on the north, of Arcadia on the west, 
and the Nemean and Cleoniean district of Argolia on the south and 
eouth-eost. It is sometimes, however, referred to Argolia, since 
Homer represents it, under the early name of Arafchyrea, *a de¬ 
pendent on the kingdom of Myena. The remains of the city of 
Phlius are to be seen not far from Agios Oeorgeo «y on the road to 
the Lake of Stymphalua in Arcadia. The wine manufactured at 
Phlius was famed all over Greece, and hence the Athenian mm 
time intercourse with {his plw* 
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Athens (page 1), a celebrated city of Attica, founded about 155® 
years before the Christian era, by Cecrops and an Egyptian colony. 
It was called Cecropia from its founder, and afterwards Athena;, io 
Itonom of Minerva, who had obtained the right of giving it a name 
in preference to Neptune. Every thing memorable, connected with 
either ancient or modern Grecian history, has more or less connec¬ 
tion with this wonderful city, and a history of these renowned 
states of antiquity must necessarily be incomplete which does not 
include the history of Athens. 

Delos (page 2), one of the Cyclades at the north of Naxos, 
was severally called Lagin, Ortygia, Asteroa, Clamidia, Pelesgia 
Pyrpyie, Cynthas, and Bailies. It was called Delos* because it 
(Suddenly made its appearance on the surface of the sea by the 
power of Neptune. This island is celebrated for the nativity of 
Apollo and Diana. One of the altars of Apollo, in the island, 
waa reckoned among the seven wonders of the world. The 
island was held in such veneration that the Persians, who had 
pillaged and profaned all the temples of Greece, never offered 
violence to the temple of Apollo, but respected it with the most 
awful reverence. 


Thjsseus (page 2), King of Athens, was one of the most celebrated 
heroes of antiquity, he performed many great and wonderful feats of 
valour. Codrus wrote an account of the life and actions of Theseus, 
in poetry, which is now lost. 

Crete (pig e 2), one of the largest islands in the Mediterranean 
Sea, at the south of all the Cyclades. Its name is derived from the 
Curetes, who arc said to have been the first inhabitants. According 
to Pliny, the extent of Crete, from east to west, is about 2*70 miles, 
and it is nearly 659 in circuit In breadth it nowhere exceeds 60 
miles. The interior is very mountainous and woody, and intersected 
with fertile valleys. Mount Ida, which surpasses all the other 
mountains in elevation, rises in the centre of the island. The Cretan 
code was supposed by many -of the best informed writers of 
antiquity to have furnished Lycurgns with the model of his most 
salutary regulations. It was founded, according to Ephorua, a* 
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by Strabo (480), on the just basis of liberty and equality of 
rights; and its great aim was to promote Bocial harmony and p«ao<% 
by enforcing temperance and frugality. The modern name of 
Crete is Oandia, The greater portion of this fertile island is unetA- 
tivated; its exports are salt, grain, oil, honey, silk, and wool, it 
abounds in wild fowl and different kinds of game. 

Apollo (page 2 ), one of the great divinities of the Greeks, the 
son of Jupiter and Latona, called also Phaobus, or the Sun. Rut the 
opinion most universally received, was that Apollo was the non of 
#eus and Leto, and was born in the island of Delos, together with, 
his sister Areteinis; and the circumstances of his birth are detailed 
in the Homeric hymn to Apollo, and in that of Callimachus on 
Delos. He was the deity, according to the ancients, who inflicted 
plagues on mankind, and at that time always appeared surrounded 
with clouds. His most famous oracles were at Delphi, Delos, 
Claros, Teoedos, Cyrrh^ and Patnra. 

Shades (page 8 ), ghosts or spirits of the dead. See, for more on 
this subject., Homer and YirgiL 

Apollodorus (page 4), of Ph&leron in Attica, a very ardent and 
sealous friend and follower of Socrates, but unable, with all his 
attachment, to understand the real worth of his master. He was 
naturally inclined to dwell upon the dark side of things, and thus 
became discontented and morose, though he had not the courage to 
struggle manfully for what was good. This brought upon him the 
nickname of the eccentric mam When Socrates was going to die, 
Apollodorus lost all control over himself) and gave himself up to 
tears and loud lamentations. When Socrates was going to prison, 
he cried out “That which afflicts mo most, Socrates, is to see you 
die innocent" Socrates smiled, and said, “ My friend, would you 
rather see me die guilty ?” 

ASlian relates a droll anecdote, according to which Apollodoru* 
offered to Soc rates, before his death, a suit of flue clothes, that he 
might die respectably. Apollodorus occurs in several of Plato’* 
dialogues, but tho passage which gives the most lively picture of 
the man Is in the 8ympom«m. Compare T. A- Wolfe, Prafnb 
%wpos. [u «.] 



Carious ulus (page 4), eon of Criton, and disciple of Socrates. H«i 
did not, however, profit much hj hie master's instructions, if w<a 
may trust the testimony of aEachinea, the Socratie, by whom le is 
represented as destitute of refinement and sordid in hi* mode of 
living (Comp. Plat, f'hml p. 51; Xen. Mbn. i. 8 § 8, ii. b ; A then, 
v. p. 188, d. ; Diog. Laert ii* 121.) [jl a] 

Criton (page 4), of Athens, the friend and disciple of Socrates, in 
more celebrated ki ontiqdty for his love and affection for his 
master, whom he generously supported with his fortune, than as a 
philosopher himself Accordingly, whenever he is introduced iu 
Plato’s dialogues, his attachment to Socrates is extolled, and not 
his philosophical talents* It was Criton who had made every ar 
rangeraent for the escape of Socrates from prison, and who tried, in 
rain, to persuade him to fly, as we see from PlatoV dialogue named 
after him; and it was Criton, also, who closed the eyes of the dying 
philosopher. Criton applied his great riches, which are mentioned 
by Socrates in a jocose way in the Eutliy demua of Plato, to the 
noblest purposes* His sons, of whom he possessed four, according 
to Diogenes Laertius, and two, according to Plato, were likewise 
disciples of Socrates. The eldest of them was Critobulua. 

Criton wrote seventeen dialogues on philosophical subjects, the 
titles of which are given by Diogenes Laertius. Among these there 
was one “On Poetics,” which is the only work on this subject 
mentioned in the history of Greek literature before the work of 
Aristotle. 

Heumogbnes (page 4), an architect of Alabanda, in Caria, em¬ 
ployed in building the temple of Diana at Magnesia. He wrote a 
book upon Ida profession. 

KiUG*NU» (page 4), a disciple of Socrates, who wan with him is 
bis last momenta. Xenophon represents Socrates as remonstrating 
with bin* on his neglect of the bodily exercises required for health 
and strength. 

-dSacHnnM (page 4), an Athenian orator, bom b. a 889; he di*~ 
tuiguished himself by hi« rivalsMp with Demosthenes. He was a 
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of* Socrates, Plato, anti Isocrates, and subsequently became 
a teacher himself, and afterwards a scribe to Aristophon. He tried 
his fortune as an actor, for which he was provided by nature with 
a strong and sonorous voice— -in this lie was unsuccessful. On 
.caving the stage he engaged in military services. He gained great 
distinction in this nailing. He was one of the five Athenian am¬ 
bassadors sent by Athena to treat with Philip, Ling of Macedonia. 
In b, o. 846 he wias sent delegate to the assembly of the Araphio- 
tyons at the Pyhe, which was convoked by Philip, and at which he 
received greater honours than he could ever have expected. 

At this time AEschinea and Demosthenes were at the head of the 
wo parties into which not only Athens but all Greece was divided, 
ftiwl their political enmity created and nourished personal hatred. 
Demosthenes charged AEachines with having been bribed and 
having betrayed the interest® of his country during the second 
embassy to Philip, and the effeminate luxuriance of the so-called 
Asiatic school of oratory. On. one occasion he read to his audience 
in Rhodes hia speech against Ctesiphon, and when some of hi# 
hearers expressed their astonishment at hie having been defeated, 
notwithstanding his brilliant oration, he replied, “You would cease 
to be astonished if you had heard Demosthenes.” 

AEsehines spoke on various occasions, but be published only 
three of hie orations, namely, against Timarchus, on the embassy, 
and against Ctesiphon. As an orator he was inferior to none hut 
Demosthenes. He was endowed by nature with extraordinary 
oratorical powers, of which his orations afford abundant proofs. 
The facility and felicity of his diction, the boldness and vigour 
of his descriptions, carry away the reader now, as they must have 
tarried away his audience. The ancients, as Photius remarks, 
designated these three orations as tho Graces, and the nine letters 
which were extant in the time of Photius, as the Mnm. Besides 
the three orations, we now possess twelve letters, which are ascribed 
to AEschines, which, however, are in all probability not more 
geadne than the so-called epistles of Phelans, arid are undoubtedly 
the work of late sophists. 

This charge of Demosthenee was not spoken, but published as a 
memorial, and AEschinea answered it in a similar memorial on tb<* 
embassy, wliich was likewise published, and in the composition of 
P2 
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he is said bo have been assisted by his friend Eubulus. The 
result of these mutual attacks ia unknown, but there is no doubt 
that it gar© a severe shock to the popularity of ABsohinea. At the 
time he wrote his memorial we gain a glimpse into his private 
life Some years before that occurrence he had married a daughter 
of Fhilodemus, a man of high respectability in his tribe of Fasania, 
and iu 848 he was father of three little children. 

AEschines went to Asia Minor. He spent several years in Ionia 
and Carla, occupying himself with teaching rhetoric, and anxiously 
waiting for the return of Alexander to Europe. When, in b. a 824, 
the report of the death of Alexander reached him, he left Asia and 
wont to Rhodes, where he established a school of eloquence, which 
subsequently became very celebrated, and occupies a middle posi¬ 
tion between the grave manliness of the Attic orators. 

Apnu.-.'v.irwKH (page 4), a Cynic philosopher, the son of Antiathenea, 
an Athenian, was the founder of the sect of the Cynics, which, of all 
the Greek schools of philosophy, was perhaps the moat devoid of 
any scientific purpose. He flourished n. c. 866. In his youth he 
fought at Tanagra (b. o. 426), and was a disciple first of Gorgias, and 
then of Socrates, whom ho never quitted, and at whose death ha 
was present Ho never forgave his master’s persecutors, and ia 
even said to have been instrumental in procuring their punish¬ 
ment He died at Athens at the age of seventy. He taught in tha 
Cynosargea, a gymnasium for the use of Athenians bom of foreign 
mothers, near the temple of Hercules. Hence, probably, his fol¬ 
lowers were called Cynics, though the Scholiast on Aristotle (p. 28, 
Brandis) deduces the name from the habits of the school: either 
their dog-like neglect of all forme and usages of society, sleeping in 
tuba and in the streets, and eating whatever they could find, or 
from their shameless insolence, or else their pertinacious adherence 
to their own opinions, or lastly, from their habit of driving from 
them all whom they thought unfit for a philosophical life. 

His writings were very numerous, and chiefly dialogues, soma 
of them being vehement attacks on his contemporaries, as on 
Alcibiadea in the second of his two works entitled Gyrm, on 
Gorgias in hia An'Marn, and a most furious one on Plato in hia 
His style was pure and elegant* arid Theoporupua even said 





r jffittr f. Plate stole from him many oi hia thoughts. Cicero, however 
«aik him “homo aeutus mag’ts quam eruditua” (a parson of more 
acviteuCas than learning), and it is Impossible that bin writing* 
could bare deserved any higher praise. He possessed considerable 
power of wit and sarcasm, and was fond of playing upon words. 
Two deckmatioms of hia are preserved, named Ajax and Ulysses, 
which are purely rhetorical; and an epistle to Aristippus is attrib¬ 
uted to him. Hia philosophical system was almost confined to 
ethics. In all that the wise man does, he said, he conforms to perfect 
virtue, and pleiwnre is not only unnecessary to man but a positive 
evil He ia reported to have held pain and even infamy to be 
blessings, and that madness is preferable to pleasure, though Bittor 
thinks that some of these extravagances must have been advanced not 
as his own opinions, but those of the interlocutors in his dialogues, 

The ** surnmura bonnm” he placed in a life according to virtue— 
virtue consisting in action, and being such, that when once obtained 
it is never lost, and exempts the wise man from the chance of error, 
That is, it h closely connected with reason, but to enable it to 
develop itself in action, and to be sufficient for happiness, it requires 
the aid of energy. 

Th<? Thymus of Amtisthenea contained a theory of the nature of 
the gods, in which he contended for the Unity of the Deity, and 
that man ia unable to know him by any sensible representation, 
since he is unlike any being on earth. Be probably held just views 
of Providence, showing the sufficiency of virtue for happiness by 
the fact that outward events are regulated by God so as to benefit 
the wise. Buch, at least, was the view of hie pupil Diogenes of 
Sinope, and aesms involved in hia own statement, that all which 
belongs to others ia truly the property of the wise mam Of hi® 
logic we hear that he held definitions to be impossible, since we 
can only say that every individual is what it is, and can give no 
more than a description of its qualities, «. y., that silver ia tike tin 
in colour. He never had many disciples, which annoyed him so 
much that he drove away those who did attend his teaching, except 
Diogenes, who remained with him till his death. His staff and 
wallet, aud mean clothing, were only proofs of hia vanity, which 
Socrates told him he saw through the holes of hie coat. His 
philosophy was evidently thought worthless by Plato and Aristotle. 
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th« former of whom he was personally hostile Hie school ia 
classed, by Ritter, among the imperfect Socraticiata. After hi* 
death hie disciples wandered further and further from all scientifi# 
objects, and plunged more deeply into fanatical extravagance*. 
Perhaps some of their exaggerated statements have been attributed 
to their master. 

The fragments which remain of his writings hare been collected 
by Winokelmann (Antisthme* FbagmerUa, Turiei, 1842), and this 
email work, with the account of him by Ritter, will supply all the 
information which can bo desired, [a. ic. i* a] 


Cteshtcs (page 4), the author of a history of Scythia, of which 
the second book is quoted by Plutarch, but whether the same ** 
mentioned by Plato in Phaedo is not known, [l. «,] 


Mknexknus (page 4), an Athenian ion of Demophon, was a disciple 
of Socrates and waa introduced by Plato as one of the interlocutor* 
in his dialogues, Lyais and Menexenua; lie i* also mentioned in hi* 
dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul. 


Simmlas (page 4), of Thebes, first the disciple of the Pythagorean 
philosopher Philolaus, and afterwards the friend and disciple of 
Socrates, at whose death he was present, having come from Thebes, 
with his brother Cebe», bringing with him a large sum of money, 
to assist in Oiton's plan for the liberation of Socrates. At this 
time he and Cebea were both young men. The two brothers are 
the principal speakers, besides Socrates himself, in the Phodo; 
end the skill with which they argue, and the respect and aifeo- 
tion with which Socrates treats them, prove the high place they 
held among his disciples, not only in the judgment of Plato, 
but in the genera] opinion. In the Fhtednia, also, Socrates is 
made to refer to Simmies as one of the moat powerful reaeon art 
of liia day. 

According to Plutarch, who introduces Simmias m a speaker in 
hia dialogue Do Genio Socrates, he studied much in Egypt, and 
became conversant with the mystical religious philosophy of that 
country. 

There k a vary brief account of him in Diogenes Laartiiu, wha 
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alight, variation, by Saidas; they embrace a large range of philo¬ 
sophical subjects but are chiefly ethical. 

Two epitaphs on Sophoclea, n the Greek Anthology, are 
ascribed to Simtnias of Thebes, in the Palatine Codex. There in 
also an epitaph on Arisiocles, among the epigrams of Simmies of 
Rhodes, which, says Jacobs, Prunek would refer to Simmies of 
Thei r* [p* 8.] 

Thebes (page 4), a celebrated city, the capital of Bceotia, situated 
on the banks of the river Ismenns. The Thebans w ere looked upon 
as an indolent- and sluggish nation. When Alexander invaded 
Greece he ordered Thebes to be totally demolished, because it had 
revolted against him, except the house where the poet Pindar bad 
been born and educated In this dreadful period six thousand of 
its inhabitants were slain, and thirty thousand sold for slaves. 14 
was afterwards repaired by Goosander, the son of Anti pater, but it 
never rose to its original consequence, and Strabo, in his age, men¬ 
tions it merely as an inconsiderable village. 

Cebkb (page 4), of Thebes, was a disciple of Philolauu, the Pytha 
gorean, and of Socrates, with whom be was connected by intimate 
friendship He attended hia learned preceptor in his last moments, 
and distinguished himself by three dialogues that he wrote; but 
more particularly by his tables, which contain a beautiful and 
affecting picture of human life, delineated with accuracy of judg¬ 
ment and great splendour of sentiment The whole of human 
life, with its dangers and temptations, was symbolically represented. 
These are said to have been dedicated by some one in the temple of 
Chronos at Athens or Thebes. The author introduces some youths 
contemplating the table, and an old man who steps among them 
undertaken to explain its meaning. The whole drift, of the little 
book is to show that only the proper development of our mind and 
the possession of real virtues can make us truly happy. Owing to 
its ethic&i character, it was formerly extremely popular, and the 
editions and translations of it are very numerous. It has be«a 
translated into oil the language® of Europe, and even into Russian, 
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Greek, and Arabic. The first edition ot it was m a Latin 
translation by L. Od&xiue, Bologna, 1497. Iu this edition, as i* 
nearly ail the subsequent ones, it is printed, together with tin 
Enchiridion of Epictetus. The first edition of the Greek text w ith a 
Latin translation is that of Aldus (Yemee, 4to, without dafceX who 
printed it, together with the ** Institutiones et Alia Opuscula” of 0 
La&caris, This was followed by a great number of other editions 
The best modern editions are those of Scbweighauaer in hia edition 
of Epictetus, and also separately printed (Str&sburg, 1806, T2mo), 
and of A. Comes, in his edition of Epictetus (Paris, 1826, 8vo). 
Little is known of the character of Oebes from history; Plato 
mentions him once, and Xenophon the same, but both in a maimer 
which conveys most fully the goodness of his heart and the purity 
of hie morals, 

Mkoara (page 4), a city of Aohaia and capital of Meg&res. It it 
situated at a nearly equal distance from Corinth and Athena, on ths 
Sinus Sftvonicm It was built upon two rocks, and is still in being, 
and preserving its ancient name. There was here a sect of philoso 
phore called the Megarm. They hold the world to be eternal 

Eucumss (page 4), a native of Megara, nn-t a disciple of SooratM, 
When the Athenians had forbidden all the people of Megara, on 
pain of death, to enter their city, Eu elides disguised himself in 
woman*8 clothing to introduce himself into the presence of Socrates, 

Trrpsion (page 4), a Marian., mentioned by Suidaa as one of the 
disciples of Socrates. Plutarch also refers to him. It is doubtless 
this Terpsion who is introduced by Plato aa one of the interlocutors 
in the Theactetua, and mentioned in the Phsedo. 

Am»Timis (page 4), son of Aritades, born at Gyrene,, and found©! 
of the Cyreilaic school of philosophy, came over to Greece to be 
present at the Olympic games, where ae fell in with Iscomaehus, 
the agriculturist (whose praises arc the subject of Xenophon 5 '! 
(KtotwTiiiM), and by his description was filled with ®o ardent a 
ieeiro to see Socrates that he went to Athens for the purpose, wv4 
remained with him almost up to the time of bi» execution. 




hough a disciple of Socrates, lie wandered both in principle and 
practice very far from the teachings and example of his great 
roaster. He was luxurious in his mode of living; he indulged in 
sensual gratifications and the society of the notorious Lai* ; he 
took money for his teaching (being the first of the disciples of 
Socrates who did so), and avowed to Ms instructor that he resided 
in a foreign land in order to escape the trouble of mixing in the 
politics of hie native city. Ha passed part of his life at the court 
of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, and is also said to have been taken 
prisoner by Artaphernes, the satrap who drove the Spartans from 
Rhodes, b. a 896, Ho appears, however, at last to have returned 
to Cyrene, and there he spent hi* old fi,ge. The anecdotes which 
are told of him, and of which we find a most tedious number in 
Diogenes Laertius, by no means give us the notion of a person who 
was the mere elavc of his passion*, but rather of one w ho took a 
pride in extracting enjoyment from all circumstances of every kind, 
and in controlling adversity and prosperity alike. 

Thus, when reproached for his Ioyc of bodily indulgences, he 
answered, that there woe no shame in enjoying them, but that it 
would be diagraceM if he could not at any time give them up. 
When Dionysius, provoked at some of bis remarks, ordered, him to 
take the lowest place at table, he said, “You wish to dignify the 
neat." 

Whether he was prisoner to a satrap, or grossly insulted and 
even spit upon by a tyrant* or enjoying the pleasures of a banquet, 
nr reviled for faithlessness to Socratea by his fellow pupils, he 
maintained the same calm temper. To Xenophon and Plato he 
was very obnoxious, as we see from the Memorabilia, where ha 
maintains an odious discussion against Socratea, in defence of 
voluptuous enjoyment, and from the Ph»do, where his absence at 
the death of .Socrates, though he was only at dEgina, 206 stadia 
from Athena, is doubtless mentioned as a reproach. Aristotle, too, 
calls him a sophist* and notices a story of Plato apoakbg to him 
with rather undue vehemence, aid of his replying with calmnosa. 
Lie imparted his doctrine to hi® daughter Arete, by whom it was 
eommnnicatod to her son, the younger Aristippus, and by him it ia 
said to have been reduced to a system. Laertius, on th e authority 

fatton aad Pansrtiu*, grm a long list of books, whose awthmaip 
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bod to Aristippus., though he also says that Sosicratea of 
i state* that he wrote nothing. 

Among these are treatises on Education, on Virtue, on fortune, 
and many others. Some epistles attributed to him are deservedly 
rejected aa forgeries by Bentley. One of these is to Arete, and it* 
«puriousne*s is proved. 

The Oyrenaice despised physics, and limited their inquiries u> 
ethics, though they included under that terra a much wider range 
of science than can fairly be reckoned m belonging to it So, too, 
Aristotle accuses Aristippus of neglecting mathematics, as a study 
not concerned with good and evil, which, he said, are the objects 
even of the carpenter and tanner. They divided Philosophy into 
five parts, viz., the study of objects of desire and aversion, feeling* 
and affections, actions, causes, proofs. Of these mathematic* m 
clearly connected with physics and with logic. 

In many of his opinions we recognize the happy, carelesa, selfish 
disposition which characterized their author, and the system to- 
semhle* in most points those of Heraclitus and Protagoras, a* 
given in Plato's Theastetus. The doctrines that a subject only 
knows objects through the prism of the impression which he 
receives, and that man is the measure of nil things, are stated or 
implied in the Cyrenaic system, and lead at once to the consequence 
that wha,t we call reality is appearances so that the whole fabric 
of human kno wledge become* a fantastic picture. The principle on 
which all this rests, viz., that knowledge is sensation, ia the foun¬ 
dation of Locke’s modern ideology, though he did not perceive it* 
connection with the consequences to which it led the Oyrena'ca. 
To revive these was reserved for Hume. The ancient authorities 
on this subject are Diogenes Laertius, ii. 66, <fcc.; Sextus Emperioua, 
Mask, vii. 11; the places in Xenophon and Aristotle Already 
referred to; Oic, 7St*c. in. 18, 22. 

Oucosibkotus (page 4}> an Academic philosopher of Ambrac*a, 
who is said to have thrown himself down from a high wall after 
reading the Fhffido of Plato, not that he had any suffering to escape 
from, but that he might exchange this life for a better. He muat 
have been the same who was a disciple of Socrates, whom Pl*> * 
'.mentions as being in AEgin*. when Socrates died. 
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6ina (page 4), a part of the JSgean Sea, filled Saronicm Sinus, 
about twenty-two miles in circumference* The inhabitant We r* 
once destroyed by a pcetilcnce, and the countTy was repeopled by 
atn-ba, changed into men by Jupiter, at the prayer of King dfocm 
fhey were once a very powerful nation by sea, but they cowardly 
gave themselves up to Darina when he demanded submission from 
:j.li the Greek a. 

XsjrarTK (page 6), the wife of Socratoc, remarkable for her ill 
humour and peevish disposition, which are become proverbial 
Borne suppose , aat the philosopher was acquainted with her 
moroaeness are] insolence before he married her, and that he took 
her for his w ife to try his patience, and in are himself to the 
malevolent reflections of mankind. She continually tormented him 
with her impertinence, and one day, not satisfied with using the 
most hitter invectives, aha emptied a vessel of dirty water on his 
head, upon which the philosopher coolly observed, After thunder 
them grurally jall* ruin. 

Tub Elevkn (page 6), These magistrates were the overseen of 
the prison and prisoners, ami examined the sentences of the judge*. 

JSa,oP (page 6), a Phrygian philosopher, who, though originally 
a slave, procured his liberty by the ealliee of his genius. He 
travelled over the greatest part of Greece and Egypt, but chiefly 
resided at the court of Orcesus, king of Lydia, by whotu ho was 
sent to consult the Oracle of Delphi Maximus Plano dea has 
written bis life in Greek, but no credit is to be given to the 
biographer, who falsely asserts that the mythologisi was short and 
deformed- dSsop dedicated his fables to hia patron Grcesua; but 
what appears now unler hia name i* no doubt a compilation of all 
the fabtee and apologue* of wits before and after the age of JfigQp, 
ao^jointly with his own. 

Eyt£ni» (page 6), an elegiac poet of Faroe, the first that said habit 
second nature. 

Philol^os (page 8), a Pythagorean philosopher, the preceptor of 
Bimmiae and Cab** at Thebes. He could not fail to assert kk. 

y>* 



i , doctrine of the tmlawfalneea of selfrratirder. Ho wrote oaa 

hook, wherein is contained the whole of the Pythagorean oysterm* 
It i« recorded that Plato purchased this volume for the onormoua 
sum of four hundred $pws>& 

EwiyranoN (page 80 \ a shepherd,, son of AEthlius and Calyee. It 
h said that he required of Jupiter to grant to him to be always 
young, and to sleep as much as he would; whence came the 
proverb of JEndymioni* $wnmm mn/iir*, to express a long sleep. 
Diana saw him naked as he slept on Mount Patinos, and was #o 
struck with hi* beauty that she cam© down from heaven «veiy 
night, to enjoy his company. 

Akaxagosu* (page 80 ), a Clazomcni&n philosopher, son of Hegesi- 
buloa, died pie to Anaximenes, a ad preceptoi to Socrates and 
Euripides. He disregarded wealth and honours to indulge his 
fondness for meditation and philosophy He applied himself to 
astronomy, was acquainted with eclipses, and predicted that one 
day a atone would fall from the sun, which it is said really fell into 
the river M%m. Anaxagoras travelled into Egypt for improve- 
menty and used to say that he preferred a grain of wisdom to heaps 
of gold* Pericles was in the number of his pupils, and often 
consulted him in matters of state, and once dissuaded him from 
starring himself to death. The ideas of Anaxagoras, concerning 
the he&vena, were wild and extravagant. He supposed that the suu 
was ind&mmable matter, about the »lz© of the Peloponnesus ; and 
that the moon was inhabited The heavens he believed to be of 
atone, and the earth of similar material. He was accused of im¬ 
piety and condemned to die, but he ridiculed th© sentence, and said 
it had long been pronounced upon him by nature. Being asked 
whether his body should be carried into hi* own country, he 
answered no, m the road that led to the other side of the grave 
was m long from one place as the other. His scholar Pencil 
pleaded eloquently and successfully for him, and the sentence of 
death was exchanged for banishment In prison the philosopher is 
said to have attempted to square th*» circle, or determine exactly 
the proportion of it« diameter to the circumference. When the 
ptftpift of Lampsaeua asked him, before hii death, whether h« 
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anything to be done in commemoration of Mm, “Yen,”* 
♦jays ho, “let the boys be allowed to play on the aiHuveiaary of my 
death.” ThS> was carefully observed, and that time dedicated t* 
relaxation was called Anaxegoreia, He died at Lampsaeua, in hia 
iwsveuty-aecond year, 428 b. c. 

Hales (page 48). The residence of departed sods was »o termed 
by the Greeks. It is important to bear in mind this fact in reading 
the passages in the New Testament, where this word occurs. The 
term, ft] though somethaes rendered grave, and sometimes lull 
properly signifies the world of departed spirits, and includes both 
the place of happiness and the place of misery. On the meaning 
and use of this term sea M, Stuart-’# Exegetical Essays, and Gibboaff 
Miscellaneous Works. 

Transmigration os* Soi/ts (page 61). For a full account of this 
antiquated but. remarkable doctrine, see William Ward’s View of the 
History, Literature and Mythology of the Hindoos, including trans¬ 
lations from their principal works, 4 vols, 8vo, London, 1820. 

Fkvklotk (page 54), a celebrated Princess of Greece, daughter 
of Inarms, and wife of Ulysses, king of Ithaca. She soon after be¬ 
came mother of Telemachua, and was obliged to part, with great 
reluctance, from her husband, whom the Greek® obliged to go to 
the Trojan war. The continuation of hostilities for ten years made 
her sad and melancholy, hut when Ulysses did not return, like the 
other princes of Greece, at the conclusion of the war, her fears and 
anxieties were increased. As she received no intelligence of hi* 
situation she was soon beset by a number of importuning suitor?, 
who wished her to believe that her husband was shipwrecked, and 
that therefore she ought not longer to expect his return, but forget 
his loss and fix her choice and affections on one of her numerous 
admirers. She received their addressee with coldness and disdain, 
but as she was destitute of power, and a prisoner as it were in their 
hands, she yet flattered them with hopes and promisee, and de¬ 
clared that she would make choice of one of them as soon as fth< 
had finished a piece of tapestry on which she was employed- The 
work was done in a dilatory manner, and she baffled their cage* 


umtffy. 
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C^fpectations by undoing in the night what she had done in the 
daytime, The artifice of Penelope has given rise to the proverb 
of Penelope's web, which is applied to whatever labour can never 
be ended. 

Asorvia (page 63). The Argives being routed by the Spartans, 
with whom they waged war for seizing the city of Thyre, cut their 
hair and swore solemnly never to suffer it to grow till they had 
retaken the town that belonged to them; which happened in the 
57th Olympiad, when Croesus was besieged at Sardis. It was like¬ 
wise a custom among the Greeks generally to cut off their hair at 
the death of their friends, and throw it into their tombs, 

HzKcmwa, (page 64), a celebrated hero who, after death, was 
ranked among the gods, and received divine honours According 
to the ancients there were many persons of the same name. Dio¬ 
dorus mentions three, Cicero six, and some authors extend the 
number to no less than forty-three. Of all these the son of Jupiter 
and Aicmona, generally called the Theban, is the most celebrated, 
and to him, n<? may easily be imagined, the actions of the others 
have been attributed Wonderful strength was ascribed to him 
even in his infantile years. Eurystheus, king of Mycenae, imposed 
•yon him many difficult enterprises, which ho carried through with 
success, particularly those which are called the twelve labours of 
Hercules. These were—to kill the Xemeean lion; to destroy the 
Lemasan hydra; to catch alive the Stag with golden horns; to catch 
the Eryinanthean boar; to cleanse the stables of Augias; to exter¬ 
minate the birds of Lake Stymphalis; to bring alive the wild bull of 
Crete ; to seize the horses of Diornedes; to obtain the girdle of Hip 
polyta, queen of the Amazons ; to destroy the monster Gary on, to 
plunder the garden of Hesperides, guarded by a sleepless dragon; 
and bring from the infernal world the three-headed dog Cerberus. 

Hitpjpidbs (page 66), a celebrated tragic poet, born at Salami* the 
day on which the army of Xerxes was defeated by the Greeks He 
studied eloquence under Prodieue, ethics under Socrates, and 
philosophy under Anaxagoras. He applied himself to dramatical 
composition, and his writings became so much the admiration of 

countryman that the unfortunate Greeks who had acooropaaiad 
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only by repeating some verses from the pieces of Euripides. The 
poet often retired from the society of mankind and confined him* 
self in a solitary cave near Salamis, where he wrote and finished 
his most excellent tragedies. Tire talents of Sophocles were looked 
upon by Euripides with jealousy, and the great enmity which 
always reigned between the two poets gave an opportunity to the 
eomic muse of Aristophanes to ridicule them both on the stage 
with success and humour. During the representation of one of the 
tragedies of Euripides the audience, displeased with some lines in the 
composition, desired the writer to strike them off. Euripides heard 
the reproof with indignation, he advanced forward on the stage 
and told the spectators that, he came there to instruct them and 
not to receive instruction. He retired to the court of Archelaus, 
king of Macedonia, where he received the most conspicuous marks 
of royal munificence and friendship. His end was as deplorable a© 
it was uncommon. Lt is said that the dogs of Archelaus met him 
in his solitary walks and tore his body to pieces, 407 years before 
the Christian era, in the 78th year of his age. Euripides wrote 
seventy “five tragedies, of which only nineteen are extant He i* 
peculiar ly happy in expressing the passions of love, especially the 
more tender and animated To the pathos he added aublimity, 
and the most common expressions have received a perfect polish 
from his pen. In his person, as it is reported, he waa noble and 
majestic, and his deportment was always grave and serioua. He 
was slow in composing, and laboured with difficulty, from whioli 
circumstance a foolish and malevolent poet once observed, that he 
had written one hundred verses in three days, while Euripides had 
written only three. True, says Euripides, but there is this differ¬ 
ence between your poetry and mine—yours will expire in three 
days, but mine shall live for ages to come. Euripides was such an 
enemy to the fair sex that some have called him woman-hater, and 
perhaps from the aversion arise the impure and diabolical machi¬ 
nations which appear in hie female characters, an observation, 
however, which he refuted by saying he had faithfully copied 
nature. In spite of all his antipathy he was married twice, but hi* 
connections were so injudicious, that he was compelled to divore* 
belli ki* wives. 
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^ (page 7ft), the greatest of all porta, none in any age or 

nation have even nearly approached him, and m all likelihood 
never will; among the Greeks his books were quoted upon every 
eubject as the very highest authority. Not less than seven cities 
claimed the honour of having given him birth, viz., Smyrna, 
Chios, Colophon, Salaraia, Rhodes, Argos, and Athens. The Iliad 
and Odyssey are monuments much more durable than hr use or 
marble, or military glory; time only can destroy them. The time 
of his birth is not accurately ascertained, but, according to 
Herodotus, he was bom 884 years before Christ, 

CAUMua (page 75), according to the ambiguous mgr* ideation of 
a Phoenician word, Cadmus was the first who introduced the two 
of letters into Greece; but some maintain that the alphabet which 
he brought from Phoenicia was only different from that which is 
used by the ancient inhabitants of Greece, This alphabet consisted 
of only sixteen letters, to which Palamedes afterwards added four, 
and Simonides of Melos, the same number* The worship of many 
of the Egyptian and Phoenician deities was also introduced by 
Cadmus, who is supposed to have come into Greece 1498 years be¬ 
fore the Christian era, and to have died 61 years alter, 

Bw'vu (page 82), a country of Greece, bounded on the north 
by Phoci* south by Attica, east by Eubcea, and west by the Bay 
of Corinth. It has been successively called Aonia, Mesapia, By antis, 
Ogygla, and Cadmeia, and now forms a part of Lividia. Th# ia- 
habi tacts were reckoned rude and illiterate, fonder of bodily 
strength than of mental excellence, yet their country produced 
many illustrious men, such as Pindar, Hesiod, Plutarch, «kc, 

ASsohyicb (page 100), an excellent soldier and poet of Athena 
He was in the Athenian army at the battle of Marathon, Sal amis, 
and Plataa; but the most solid fame he has obtained is the off¬ 
spring less of his valour in the field of battle than of his writing* 
Of ninety tragedies, however, the fruit of his ingenious labour* 
forty of which were rewarded with the public prize, only seven 
have come down to this time. In his old age he retired to the 
m&urt W Hi ere in Sisily, Being informed that he was to die by the 




head, and supposing it to b© a stone, dropped hie prey upon it to 
break the shell. This accident instantly caused his death, the 
sixty-ninth year of his age, 456 b. g. It is said that he wrote an 
account of the battle of Marathon in elegiac verse. 

Glaixjus (page 101). Ho assisted Priam in the Trojan war, and 
had the sinplicity to exchange his golden suit of armour with 
Diomede* for an iron one, whence came the proverb of the exchange 
of Glaucus and Diomedes to express a foolish purchase. He be¬ 
haved with much courage and was killed by Ajax. 

Pha&is (page 102), a river of Colchis, rising in the mountains oi 
Armenia, now called Faoz, and falling into the east of the buxine. 
It is famous for the expedition of the Argonauts, who entered it 
after a long and perilous voyage, from which reason all dangerous 
voyages have been proverbially intimated by tho words of Mailing 
to the jPham. 

Pillars of HiCRCULKS (page 102), what is now known a* the 
Straits of Gibraltar. For much interesting information on thi* 
subject see ~W Smith’s Dictionaries of Greek and Homan Biography, 
Mithology, and Antiquities, London, 1849. 

Tartarus (page ICY), the abode of the wicked. Homer threats 
the disobedient to the laws of the gods in severe term*. After 
mentioning some minor punishmente he then proceed#— 

*- Oh far, oh far from steep Olympus thrown, 

Low in tha dark Tartar acm gulf shall groaa. 

With burning chains fix’d to the brawn floors, 

And lock'd by boll’s Inexorable doors; 

As deep beneath fch* infernal centra hurl’d 
As from the centre to th' ethereal world, 

Let him who tempts me, dread those dire abodes 
And know th’ Almighty is the God of Goda." 

Achwron (page 108), a river of Thesprotia, in Epirus, falling into 
She Bay of Ambracia. Homer called it, from the dead appearance 
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waters, one of the rivers of hell, and the fable has been 
adopted by all succeeding poets, who make the god of the stream 
to be the son of Geras without a father, and say that he concealed 
himself in hell for fear of the Titans, and was changed into a bitter 
stream, over which the eouls of the dead ace at first conveyed. It 
receives, say they, the souls of the dead, became a deadly langour 
sokes them at the hour of dissolution. 


A.uherusia (page 108), a lake of Egypt, near Memphis, over 
which, as Diodorus mentions, the bodies of the dead were conveyed 
and received sentence according to the actions of their life. The 
boat was called Baris, and the ferryman Charon, Hence arose the 
fable of Charon and the Styx, <fco., afterwards imported into Greece 
by Orpheua, and adopted in the religion of the country. There 
was a river of the same name in Epirus, and another in Italy and 
Calabria. 

Sttoian-Lakij (page 109), one of the infernal lakes whose waters 
are said to poeaesa a deadly influence. The river Styx waa supplied 
from the waters of this Lake, Those who drank of these water* 
died instantly. It also corroded and wasted iron and copper, and 
broke all manner of vessels that were put into it Some think that 
Antipator poisoned Alexander the Great with thia water. 

PxarpHtjW**THON (page 109X flaming with fire. It i* the nama of 
«rn« of the rivers in the lower world Bee Homer’s Odyssey, 

Cocrrua (page 109), a river of Epirus. The word is derived from 
to weep and to lament Its etymology, the unwholeaomenes* of 
its waters, and, above all, its vicinity to the Acheron, have madt 
the poets call it one of the ri vers of hell, hence Coeytia virgo, 
applied to Alector, one of the furies. 


AEan/LArrira (page 118X sou of Apollo, by Ooronia or, as some say, 
by Larissa, daughter of Phlegias, was god of medicine. After his 
union with Coronis Apollo set a crow to watch her, and was soon 
informed that she admitted the caresses of laohys of iEmonia. The 
god, in a fit of anger, destroyed Coronis with lightning, but saved 







who taught him the art of medicine. Borne Authors say that 
Coronis left her lather to avoid the discovery of her pregnancy, wad 
that she exposed her child near Epidaurus. ASaeuiapiua was phy¬ 
sician to the Argonauts, and considered so skillful in the medicinal 
power of plants, that he was called the inventor as well ma the go 4 
of medicine. He restored many to life, of which Pluto complained 
to Jupiter, who struck JEaculapiu* with thunder, but Apollo, angry 
at the death of his eon, killed the Cyclops who made the thunder¬ 
bolts. JEaculapins received divine honours after death, chiefly at 
Epidaurus, Porgaraus, Athens, Smyrna, Ac. Goats, bulls, lambs, 
and pigs, were sacrificed on his altars, and the cock and tne serpent 
were sacred to him. 

■dBsculttpiua was represented with a large beard, holding in hia 
hand a staff, around which was wreathed a serpent; his other hand 
was supported on the head of a serpent. Serpent* are more parti¬ 
cularly sacred to him, not only as the ancient physicians used them 
in prescriptions ; but because they were the symbols of prudence 
and foresight, bo necessary in the medical profession. He married 
Epione, by whom he had two sons, famous for their skill in medi¬ 
cine, Maehaon and Podalirus, and four daughters, of whom Hygeia, 
goddess of health, is the most celebrated. Borne have supposed that 
he lived a short time after the Trojan war. 

Delphi (page 119), a town of Phocia, situated in a valley at the 
south-west side of Mount Parnassus. It was also called Pytha> 
because the serpsnt Python was killed there, and it received the 
aame of Delphi from Delphus, the eon of Apollo. Some have also 
called it Pamaaeia Nape, the Valley of Parnassus. It w»4 famous 
for a temple mT Apollo, and for an oracle celebrated in every age 
and country. The place was revered, and the te.nple wna erected 
in honour of Apollo, find a city built According to some accounts 
Apollo was not the first who gave oracles there, but Terra, Neptune, 
Themis, and Phoebe, were in possession of the place before the son 
of Latona. The oracles were generally given in verse, but when it 
has been sarcastically observed that the god and patron of poetry 
was the most imperfect poet in the world, the priestess delivered 
W in prose. The oraclee were always delivered W n 
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priesteaa called Pythia, TUe ternpU waa built and destroyed 
several tirnea, It was euatoraary for those who consulted the 
oracle to make rich presente to the god Delphi, and no monarch 
distinguished himself more by hia donations than Crocus. 

This eaored depository of opulence was often the object of pirns- 
4©r, and the people of Phoern seized ten thousand talents from it, 
and Nero carried away no less than lire hundred statues of brass, 
partly of the gods and partly of the most illustrious heroea In 
m other age Constantine the Great removed its most splendid orna 
meuts to liia new capital It was universally believed and supported 
by the ancients that Delphi was in. the middle of the earth, and on 
that account it was called Terra umbilicus. 

Ciur.BUEPKOK (page 119), & disciple and friend of Socrates, is said 
by Xenophon to have attended hia instructions for the sake of the 
moral advantage to be derived from them, and to have exemplified 
in his practice his inaater’a precepU. Prom the several notices of 
him in Xenophon and Plato he appears to have been a man of 
very warm and excitable feelings, with a spirit of high and 
goneroms emulation, and of great energy in everything that ho 
Undertook. He it was that inquired of the Delphic oracle who 
wft# the wisest of men, and received the famous and well-known 
answer. The frequent mention of him in Aristophanes shows that 
h© was highly distinguished in the school of Socrates. It appears* 
that he injured his health by intense application to study. He 
attached himself to tbe papular party in politics, and hence was 
driven into banishment by the thirty tyrants; but returned te 
Athens on the restoration of democracy. He died before Socrates. 
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The Famous Alger Books 

By Horatio Alger, Jr. The Boy’s Writer 


A SERIES of books known to all boys ; books that 
j~ are g 00( i and wholesome, with enough ‘‘ginger " 
in them to suit the tastes of the younger generation. 
The Alger books are not filled with «* blood and 
thunder" stories of a doubtful character, but are 
healthy and elevating, and parents should see to it that 
their children become acquainted with the writing of 
this celebrated writer of boy’s books. We publish the 
titles named below: 



Adrift in New York. 

Only an Irish Boy. 


Bound to Rise. 

Paul the Peddler. 


Brave and Bold. 

Phil the Fiddler. 


Cash Boy. 

Ralph Raymond’s Heir. 


Do and Dare. 

Risen from the Ranks. 


Driven from Home. 

Shifting for Himself. 


Erie Train Boy. 

Slow and Sure. 


Facing the World. 

Store Boy. 


Hector’s Inheritance. 

Strive and Succeed. 


Herbert Carter’s Legacy. 

Strong and Steady. 


In a New World. 

Tom the Bootblack. 


Jack’s Ward. 

Try and Trust, 


Julius, the Street Boy. 

Young Acrobat. 


Luke Walton. 

Young Outlaw. 
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50 cents. Do not fail to procure one or more of these 
noted volumes. 

A Complete Catalogue 0/ Books will be sent 
upon request. 

HURST & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 













Mirthful Books Worth Reading-! 


Ilfifl* lOli^rj No author has achieved 
a greater national reputa- 
tion for books of genuine 
humor and mirth than George W. Peck, 
author of “ Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa.” 

We are fortunate to be able to offer, 
vdthin everyone’s reach three of his latest 
books. The titles are 

Peck’s Uncle ike, Peck’s Sunbeams, 


Peck’s Red - Headed Boy, 


CLOTH Binding, ©Oc., Postpaid. 

PAPER Binding, 30c., Postpaid. 

By failing to procure any one oi these 
books you lose an opportunity to “laugh 
and grow fat.’ When you get one you 
will order the others. 

Send, for owe Illustrated Catalogue of RooJes. 

HURST & CO., Publishers, 395-399 Broadway, New York. 


















By 

<John flabbertora 


Interesting i 
Entertaining 1 
Amusing! 


BOOK with a famous reputation. It is safe to 
say that no book, illustrating the doings of child¬ 
ren, has ever been published that has reached the 
popularity enjoyed by “ Helen's Babies/* Brilliantly 
written, Habberton records in this volume some of the 
cutest, wittiest and most amusing of childish sayings, 
whims and pranks, all at the expense of a bachelor 
uncle. The book is elaborately illustrated, which 
greatly assists the reader in appreciating page by page, 
Habberton *s masterpiece. 

Published as follows: 


Popular Price Edition, Cloth, 60c., Postpaid, 

Quarto Edition, with Six Colored Plates, Cloth, 
Postpaid. 

We guarantee that you will not suffer from “the 
| blues ” after reading this book. 

Ask for our complete catalogue. Mailed upon request 

HURST & CO., Publishers, 395-399 Broadway, New York. 













Elegant Gift Books -2* 


mam 


Hurst's 

Presentation 

Series 


A Distinctive Co ver Design 

on Each Book 


A BEAUTIFUL series of /bung People’s Books to 
suit the tastes of the most fastidious. The pub- 
lishers consider themselves fortunate in being able to 
offer such a marvelous line of choice subjects, made up 
into attractive presentation volumes. Large type, fine 
heavy paper, numerous pictures in black, inserted with 
six lithographic reproductions in ten colors by eminent 
artists, bound in extra English cloth, with three ink and 
gold effects. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00 per volume. 

Alice in Won6erland and Through Mother Goose, Complete. 

the Looking Glass. Palmer Cox’s Fairy Book. 

Apder&^n’s Fairy Tales. Peck’s Unde Ike and the Red* 

Arabian Nights. Headed Boy. 


Black Beauty. 

Child’s History of England. 


Grimm's Fairy Tales. Swiss hamily Robinson. 

Gulliver* s Travels. Tales from Scott for v oung People. 

Helen’s Babies. Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Lacab’aTales from Shakespeare. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Books sure to be a delight to every boy and girl who 
becomes the proud possessor of any or all of them. 

"Write for our Complete Catalogue,. 


HUItfT & CO., Publishers, 395-399 Broadway, New York, 



















